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CHATTER I 


THE ALTERNATIVES 

Our Govemment’spolicy makes it impossible for pnvate 
charity, however generous, to cope with the problem 
now in any case of proportions beyond pnvate philan- 
thropy Our refugee policy is based on the assumption 
that admission of more than a tmy number would have 
bad economic results particularly m respect of imemploy- 
ment That assumption is pronounced fallacious by an 
overwhelmmg concensus of expert opimon Consider- 
able immigration at this juncture would be of very great 
economic benefit to this country and Empire Prompted 
by unexamined prejudice we may at one and the same 
time mfiict mfimte misery and damage our own welfare 

There are very few of us nowadays who can manage to 
avoid having our attention drawn to “the refugee pro- 
blem”. Each morning’s paper brings us usually further 
news of further miseries inflicted upon ever-increasing 
numbers of civilised men and women at our doors We 
see pictures of even tiny children arriving at our ports, 
labelled like parcels, bundles of forlorn and helpless 
childhood, homeless, parentless, seeking refuge and 
sanctuary from the storm of cruelty and oppression 
which has swept their parents to penury, imprisonment, 
torture, death 

To the decent sense of obligation, to relieve as far as 
one may, such misery of innocent people, great numbers 
of our public have responded generously, as the subscrip- 
tions to the relief funds so amply testify 

But the refugee problem has ceased to be a thing with 
which private philanthropy can by itself possibly cope 
Further, there has now arisen a situation in which our 

11 
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country by its official policy does not allow private 
philanthropy to be effective That is to say, such charity, 
even when it is ready to pour out vast sums, is prevented 
by the political action of governments from doing those 
things which alone can bring the suffering to an end 
Even if resources were illimitable and could be poured 
out indefinitely, private chanty would be helpless to 
remove these miseiies so long as the policy of certain 
governments, including the British, the American and 
Dominion governments, remains what it is A question 
of philanthropy has become a question of international 
politics and national policy, a question of the validity 
of certain political ideas, certain economic theories 
On behalf of a theory of national interest (which this 
book attempts to show is fallacious, and does show that 
every well-known authority on the subject, every com- 
petent economist who has dealt with it, believes to be 
fallacious), this country, like the Dominions, is still 
pursuing a policy which makes the solution of the refugee 
problem as a whole impossible, and renders private 
chanty impotent to do more than touch its meiest fringe 
That policy is broadly one of exclusion tempered by the 
admission of relatively tmy numbers as an act of grace 
Tens are admitted where thousands ask for admission as 
the alternative to penury, famine, imprisonment or 
suicide The policy of exclusion is maintained on the 
assumption that in our still largely empty empire, and in 
our country now facing a decline of population, the 
admission of a considerable number of immigrants would 
be economically disadvantageous, and that particularly 
woidd it tend to worsen our unemployment difficulties 
and to deprive Bntish workers of jobs 
The prevailing attitude — ^which includes the attitude 
of governments and dictates their policy— is based mamly 
upon one assumpffoBt,' namely, that for dvery hundred or 
every thousand aliens adimtted to work, a hundred" or a 
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thousand native Britishers — or Americans or Australians 
— are depnved of work, or the chances of getting it The 
reasons which prompt practically every qualified 
economist to condemn that now as fallacious are detailed 
in Part III 

The authors of this book recognise that if this assump- 
tion about aliens depnvmg our own countrymen of work 
were vahd, the case, even the moral case for some 
policy which excluded the immigrant from work, would 
be all but overwhelming, for it would serve no purpose to 
relieve the misery of some alien if the effect of so doing 
was simply to shift his misery on to the shoulders of an 
Englishman . the total sum of pain would not be reduced 

But even if that case were entirely valid, it would be 
no justification for sheer exclusion of the refugee standing 
in danger of death or torture — ^for sheer exclusion in those 
circumstances would place us too near the standard of 
the savagery which directly inflicts the suffering 

If, in truth, the competition of an alien teacher, doctor, 
dentist, chemist, engineer, artisan, shopkeeper would 
deprive British members of those callings of their liveli- 
hood, the Briton may be entitled to say “I must ask, 
in the interest of my means of hvelihood, that the ahen 
be forbidden to compete with me” — ^though the severe 
competition of a fellow Briton is a contingency he has to 
meet all the time He is not entitled to say “Because 
the competition of the refugee might injure me, let him 
be killed, or tortured, or imprisoned ” Those are not 
the only alternatives, though usually the matter is dis- 
cussed as though they were 

Even if it were true that the admission of immigrants 
worsened the unemployment situation, the Briton who 
believed himself threatened in his chances of work really 
should not ask for the death of his competitor as the 
alternative Rather should he say “We will admit the 
refugee but take the necessary measures to see that 
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the admission does not deprive us of our employment 
We are nch enough to take such measures, and com- 
petent enough to discover what they are ” 

There are many schemes by which the refugees can at 
least be given a chance of hfe. They may cost money to 
put into effect — cost perhaps the price of a small cruiser 
for a year or two We should insist that the Government 
incur that cost, and as taxpayers be prepared to make 
our contribution 

In other words the debate is not merely as between 
those who believe that immigration would cause certain 
disadvantages for Britain, and those who believe it would 
cause none , it is as between those who believe that, ahke 
on economic and moral grounds, the balance of advantage 
IS greatly on the side of freer admission , that the greatest 
empire in history can less afford to see people dying at 
its door than to defray the relatively small cost of life- 
saving plans — and those who believe that we should be 
indifferent or inert 

There is hardly a single step in human welfare which 
can be taken without “putting somebody out of a job” 
Not a power machine would operate in the modern world, 
not a power loom, not a mowing machine, not a steam 
engine, not a steamship, if the argument now so often 
regarded as decisive in the refugee problem had deter- 
mined our policy in the matter of mechanical improve- 
ments But that consideration does not apply merely 
to the past Consider the greatest single step of human 
welfare that could now be taken* the removal of the 
shadow of war If the world became sane, and arma- 
ments were deemed unnecessary, we should be faced 
with a stupendous problem of unemployment Indeed 
it has become a famihar argument that the world will 
rum itself with debt if it goes on with armament, and 
rrun itself by unemployment if it stops. 

Do we say “Because we shall lose our jobs and be 
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unable to bring up our children if the armament stops, 
we will therefore let it go on and see our children blown 
to smithereens when they are brought up ?” That 
would be the philosophy of lunacy We say instead 
“If the great boon of security presents us with problems, 
we will solve them in their turn, not sacrifice the boon ” 

In the pages which follow, the argument that immigra- 
tion (i e the admission of immigrants to work), would 
worsen the unemployment situation, is carefully, pains- 
takingly, sincerely weighed It is not dismissed as being 
unworthy of consideration Because, again, if valid on 
the economic side, it would be valid on the moral side, 
and the alternative of being compelled to choose between 
the suffering of an alien child or the suffering of an 
English one, would, bitter as the choice might be, have 
to be made, and made in favour of the English 

But assuming for a moment, for the sake of argument, 
that the assumption about the admission of immigrants 
throwing our people out of work is not sound , that the 
truth, on the contrary, is that an influx by immigration 
into Britain, the Dominions and the United States, even 
on a considerable scale, would not only not throw their 
own people out of work but improve their chances of 
getting it, and is indeed now indispensable to their pros- 
perity (and those who have studied the case with greatest 
care believe this to be true), then the moral case and our 
responsibility in respect of it, is entirely altered By 
pursuing our present policy we shall have mflicted misery 
upon refugee and Briton alike, not because we were 
placed in some tragic dilemma and had no choice, but 
because we were too indifferent, or too idle, or too pre- 
judiced and intolerant, even to examine the facts , or too 
stupid intelligently to grasp them. And it would not be 
the first time such things had happened this last twenty 
years or so, to peoples who now proclaim almost daily 
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that many of our present troubles are due to certain errors 
of the recent past, at Versailles and elsewhere, when they 
took, with impatient insistence, a line they now all but 
universally pronounce to have been the wrong line 

T his experience should surely constitute a warning 
not to Ignore undeniable facts in now deciding a course 
of policy vitally affecting the future of our country and 
Empire. One such fact is this — 

All the most competent authonties, all those who have 
looked carefully and with scientific impartiality into the 
matter, who have studied experience, carefully, reject 
completely not merely the proposition that considerable 
addition of population to our country and Common- 
wealth would be disadvantageous, but the proposition 
that when, say, a thousand aliens are admitted and find 
work, a thousand British workers are thrown out of 
employment or chances of it And this apart from any 
question of declining population There is a strong 
economic case for freer migration which is quite un- 
related to the question whether or not the British popula- 
tion IS about to decline 

The authorities may all be wrong, of course But in 
that case it is surely up to anyone who urges the contrary 
to state the grounds of his rejection, to show that his 
rejection is something more than one of those “first 
thoughts”, a jumping to conclusions on inadequate data 
which second thoughts, based upon some careful 
examination of the facts, taking secondary effects into 
consideration, are apt to reverse 

That obligation is the greater because the facts dealt 
with in this book raise questions which, as affecting the 
vital interests of Britain and the British Commonwealth, 
go far beyond any temporary problem of refugee relief 
It would, indeed, almost be true to say that a book which 
began as a study of the relation of immigration to unem- 
ployment has developed, in some degree, into a plea for 
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a policy which alone perhaps can preserve the British 
commonwealth as a group of white democracies from 
all but complete extinction In any case the pohcy of 
less restricted (though not unrestricted), migration here 
advocated, coupled with the fact that great numbers of 
vigorous, Civriised and gifted people would now avail 
themselves of it, offers to Britain and the Dominions a 
chance of offsetting tendencies which threaten most 
dangerously our political and economic future, tendencies 
which have only become visible in the last few years, and 
of which the public as a whole seem at present all but 
completely ignorant 

The position can be briefly stated 

If present trends persist — ^and those trends, the out- 
come of social habits (and possibly of forces that go 
beyond habits), have become so deeply rooted that even 
the omnipresent power of totalitarian states wages war 
against them in vain — this country will, within the life- 
time of people now living, be reduced to nearly half its 
present population, “and after that go on declining until 
it becomes extinct No increase in the marriage rate, 
no lowering of the age at marnage, no reduction of the 
death rate can possibly prevent this”, notes Mr T H 
Marshall in a summary of conclusions drawn by four 
of the most competent Imng authorities on the subject 
“The only things that can stop it are a return to larger 
families than we have to-day, or great and continued 
immigration from abroad Either or both of these can 
save this country from ultimate depopulation, but 
nothing else can Exaggeration is unnecessary when the 
truth IS so startling 

Various plans are on foot for a great emigration from 
Britain to the Dominions In the face of the fact just 
noted those plans are obviously out of date, particularly 
when we add this further fact — 

^ T H Marshall, “The Population Problem” (Allea & Unwm) 
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For several years now more have emigrated from the 
Domimong to Britain than have gone from Britain to 
the Dominions. 

But this tendency towards population decline already 
so strongly marked in the British Commonwealth 
as a whole, does not characterise certain popula- 
tions of Asia Particularly is it absent from Russia 
At the time when the British population may be thirty 
mdhons or less, the population of Russia, if present 
tendencies there persist also, will be in excess of six 
hundred million — twenty times as great The relevant 
data in support of these statements are given in certain 
of the pages which follow 

A falling population does not make the problem of 
unemployment easier of solution, it makes it more 
difficult That case, too, is argued at length in these pages 
— the argument being left mainly to economists who have 
made a special study of this aspect of the subject 

It is clear that a tendency to dechne of population 
arising from a falling birth rate cannot be corrected 
rapidly by an increase in that rate Only immigration 
can promote any but an extremely slow solution And in 
the modem world a state on the decline may not be 
given indefinite time to adapt itself to changing condi- 
tions Even if the birth rate took a sudden jump this 
year, and families began immediately to grow larger, 
the effects in replemshing the adult population would 
only begin to show some twenty years hence The 
immigration of adults, on the other hand, affords a 
corrective which operates at once 

Again, It IS open for any reader to differ from the 
conclusions of the authorities on this subject It is not 
open for that reader, with intellectual honesty, or as a 
patriot determmed really to understand what policy is 
best for his country’s Welfare, to reject those conclusions 
without the most careful exammation of the facts which 
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support them It is that unbiased examination for which 
the authors of this book ask, even on grounds of narrow 
national interest 

That some of our post-war policies — ^and some of the 
most disastrous of them — ^have often been the fruit of 
blind prejudice we now most of us fully admit 

It IS very fashionable just now to set up lamentations 
about the errors and the follies of the Versailles Treaty, 
and to explain much of what has happened in Germany 
as the result of that Treaty Certainly if we were drafting 
It to-day, It would be a very different document from the 
one we wrote twenty years ago But why Were not 
the facts then available They were just as available 
then as they are now But our passion and prejudices 
were such that we could not look at the facts So with 
many incidents of the years which followed the Treaty 
the post war blockade, the invasions of Russia, the 
maintenance of Reparations claims long after it became 
evident to intelligent examination that it would be better 
to abandon them 

The theme of this bo<^ is not merely that it is within 
our power to find a solution of the refugee problem, to 
bnng millions of men, women and little children out of 
desperation and despair, and to give them hope and 
courage and a future , its theme is quite as much that in 
so doing we shall seize an opportunity of preventing 
miseries which otherwise will fall also upon our own 
people , of avoiding great penis of weakness and S&cline 
to our own country and empire; of acquinng soUreis of 
strength and renewed life which we shall almost certainly 
need in the defence of all those things for which defence 
measures can ever justifiably be undertaken A policy of 
magnan imity, of honourable courage, of bold initiative 
and imagination in this matter, far from doing injury to 
our country or commonwealth or empire, would be of 
great ultimate advantage thereto , would enlarge its trade. 
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levelop Its resources, add to its defensive power, 
trengthen its resistance to forces which now threaten it. 

But though we have the power thus to our own advan- 
age to solve the problem, we have not at present the 
vill to use It That lack of will is due mainly to fears the 
.oundness of which we dislike to examine Yet they are 
ears which the plainest experience shows to be largely 
groundless. 

Our refusal to examine the grounds is rooted in the 
kind of prejudice which has caused our policy at times 
in the recent past to take a turn which we have afterwards 
bitterly regretted 

Are we to repeat the same kind of error again To 
discover, after the damage has been done, that we have 
behaved foolishly, and that our folly has produced 
suffering which we regret 

This book suggests, not hghtly or, casually but as the 
result of careful examination of the facts, that the plight of 
the refugees presents our country and the nations of the 
commonwealth with a great opportxmity to strengthen 
opposition, alike economicalljT, politically, and morally , 
to give it the impetus of new blood, new enterprises, new 
populations, an expansion of material strength and 
human power, to add to the strength of the forces which 
perhaps alone will enable us to maintain those democratic 
institutions now so much more direly threatened than 
they were in 1914 when we went to war to save them 

We have now a chance to reheve, to lessen in some 
measme, the miseries which have arisen in part at least, 
as many of us now avow, from our past follies 

Is that opportunity, too, to slip by ? Are we, too, by 
OP policy, like those we blame, to close not only op 
minds to the best welfare of op country, but our hearts 
to the dire suffering of great masses of our fellows*^ 

Nor can we deny a great shpe of responsibility for 
that suffering Let us face that fact 
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OUR SHARE OF RESPONSIBILITY 

We have our share of responsibihty for the conditions 
which have produced Hitlente Germany The present 
fashionable condemnation of the Treaty of Versailles is 
an admission of that responsibility But a still greater 
responsibility resides in the fact that those who suffer 
most in Germany do so because they have taken advice 
which we proffered after the war, responded to the 
appeals we made Thousands to-day are in concentration 
camps because they adopted the policy of liberal anti- 
militansm we urged upon them and we are responsible 
as trustees of the great empty spaces of the earth 

Strange contradictions have marked our attitude 
towards Germany dunng the last quarter of a century. 

Just before the war, as we know, the “popular” 
attitude, the attitude, for instance, of the Northchffe 
Press with its enormous circulations, was extremely 
hostile to Germany Yet the pre-war Germany was a 
relatively Liberal Germany. In the whole of it there 
was not a single political pnsoner and th«re was a great 
Social-Democratic Party 

At the end of the war, in Bntam the same “popular” 
forces, and the forces of the pohtical Right demanded “a 
severe” and “stern” if not a punitive peace. The Peace 
of Versailles was widely cnticised for being too mild. 
We demanded repentance of the German people, a 
turning from the old ways of militarism. 

The Wei m ar Repubhcxwas established It was Liberal, 
Democratic, Pacifist, and , did represent in many respects 
a turmng from the old ways, a “repentance” But the 
attitude of the popular press and much of pubhc opinion 

21 
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generally was just as hostile as had been the attitude 
towards the Kaiserhch Germany We had maintained 
the blockade long after the armistice, worsening the 
appalling economic conditions inside Germany , we 
maintained outrageous — and silly — Reparations claims 
for ten years, we failed to stop or even adequately 
protest against the invasion of the Ruhr in 1923 The 
same sections of our opinion opposed the early entrance 
of Germany into the League, and, perhaps, most import- 
ant of all, refused the pleas of the Weimar Repubhc 
that we implement our promise that AUied armament 
should, if German disarmament were carried out, be 
reduced to something like the German level It was not 
merely that we did not do it We (in fact) repudiated 
the obhgation to do it 

No one with any knowledge of the facts to-day 
denies that we and France have a measure of responsi- 
bihty for the collapse of the Weimar Republic, for the 
conations which m|.de the commg of Hitler possible 

Perhaps indeed we now exaggerate the part which 
the Treaty of Versailles itself played m the result that 
has been produced Some of the evils which mark the 
German state, hke the evils of war itself, are older than 
the Treaty of Versailles, and the causes which produced 
the world war obviously had no ongin m the Treaty of 
Versailles It was less the Treaty itself (bad as that was), 
than the general policy after the war — the way the 
Treaty was interpreted and apphed that did the damage 

We now see that the pohcy of the ten years that 
followed the war, a pohcy often of humihation, was 
certain to inflict deep-seated wounds, to assuage the 
pain of which, crude and vehement, appeals would be 
made to feehngs, precisely the opposite of those of 
humihation — those which had been instilled by the 
pohby of 1918-1925 The philosophy of despair and 
cynicism could only be exorcised by an equally exagger- 
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ated philosophy of national self-confidence The moral 
defiances of to-day are in part at least Germany’s reply 
to the Treaty, and to ay»ed post-war pohcy 

The breach of faith involved m the “Peace”, the viola- 
tion of the Wtlsoman conditions on which Germany had 
laid down her arms, was the first mortal blow. The 
confidence reposed in President Wilson had been 
genuine, deep, and widespread — not m Germany alone 
When It was shattered all faith in the possibility of 
justice and disinterestedness was shattered at the same 
time 

Then came the blockade, continued (in the case of 
Germany), for eight months after the Armistice, and 
the appalling economic distress of the next few years 
The physique of the whole population, but above all 
of those below the age of five years, was permanently 
injured 

It must never be forgotten that the babies and children 
who were then below that age, m so far as they sur- 
vived are now the young men and women in Germany 
from sixteen to twenty-five years of age ^ 

Then came the outrage to the national feehngs of the 
invasion of the Ruhr in 1923 — contrary even (as the 
Bntish Law officers held), to the provision of the Peace 
Treaty itself. 

The result of all this was that physique and nerves, 
emotional and imaginative faculties, were subjected to 
a strain to which history affords no parallel on anything 
like so large a scale 

Pohtically, the feehng was “We cannot rely on other 

‘Though these facts are forgotten here they are remembered in 
Germany No later than January of this year (1939), Herr Hitler, 
in his speech to the Reichstag, said “After 800,000 children had 
perished from hunger and malnutrition at the end of the War we 
saw 100,000 Milch Cows bemg driven away under the cruel para- 
graphs of the dictated document (Diktat) which the humane 
democratic apostles of umversahsro forced upon us as a Peac“ 
Treaty ” 
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nations for anything whatever— yyisticQy decency, pity, 
sympathy, or any attempt at understanding ” 

The principle of the “scape-goat” is one which always 
comes in under such conditions It is one of the inevitable 
“compensatory” instincts The rage which could not 
be vented upon the former enemies was discharged 
upon the Jews 

One consequence of the events has gone far beyond 
what even the most pessimistic could have anticipated 
Mental, spiritual, development has been violently turned 
awry, and has produced results which are appalhng. 
We were prepared for a violent reaction from the worst 
concomitants of an infenonty-sense — ^aggressiveness, 
self-assertion, lack of all courtesy and respect, crude 
belief in force, subhme faith in one’s own powers and 
capabilities, contempt for the whole outside world We 
did not realise that the poison had eaten deeper, and 
that in weak minds and nervous bodies, subject to 
prolonged and high-power propaganda, a moral degra- 
dation would take place such as that which manifests 
Itself in the sadism of the S S guards in the Concentra- 
tion Camps, and the behaviour of the “radical” section 
of the Nazi Party in the pogrom of November, 1938 

We are apt to throw the blame on France We forget 
that France, from the very beginning, sought from us an 
assurance of protection against Germany (which we gave 
after the Weimar Repubhc was dead), as the condition, 
sine qua non, if France was to adopt towards Germany a 
pohcy which would enable the latter to regain her strength. 
The Anglo-American guarantee, as a substitute for the 
Rhine frontiei, with a buffer state broke down, the 
British guarantee of Mr Lloyd George (which was to be 
the substitute for the Anglo-American guarantee) never 
matenahsed, the Treaty of Mutual Assistance which 
France wanted was not ratified, the Protocol of 1924, 
which France wanted, was not ratified, and France was 
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pushed more and more, as a consequence, into an 
eflFort to “ keep Germany down” Had we given immedi- 
ately after the peace the kind of undertaking which we 
did give in 1938, post-war history might well have made 
very different reading 

Throughout the story is marked repeatedly by this 
tendency to refuse to adopt a pohcy early, when it 
might have been effective, and finally being driven to 
It late, when it is infinitely less effective 

Had we done in 1920, in the matter of Reparations, 
what we did at Lausanne in 1932, it is extremely unlikely 
we should ever have had the Great Inflation in Germany, 
and if that had not happened the conditions which 
produced Hitler imght never have arisen So with the 
guarantees to France So with the concessions to 
Germany itself Towards the weak and Pacifist Weimar 
Repubhc we were stiff and unyielding. When the 
Hitlerite Reich, armed and powerful, arose, we immedi- 
ately began to talk “appeasement”, and the same news- 
papers which had demanded hats off to France for the 
invasion of the Ruhr began daily to take their hats off 
to Hitler It IS a strange reflection that never since the 
war perhaps was Germany so generally popular as when, 
in defiance of the Treaty, she occupied the demihtansed 
zone 

We had then begun to recognise — and to say — ^that 
Germany had been badly treated at Versailles To-day 
it IS an exceedin^y popular theme But we had to wait 
until Germany was armed and provocative before we, 
the nation as a whole, or rather, the more popular press, 
began to say it. Again and again we had refused to the 
Weimar Repubhc concessions whiph we granted under 
threat of force to Hitler Our powerful Right in pohtics 
did not talk “appeasement” to the peaceful Republic, 
but It does talk “appeasement” to the aggressive Third 
Reich 
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We are not concerned here with the fact that this does 
not make a very mce picture, but with the fact that it 
all unphes an acknowledgement of a measure of responsi- 
bility for what has taken place m Germany 

There is one aspect of our responsibihty which seems 
strangely overlooked or dehberately ignored in Britam 
It IS this thousands of Germans are to-day suflfermg 
the tortures of the Concentration Camps simply because 
they responded to the appeals which Britam made to 
all Germans after the war to turn from the old ways and 
adopt new In a qmte defimte and direct way they have 
become victims of persecution for acting upon the advice 
given, and responding to the appeals made by the 
Bntish Government and the British people after the war 
We asked for a pohcy of “fulfilment” of the Treaty, of 
disarmament, of peace, of good wiU to foreigners, of 
democracy, a turning back from the old military ideas, 
a loyal acceptance of the pnnciple of the League of 
Nations We promised that if these thmgs were done 
we would forget the past, and the German nation should 
have peace and secunty. 

In the early years a large section of the German popu- 
lation responded to our appeal, turned from the old 
ways,- became Pacifist, desired disarmament, applauded 
the joming of the League. 

It is those Germans who thus responded to our appeal 
and are now the especial victims of the Nazi regime, 
and are even, many of them, menaced with death — 
who now as refugees ask sanctuary of us, who urged 
upon them the course which has brought them to this 
pass. The Liberals, those who made themselves promi- 
n«it as advocates of “fulfilment” of the Treaty, the 
advocates of the League, of disarmament, the opponents 
of secret German re-armament, the Germans in other 
words who were our friends, who took us at our word, 
are now in their tens of thousands in Concentration 
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Camps, or are refugees — ^because they favoured the 
policy we urged upon Germany A German Liberal 
wntes to one of the authors of this book • 

“It IS too little realised in England that the Nazis 
stave to extenmnate the democratic and hberal elements, 
Jewish and others, because they hold ideas which the 
Nazis call “western” (i e. English and French), and 
therefore reject as “un-German” As a matter of fact, 
those who have been particularly persecuted are mainly 
the friends of England and Enghsh ideas Bntish pohcy 
has certainly contnbuted to their present fate though 
not only by the making of the Peace Treaty The com- 
plete abandonment of the legal and moral obligations 
involved in the Peace Treaty constitutes a responsibihty 
hardly less than the former one Many refugees 
bitterly resent that they have lost everything because 
of their devotion to England, and partly through the 
pohtical attitude of England, and that they now are even 
refused an asylum in England because they are neither 
permitted to earn a living by work, nor are able to 
find guarantors for their subsistence ” 

We suggest that the foregomg letter should make 
bitter — and humihating — reading for British men and 
women 

Our empire constitutes a quarter of the world’s surface, 
and contains the emptiest spaces fit for human habita- 
tion Possessions so vast certainly carry with them very 
defimte responsibility. We talk readily enough of our 
great empire being held “as a sacred trust for civiliza- 
tion ” Do we attach any meamng at all to such phrases ? 
For in that case we certainly cannot brutally slam the 
door upon some of the very best of the world’s people 
at the very moment that they pensh — ^perish sometimes 
as the result either of conditions we may, even un- 
wittingly, have helped to create, or as the direct outcome 
of behaviour we have asked them to adopt. If, while 
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refusing to use the house ourselves, we allow those 
whom It might shelter to perish miserably in the cold 
outside because we think that their presence within it 
might cause us some slight inconvenience, then indeed 
we shall have come very near to those Nazi standards 
which have of late provoked the execration of mankind. 



CHAPTER in 


FROM ECONOMIC FALLACY TO 
NAZI MORALS'? 

If now we act upon the principle that we must m the 
interest of our state close our hearts to suffering and 
refuse to reheve it, we have m fact adopted the Nazi 
morahty that cruelty is justified if it serves our political 
pui poses, and we are on the road to the full acceptance 
of Nazi morals 

It is a common-place of post-war observation that 
economic nationalism has become, as compared with 
the pre-war brand, so much more intense in degree as 
to be different in kind 

We have now certain theones of economic advantage 
which are strictly subject to considerations which have 
nothing to do with economics, but are concerned with 
the colour of a man’s hair, the tint of his skin, the shape 
of his nose, or the accent of his speech The same 
co-operations or competitions (they are sometimes 
different names for the same thing) which would 
adnuttedly be advantageous with persons whose hair 
was one colour, or whose nose had one shape, become 
disadvantageous and ruinous if they are with persons 
whose hair has another colour or nose another shape. 
This distmction receives sometimes curious illustrations 
Some years since, one of the great “crusaders” for 
Empire Free Trade argued (as he still argues) that the 
admission of foreign food stuffs was rmnous to Bntish 
agriculture, throwing Bntish country workers out of em- 
ployment. Empire produce, he argued, did not have that 
effect Arose the question of Ireland Was she “foreign” 

29 
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or ImpemI If foreign, her produce would have a most 
deleterious effect upon the employment of Biitish workers, 
just as much, of course, as the produce of, say, Denmark, 
whose butter, bacon and eggs he regarded as extremely 
injurious to British agriculture Whether Irish produce 
could be considered “foreign”, or “empire”, depended 
upon whether Mr de Valera would pronounce the oath of 
allegiance to the king Until he had pronounced that form 
of words the produce of his country was foreign, and by 
that fact put Bntish agncultural workers out of their jobs 
But if he would pronounce the oath, then the otherwise evil 
and xmschievous butter and bacon became innocuous, 
good butter and bacon, depnvmg no British worker of 
his job 

We have left at this pomt the region of economics 
and have come to that of magic, of incantations whereby 
the same butter and the same bacon which before 
incantation was mjunous to Bntish industry becomes, 
after incantation, innocuous 

' But it IS by no means certain that some of the objec- 
tions to a worker, a doctor, or musician or architect, 
who happens to carry a foreign name, or whose nose 
is of a certain shape, are not m about the same category 

A man named Smith turns out certain products — 
dresses or dental plates, or comic songs, and no-one is 
disturbed even if the dresses or the plates or the songs are 
preferred to those produced by a man named Brown Bui 
if It IS discovered that Snuth’s name is really Schmidt, ther 
there are hkely to be violent and raucous protests , witl 
Acts of Parhament to stop the scandal But they are thf 
same dresses, the same plates, the same songs 

Economists have repeatedly noticed this strange 
disposition on the part of men, wherever the comphca 
tion of nationahsm enters, to see conflict of mteres 
where m other cases, economically exactly similar, n< 
conflict IS perceived 
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Psychologists have dealt at large with an alhed 
phenomenon — the desire to have scapegoats, enemies, 
to prefer unprofitable repression and enmity to a 
profitable co-operation We have learned, alas, that 
some evil amalgam of jealousy, sadism, tnbal am- 
mosities, an envious hatred of “the foreigner”, can lead 
people to desire injury to others more ardently than 
they desire advantage to themselves 

Indubitably that is a fact in human nature which 
again and again distorts men’s judgment, even of their 
own interests A course is sometimes condemned, not 
because it would injure us but because it would benefit 
someone else, and we seem sometimes to shp into the 
assumption that their benefit must necessanly be our 
injury 

If we are to find even a temporary corrective of those 
tendencies to dechne of population which are so threat- 
ening to our future as a nation and as an empire, and 
also to find a real solution of the refugee problem and 
give private charity in that matter a chance of being 
effective, then we must restore something of that freedom 
of migration which existed before the war, and which, 
for the countnes receiving the emigrants — our Domimons 
and the Umted States notably — ^was found to be com- 
patible with a steadily rising prospenty 

If there could be restored any considerable degree of 
that freedom of migration for individuals which marked 
the great period of prosperity and expansion durmg the 
nineteenth century, this problem would be entirely 
manageable, and pnvate generosity could operate to 
advantage It is the maintenance in all its rigidity of 
the economic nationahsm which has followed the war 
which condemns all efforts almost to impotence 
The post-war generation is apt to forget the degree 
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of freedom of movement both of goods, of money and 
of persons which existed before the war It was quite 
possible in those years for a man to travel round the 
world without dreaming of getting a passport He could 
enter every country freely, leave it freely Money, 
constituting a demand either for gold or silver, was 
in effect international Tariffs existed, but the whole 
elaborate system of quotas, licences, barter arrange- 
ments and what not which now strangle international 
trade was unknown Half a milhon emigrants entered 
the United States every year, (one peak year they 
amounted to a milhon), and were welcomed, some 
proportionate numbers going into Canada and Austraha. 
A stream which to-day we should call an appalhng flood 
“certain to swamp the labour market”, went into these 
countnes, and far from swamping the labour market 
those days of free immigration never knew the degree 
of unemployment which has followed the keeping out 
of the immigrant altogether 

If to-day one suggests that the alien restrictions 
might be a httle relaxed and the visas made a httle 
easier to obtain, one is told that this would bring all 
sorts of terrible penalties upon our own people Suggest 
that passports might be wiped away altogether and you 
would be told without hesitation that such a measure 
would reduce our society to chaos and bnng it crashing 
about our heads 

Do the people who tell us this, recall that there 
were no passports before the war*? That unemployment 
on the scale we now know it, as the kind of appalhng 
pestilence that it now is, did not then exist, despite the 
fact that our own population .was Jhein.jma:ga sing .as, 
it now i s no t, and that the birth rate was higher in every 
qne"^ the countfiesjust mentioned *? Why, after all, in 
the face of expenence, should we be in such terror of 
addition to our population *? Is it that we fear the resources 
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of the earth to be rapidly diminishing, our productivity 
falling*^ But on the whole, owing to very great technical 
advance, productivity has nsen, surpluses are larger. 
Why should we fear the population to consume them 
If our post-war pohcy differs so radically from our 
pre-war, it is not because we are less able to produce 
wealth , it IS not because of any alteration in the physical 
aspect of the world pointing to scarcity , it is from change 
of opinion, of view, of theory of national interest 

Sir John Hope Simpson, who has had unnvalled 
expenence in the refugee problem, and who has super- 
vised the exhaustive examinations and reports made by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs writes : 

“The existence of refugees is a symptom of the disappear- 
ance of economic and pohtical hberahsm Refugees are the 
by-products of an economic isolationism which has practically 
stopped free migration , they are the products of the popula- 
tion pressures m Europe which result m part from the 
paralysis of mtemational trade and the restnction of markets , 
they symbolise in a most tragic way the development of 
pohtical authontananism The basic real solution of the 
refugee problem, real or potential, is necessarily therefore 
related to the solution of the great problems of economic 
and political adjustment in the contemporary world 

“The refugee problem is, however, too urgent both m its 
existmg and its potential form to allow postponement of 
action until solutions of the more fundamental problems have 
been found 

This does not rule out large-scale schemes of mass 
settlement, some of which are here described. But then 
great cost, diflBculty, sometime unsuitabihty of chmate 
and location, unlikelihood of being able to deal rapidly 
enough with large numbers, must not be overlooked 
But these plans of group settlements cannot be 
developed at all unless there is some relaxation of our 
present restrictive pohcy, and unless present unfoimded 
^ Refugees Preliminary Report of a Surv^ (p 193) 

B 
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fears of being “swamped by abens”, are in some 
measure overcome 

The present authors would on no account discourage 
effort along the hnes of group settlement But what 
they strongly insist is that the vague possibihties of such 
plans m some indefimte future must not be allowed 
to excuse the prolongation of present exclusiomst 
pohcies, because unless those pohcies are modified so 
as to allow at least temporary homes where trainmg 
can be undertaken and necessary arrangements made, 
there is no possibihty of the groups being brought into 
being For those who nught form the groups will either 
be dead oi reduced to physical wreckage by hardship 

But not alone on those grounds Assuming that a 
reader rejects the econonuc conclusions here drawn he 
will have to ask himself certain questions which go 
beyond economics 

The main question he would have to face is this 

Does the interest of our nation demand that we 
pursue a policy which must render this refugee problem 
msoluble, and which must perpetuate those rmsenes 
which our press daily brings to our notice ‘f If to that 
question we answer yes, deciding that the interests of 
our own people demand it, then we must face a further 
question ansing out of that reply Assuming as true 
the behef that our own mterests demand that we impose 
suffering upon others, what will be the moral result to 
us If, in what we beheve to be the interests of our 
own people, we are compelled to witness unmoved, 
taking no adequate action, this vast sea of human-made 
misery beating on our shores, then will there not 
inevitably happen to us, at least m some measure, what 
has happened to those others, to the once humane 
German people who, also on behalf of what they too 
beheve to be national mterest, do this thmg 

For there is one aspect of this strange phenomenon 
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winch IS perhaps the most disturbmg of all Cruelty 
IS now lauded by the leaders in Germany as m itself 
a desirable thing, the capaaty to watch suflfenng 
unmoved, and to inflict it, is held up to German children 
as a proof of vinhty, of mascuhne virtue which they 
should do their best to acquire To be without pity and 
without mercy is held up as heroic, necessary for those 
who alone are fitted to be leaders 
This IS not a fantasy The vast power of the German 
State IS now being used to “condition” a whole people 
to regard the capacity for pity and mercy as the quahties 
of weakhngs and degenerates It is argued that to 
possess those qualities exposes a people to the danger 
of domination by others less scrupulous “Humane 
ideas,” wntes Hitler, “may be quite good when the 
man of highest value (le the German) has so com- 
pletely conquered and subjugated the world that he is 
Lord of the Earth” {Mem Kampf) Herr Kerri, the 
Reich Minister for Church Affairs, has declared in 
his speech of February 13, 1937 that “there has now 
arisen a new authonty as to what Chnst and Chnstiamty 
really are This new authority is Adolf Hitler”. And 
we know what Herr Kerri and his underhngs have 
managed to do with such passages of the Testament as 
the Sermon on the Mount And in the sadistic lust 
in ihe humiliatton of their victims revealed by Storm 
Troopers and other Nazis — as when pnson guards 
compel aged Jews to clean out lavatones with the sacred 
documents of their faith — ^we see how by repetition the 
battery can produce its results 
The once humane and avihsed German people almost 
certainly did not m the begmmng of the Nazi revolution 
intend or desire such results But when their pohcy 
demanded cruelty, then for the comfort of their own 
consciences, they had first to excuse, then to justify, 
then to glorify cruelty 
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This has happened to all nations in war-time But it 
IS not necessary to quote the Shakespearean hues to 
remind ourselves that heretofore we have always made 
a sharp distinction between the ethos of war and peace 
The most mihtary minded amongst ‘us have insisted that 
the standards of war were for war-time and that it was 
our duty to drop those standards as soon as peace 
came But the New Germany has made the worst of 
the war standards the standards of peace-time, because 
her peace-time pohcy demands deliberately inflicted, 
visible and avoidable cruelty. We cannot watch day by 
day deep agony at our very doors, refuse to do an3rthing 
about It, accept it as normal, without ourselves becoming 
corrupted and debased 

Dehberate cruelty, the perpetuation, that is, of 
suffenng which we could prevent if we decided so to 
do, will become increasingly “excusable”, a normal 
part of our hves With us, as with them, first we shall 
excuse it, and then justify it, probably with the swagger 
of some pretentious philosophy, glorify it as vinle and 
heroic, as do the Nazis and the Fascists And then we 
shall know that that contagion of savagery, now sweeping 
over so much of Contmental Europe, and which has 
already destroyed there standards of decency and com- 
passion which we had thought to be permanent conquests 
of the human spint, the very foundation of humane 
civilisation, had begun to engulf us too — ^Britain, the 
British Commonwealth, British mstitutions and way of 
life 

This, It will be said, is to get thmgs out of proportion 
It will be pomted out that, dreadful as are the sufierings 
of these people, homble as is the thing that has caused 
those suffermgs, there have been similar nusenes and 
evils that have existed and not touched us m the sense 
of barbansing ourselves , that the problem of tihe reJpugee, 
— ^pohtical, racial, rehgious — is a very old one, that in 
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China, Afnca, m Spain, brutalities have been common, 
and that m abstainmg from action m respect of them we 
have not undergone moral degeneration 

The answer to which is, first, that quite notoriously 
the world has become more callous as the result of what 
it has been compelled to witness, the stones it hears 
daily of the bombed cities of China and Spain, the 
daily accounts of cold-blooded terrorisms, to all of which 
It has become accustomed As a result, many who are 
neither cruel nor barbarous have become so satiated 
with pity that they no longer react to the spectacle of 
horror and cruelty. 

Secondly, we are not justified in assurmng that we 
can do nothing, or still less that we could have done 
nothing, about the suffenngs in China and in Spain 
In China and in Spam, as in Germany itself, we had 
our share of responsibdity for the policy which has 
produced the results we witness, as the preceding chapter 
shows Both Amenca and ourselves are now, on 
grounds of simple economic interest and political 
secunty, beginmng to furmsh to China aid which it 
would have been more effective to have furnished seven 
or eight years ago when she first began to suffer from 
the invader (One more instance of revised decisions, or 
decisions too long delayed ) As to Spam, we recognised 
a degree of interest at least, if not responsibihty, by 
initiating the Non-intervention Committee, and if that 
pohcy or its failure has had any part at all in mtensif^ng 
the suffenng inflicted by invaders upon the populations 
of Spanish cities, then we have some responsibihty for 
those suffenngs 

We cannot, therefore, close our hearts on the ground 
that we have no responsibihty, could not have done 
anything to prevent or lessen these horrors But assume 
even that we have no responsibihty If the fact that it 
has not been possible to take effective action m the case 
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of some distant horror is to be made now the excuse 
for refusing to take action where the horror is at our 
door and where action is quite possible, then indeed is 
“Evil marching from triumph to triumph” Those 
more distant abominations offered no such direct 
challenge to us as do the refugees who ask that the 
doors of our great and still largely empty Empire be 
opened just a httle to give them sanctuary from torture 
and death 

Suppose that, driving home in your car one night, you 
were to find, left callously on the road by some drunken 
or savage driver, a dreadfully injured child And you just 
drove on, leaving it there, arguing that after aU that 
very day three thousand children had been disembowelled 
or dismembered by bombs m Canton; or some scores 
similarly treated by the Itahan ’planes over Barcelona, 
and suppose that that sort of incident, in which com- 
fortable motonsts in their cars left dying children on 
the roadside became something quite commonplace 
with us, exciting no particular feehng, no particular 
comment If that happened, then, despite all argument 
or sophistry about the Chinese or the Spamsh cases, 
we should know that some vile change had come over 
our people, that there could then happen here things 
just as evil as the worst which has happened in Germany, 
or in Russia, or m Spam, or in China 

Those who now knock at our doors, in danger of their 
lives, are not strange tribes that do not feel and suffer 
quite as we do, whose standards and sensibilities are 
not ours They are of our civilisation, often, indeed, its 
very flower, gifted and cultivated Those prisoners in 
the camps, flogged into insensibility, their bones smashed, 
left lying the night through on the stone floor of then- 
cells, subjected to tortures hke those of the Inquisition, 
those victims include teachers at whose feet we have 
sat, whose daughters have been received into our homes 
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as teachers or nurses of our children; or they may be 
doctors whose knowledge has helped restore us to 
health and ease our pain, writers whose books have 
enlightened us, musicians whose music has uplifted us, 
mountaineers who have guided us in our mountain 
climbing, or just humble workers in the fields who have 
shown us how to make agriculture prosperous. To 
refuse sanctuary to these when sanctuary might be 
given, may be justified on some ground But it cannot 
possibly be justified on the ground that Indians in the 
Amazonian jungle, or Chinese on the Yangstze, or 
Kulaks in Siberia suffer as much, and that because we 
cannot save those distant sufferers, we are excused from 
saving those near at hand whom we can save, who 
belong to our particular fanuly of European civilisation. 

Once let us assume that only infliction of suffering 
upon people of our own State is wrong, that for our 
policy to cause suffenng to mere foreigners has no 
moral importance, and that we can disregard it, then 
indeed are we on the road to the German result in 
Britain 

The Germans say “The Jews suffer It does not 
matter because it is for the benefit of Germany ” Many 
of us seem to say “Foreigners suffer It does not 
matter because it is for the benefit of Britain ” The two 
doctrines are pamfully similar 

If we learn to harden our hearts to the agony of 
those thus near to us because they are “foreigners”, 
then we shall soon learn to make some similar cruelty 
part of our policy to those who are not “foreigners” 
Or in the Nazi fashion, we shall begm to make foreigners 
—and so unworthy of pity — of certain of our own 
people, of those whom yesterday we never dreamed 
were foreigners, as the Germans have made a foreigner, 
“sub-human and criminal”, not only of the Jew (who 
has been in many a German State as long as the 
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“Aryan”), and not only of the non- Aryan, but of the 
Socialist, the Pacifist, the Liberal, of those who beheve 
the “Jewish lies” contained in that entirely Jewish 
book, the Bible; of Germans like the Protestant 
Niemoller, and the Cathohc Faulhaber 

Let us once become accustomed to conscious cruelty 
on a large scale as legitimised by “high policy”, and it 
will not be long before our internal policy is marked by 
the same pnnciple, and the rivalry of our parties and 
classes becomes, not what it has been in the past, a 
decent and civilised contest of ideas, but what it has 
become over so much of Continental Europe, a bloody 
and ruthless vendetta, undeclared cml war, “govern- 
ment by murder”, as The Times said of the June purge 
in Germany, the application to modern pohtics of the 
method of the Borgias, of old Asiatic despotisms — or of 
modern Chicago gangsters — methods now applied by 
the government of a people that until yesterday we had 
believed, as they believed themselves to be, as orderly, 
as civilised and as kindly as any in the world. 

Why should we suppose ourselves to be immune from 
something similar To say that the quality of blood 
or grey matter in the bodies of those who have found 
their home in these islands is different from the blood 
in the veins, and the grey matter in the crania of Germans, 
is to be gmlty of those very pretentions about superiority 
of race we so blame in them It is part of the very 
folly which has brought them to their present pass. 

We are right in takmg pride in the fact that the 
purge and the pogrom do not belong to our methods 
of government But we should be quite wrong to assume 
that some physical, some biological difference explains 
It, or makes it impossible for us ever to resort to methods 
to which so much of the world has come or has 
returned If there is any such thing as a “race”, we are 
fimore of the German race than of any. Indeed the 
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nearness goes further than “race”. Every homely word 
we use — ^father, mother, flesh, blood, man, God — ^is a 
German word Our speech, our science, our religion, 
our educational methods, our royal family all owe 
something to Germany We can only escape the German 
fate by avoiding the German errors. 

The de-civilisation of a highly civilised people never 
happens as the result of dehberate intention A civilised 
and kindly people do not one day say “Now let us be 
cruel and barbarous ” They come to cruel and bar- 
barous things by believing that the welfare of the 
nation demands a cruel policy, that those ends of 
“National Destiny”, which include things of a mystical 
value, are ends beside which mdividual hardship has 
little importance , that the interests of our nation partake 
of the nature of a religious justification for over-ridmg 
not merely the interests of others, but for ferocious 
cruelty What that can lead to Germany shows, just as 
the Inquisitor, with a not fundamentally dissimilar 
fanaticism, with his rack and his torture chamber, had 
shown us long before But there is something more 

In the chapter which follows an attempt is made to 
bring home to the reader what this problem really is 
It IS not enough to know vaguely and generally that 
some people in Germany suffer from cruelty “The 
essence of truth is degree” How much do we fully 
reahse 

An Aryan Englishman writing in the Spectator of 
August 19th, 1938, remarks that “Everyone knows”, 
but adds very truly that “we don’t know enough”. 

Go to Vienna hear the details, the refinements of this 
persecution discover persecution in terms of mdmduals, 
personahties , meet the men who’ve been to concentrauon.' 
camps, the women who’ve been made to walk on hands aa<^ 
knees m cafes and m the streets A sound general idea iSj 
not enough 
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His article was the more remarkable because it was 
written before the Great Pogrom of November Even 
then, he wrote that life for the non-Aryans could not 
be more unbearable, more vile For there are ways of 
destroying life without the use of a revolver And 
beating is only one method, the crudest and quickest, of 
torturmg a group of human beings 

Any visitor, he adds, who can gam the confidence of non- 
Aryans will meet fanulies where the husband or son is in a 
concentration camp, and no one knows when he will come 
out, or whether he is ahve or dead He will, as I did, meet 
men who have come out of those concentration camps 
But he will learn nothmg from them For they have been 
told that if they say one woid of their experiences they will 
be sent back agam. They do not even tell their wives Such 
is the atmosphere of fear Every day more cafes and restaur- 
ants are being closed to Jews He will find public parks 
closed to his fnends, tennis courts, too, and the lovely palace 
of Schonbrunn and its public groimds He will find all 
swimmmg-pools closed to them (A favounte Nazi crack is 
“Jews may bathe m the Danube so long as they do not come 
out ”) He will find even the benches m the streets marked 
“For Aryans only” And he will feel Vienna closmg in on 
the Jews, suffocatmg them 

There are many other forms the persecution takes 
Nazis descend on Jewish households and take what they 
want To protest, as the Jews know, would be fatal 
Probably there is not a Jew in Austria to-day whose 
car has not been reqmsitioned And this robbery pene- 
trates to the poorest Jewish families, too Their jobs 
are taken away Jewish doctors, for instance, may 
not practise in Vienna — “except on their wives and 
families” And eminent Aryans, sympathisers with the 
former regime perhaps, have suffered to some extent the 
^me fate, too — ^put in a concentration camp for a few 
jy^ks, while their jobs aie distributed to enthusiastic 
N^zis Many small Jewish shopkeepers are forced 
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to employ Nazi “commissionaires”, often quite young 
boys, to protect them, so they are told, from over- 
enthusiastic Aryans These “commissionaires” have 
’complete control of the shop, and allow the owner to 
take home with him only a small fixed percentage of the 
takings 

The Jews try to leave, of course If they have been to 
concentration camps they are forced to leave by a certain 
date With their emigration laws the Nazis give those 
crippled lives a final kick 

Not only are they allowed to take only thirty marks away 
with them, not only are they taxed half the value of most of 
the things they take away, but they are also taxed as to 25 
per cent of all their money and belongings accordmg to their 
value on January 1st of this year (1938) — smee when the Nazis 
themselves, m many cases, have taken the remammg 75 per 
cent They are insulted, too, on the German frontier I was 
in a carriage full of them, and T saw it They were brave, 
dignified people, who had left husbands or wives behmd, 
unable to leave Vienna, hardly expectmg to see them again 
The scenes in Vieima station, where whole famihes weie 
sphttmg up, were pitiful And no less pitiful are the queues 
m the sunbaked streets outside the consulates, queues which 
form up, as for a theatre premiire, in the early hours of the 
morning But the pnma donna m the consulate is far more 
maccessible than any film star, and I have met Jews who have 
waited eveiy morning from 5am, sometimes waiting only 
for information and sometimes for the visa or permit they 
have been told to collect 

No words, says this same writer, no amount ot 
examples of cruelty and bestiality, can convey to the 
reader who hasn’t felt it the atmosphere of Vienna, the 
air which the Austrian Jews must breathe 

For it IS not so much mdmdual acts of persecution a» 
the atmosphere these produce, the terror at every nng of the 
front-door bell, the smell of cruelty in the air, which dnves 
elderly Jews to stay behmd locked doors all day and mothera^ 
to keep their childien indoors, children who should be swim- 
mmg and playmg m the sun Feel that atmosphere and you^ 
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can xmderstand why it is that famihes and friends spUt up 
to emigrate to the comers of the earth, why young men and 
women leave their country without money, without labour 
permits, to start life agam with every disadvantage society 
can improvise For the young people it isn’t quite so bad, 
maybe» Even if they’ve spent the best years of their hfe 
studymg medicme, only to find they cannot use the know- 
ledge they have gamed, even if they’ve no fnends and no 
money m the country where they immigrate, they’ve a chance 
of a hfe, some chance But for the old people, who cannot 
start agam, who have hved all their hves m the Vierma which 
has turned against them, and become a part of it, who can- 
not stand day after day m the hot sun outside the consulates. 
It is the end of everytiung. 

These Imes are being written only a few months after 
the crisis of September, 1938, when the people of our 
cities trembled under the shadow of war 

Day and night our churches were open that men and 
women might enter to offer their prayers to God for 
peace Those prayers were answered, and we were 
granted peace The immediate price was paid by a 
nation of Central Europe, whose State had been for long 
a refuge for the persecuted of neighbouring States To 
preserve peace its Government sacrificed that freedom, 
and their State passed under the domination of the 
Nazi power Many who now flee in terror of their 
hves, who now face death or torture as the result of 
the policy which we counselled, and by which we, not 
they, have benefited, and who by that fact have given 
proof of courage and readiness to face hardship, now 
knock at the doors of the greatest Empire of the world, 
asking sanctuary Shall those doors be closed against 
^em ? They offer prayers to us for a chance of life, 
fe we prayed to God for peace Our prayers were 
^toted It is now in our power to grant theirs What 
«swer shall we give to them 
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THE STORY OF ELSA STRAUSS 

The following can hardly be called a piece of fiction 
since every incident has actually occurred within the 
last year or two, in many of the cases the accounts being 
taken from actual newspaper reports But, m order to 
make a continuous narrative, thmgs which have hap- 
pened to several people have, as it were, been collected 
together and assumed to have happened to one The 
only liberties taken with actual events has been in some 
small measure to re-arrange the chronology in the sense 
that events spread over four or five years have been 
compressed into a shorter period, and the later condi- 
tions, m one or two cases, advanced a year or two 
If the mcidents of the story are compaied with the 
well substantiated cases given m the notes m the end, it 
will be observed that the story itself is an under-state- 
ment and has avoided mclusion of the worst forms of the 
cruelties known m Germany to-day 

A full length novel, The Mortal Storm, by Phyllis 
Bottome, deahng with the life of a non- Aryan family in 
Germany to-day, has been published m the Pengum senes 
Othei books m the Pengum senes dealmg with this aspect 
of the refugee problem are I was Hitlefs Prisoner ^ by 
Stefan Lorant, What Hitler Wants, by E O Lorimer 
and The Jewish Problem, by Louis Golding 

In a year or two now, if everything went well at the 
University, Elsa would get her degree, and would realis^e 
what had been her ambition ever since she had been a 
schoolgirl, too shy to talk about it Fully qualified m 
medicine she would be able to carry on the work which 
had been her father’s and had brought him renown^ 
throughout the civilised world And more than tenowh 
— ^the deep gratitude of so many hundreds of parent 
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3m whose spirits he had lifted so much pain . parents 
ho had seen their subnormal or defective children 
ansformed into healthy, intelligent boys and girls. 
IS long years of work in that strange region of the 
uctless glands coupled with his nutritional research 
ad enabled him (sometimes with the help of surgical 
itervention) to get results which no man in his field 
ould approach She wondered if any work in the world 
/'as more worth while than theirs — ^her father’s and 
lOW hers. She remembered the English couple who had 
irought their child to the Sanatorium a year or two ago 
ind who had taken it away last week. A year ago 
he child’s tongue hung lolhng from its mouth, the 
ipeech was thick and muddled, the eyes duU, the 
race was vacant and mask-hke — all the stigmata of 
the defective, perhaps the imbecile The parents 
were nice people, marned, she gathered, late m life, 
perhaps they had prayed for children, or a child 
and this . 

When the child left it was as bright, as intelligent, 
as healthy as any hundred children taken at hazard 

In just a little over a year, Elsa’s father had wrought 
that miracle It was like the work of one of the miracle 
men of old, cleansing the leper and restoring the sight 
of the blind True, he had brought in Ludwig, the 
Viennese surgeon, to help, although Ludwig had taken 
some persuading that surgical intervention was any use, 
or even justified But that was like her father — ^he never 
attempted to keep his cases to himself, and though 
Ludwig had since taken much of the kudos, and the 
operation, now fairly common, was coming to be called 
^‘Ludwig’s operation”, Elsa knew that the whole thing 
fes really her father’s work. 

^ffhe English parents could hardly believe that this 
^wcle had been wrought m their child When, on the 
^BCJthey were taking the child away, they tried to thank 
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her father, both had shamelessly broken down, they 
could barely speak 

Well, It was that work that she would carry on She 
did not suppose she would marry That ass Willi had 
badgered her with his love-making but no. Her 
domestic affections would probably be absorbed by 
little Karl, her dead brother’s boy of six, of whom she 
had decided to take charge It was a strange thing 
that old Karl should have come through the war without 
a scratch and then get smashed up with his wife in 
that flying accident But life was like that Still it had 
been hard on her father But they both now rejoiced 
in the little Karl, with his bght hair, hght complexion, 
so like his father of whom his little mannerisms so 
poignantly reminded one And he had all Karl’s gift 
of popularity But she would be hanged if she would 
let the von Rittenhausen keep him at their place at the 
seaside all the summer The old Baron spoiled him, and 
It wasn’t good for the child, who would get imperious 
like the junkers that the von Rittenhausen were. 

As she went into the restaurant where the students 
usually had lunch, she noticed that the members of her 
particular little gang, with whom she usually sat, were 
all talking excitedly “More politics of that harum- 
scarum Willi,” she reflected “What is it now, I wonder. 
Last term it was money reform, some new kind of money 
that was to make us all rich and abolish all taxes, if 
only the bankers would permit it He wanted them all 
shot The term before that it was the Freemasons her 
wanted aU put in jail I wonder whom it is now ” ^ 

But, as she came up to the table, the talk suddenl;^ 
stopped, and some of the students looked awkward an,^ 
embarrassed 
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“Oh, don’t mind me, Willi,” said Elsa, “I can never 
quite follow Willi’s politics, but then politics are not 
my line of country Who are the villains now, Willi 
Last term you lemember it was the bankers Before 
that the Freemasons and before that the French Vvho 
IS It now?” 

But Willi looked glum and angry and there was a 
general silence In a moment the subject changed 

Elsa had to leave early for her lecture, while the 
others were having colSfee and, as she went through the 
door, she caught the sound of Willi’s voice, and of the 
one word “Juden” But nothing registered m Elsa’s 
imnd It was only afterwards that she remembered 

The next day no one was at the usual restaurant table, 
and that afternoon above the notice board in the entrance 
hall of the operating theatre someone had stuck a hand- 
bill which read “Clear the Jews out of German hos- 
pitals,” and underneath was a crooked cross which she 
now saw for the first time 

Then she remembered She bore a Jewish name , her 
grandfather had been a Jew mariied to a non-Jewish 
Englishwoman But she had never thought of herself 
as Jewish Nor indeed had any of their friends thought of 
the family as Jewish This handbill was doubtless the 
work of that windbag Wilh, who was angry because she 
had made fun of his pohtical fads — and perhaps because 
she had repelled his advances a httle brutally He had 
lately taken up with this strange fellow Hitler and his 
crazy gang Well, next year Willi would be off on some 
other craze It was not worth worrying about Every- 
one knew that her family were German to the core, that 
her father was one of a dozen scientists who with Wasser- 
mann, Ehrhch, Einstem and such other Jews stood at 
the very top of Europe’s scientific achievements and who 
had contributed, as no other dozen men had, to the great- 
ness of German science and to the world’s lespect for it. 
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At supper that night, her father asked her about her 
day’s work and she spoke of the incident. He was as 
httle disturbed as she. 

“Yes,” he said, “I suppose I am half Jew since my 
father was a Jew, you are not even half Jew since your 
mother was not a Jewess. And I have never bothered 
about these pohtical things-^you know how absorbing 
our work is — ^it does not leave much room for anything 
else But this ‘race’ business which the Hitlei lot talk 
IS, of course, the sorriest rubbish It is a re-hash of the 
half baked science of that Englishman Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, who cooked up the half baked notions of 
the Frenchman Count Gobineau Its nonsense has been 
demonstrated by anthropologists again and again There 
IS no such thing as a ‘pure’ race The Germans are not 
Nordic any more than the French are Gauls, or the 
Enghsh Anglo-Saxon No After aU, we who hve m 
Germany are an educated people and that stuff is not 
going to capture our nation. And then ” His 
glance rose for a moment to that place above the fire- 
place where they had put Karl’s iron cross “No,” 
concluded Dr Strauss, “you need not worry about 
Master WiUi and his quaint politics ” 

But before the year was out both Elsa and her father 
had re^on to be less confldmt 

Those pohtics they had so long ignored, began to 
intrude onto their peaceful and laborious household. 
The inqiossible had happened. That fellow Hitler had 
conoe to power, and all the dunces from all the Umver- 
sities of Germany seemed to have jomed the ranks of his 
foliowecs and to be swaggering in Brown umforms and 
floimshing whips 

The change came for them, as for so many others, hfce 
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a transformation scene at the theatre One day they 
were working and hvmg m peace and security with masses 
of fnends, doing their work, visiting, going out to dinner 
parties, not aware of any difference between them and 
other Germans, those whom they had known all their 
lives And then, almost the next day it seemed, it had 
all changed Fnends of a lifetime knew them no more , 
houses they had gone into almost as freely as mto their 
own no longer admitted them , dare not admit them For 
The Terror had begun Friendship with a Jew or half- 
Jew might mean denunciation to the Secret Pohce, loss of 
position ; the concentration camp, heaven knows what 

She had witnessed things in the street which a year 
ago she would have demed could ever have happened 
in a German city gangs of boys of fifteen and sixteen 
in broad daylight, carrymg clubs and whips, parading 
along the streets and stopping an old bearded man, 
knocking him down and then with their sticks beating 
him into msensibihty while a gathering crowd of wdl 
dressed men and women and children looked on with 
laughter and encouragement When on that occasion a 
decent-minded, elderly taxi dnver had attempted to 
intervene and offered to take the insensible old man 
home, passing S S. men had forbidden him to do so, 
remarking that if the Jew dog had been beaten up he 
doubtless deserved it Had this people among whom 
she had hved all her life gone completely mad ? 

Alas f She was to come to know that the madness 
could do worse than that 

Of course, it had not really come as suddenly as it 
seemed Elsa had been almost unconsaous of the storm 
that was brewing until she found herself in the midst 
of It, a victim Just as a man about whose wife there is 
some scandal is the last to hear of it, so many of those 
under suspicion by the National Sociahst Party in Ger- 
many were the last to know what offences they had been 
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committing It was not merely that of being a Jew, or 
even a part Jew, or of knowing one A report that you 
had been fnendly with a Social Democrat, or someone 
supposed to be a Commumst, or that you had Commu- 
nist sympathies or ideas, or that you had made a dis- 
paraging remark about Goebbels , or failed to salute a 
passing Nazi procession , or, most dangerous of all, had 
offended some official of the party, was enough to 
expose you to denunciation 

Many of those who were to suffer most terribly saw 
nothing of the tempest until it was upon them 

It was the case with Elsa Right up to the arrival of 
Hitler to power, and even later, she had no sense of 
being in danger or would have deemed that she was 
She reflected afterwards how completely many “non- 
political” Germans somehow managed to abstract 
themselves from the pohtical hfe of their country, to 
remain ignorant of events with which the outside world 
was famihar 

They had been convmced that the heat of the fury 
must gradually dimimsh, that the Radical element must 
give way to the Moderates They had not realised how 
the smouldenng bitterness was continually being fanned, 
ready to blaze into a frenzy 

Even for some considerable time after the arrival of 
Hitler to power Elsa’s hfe was not greatly affected And 
then one day she received from a Jewish friend a sum- 
mary — ^in newspaper cuttings — of the anti- Jewish decrees 
that had been announced. 


They were to the effect that. 

(1) All non-Aryan officials (this term embiaces m addition 
to civil servants proper, teachers, university professors, 
judges, public prosecutors) are forthwith dismissed civil 
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service On the same day a law is issued debarnng non- 
Aryan lawyers 

(2) Non-Aryan doctors are depnved of their panel practice 
(which m Germany is the backbone of most medical practices) 

(3) A new decree has created a “numeras clausus” for 
Jews m secondary schools and umversities 

(4) A decree expels dentists and dental surgeons from 
panel practice under the same condition as medical doctors 

(5) A decree by the Prussian Munster of the Interior 
apphes the Aryan Clause of the Civil Service Law to mum- 
cipal officials and employees 

Pnvate health msurance companies have decided to 
exclude from their service all those non-Aryan doctors who 
have been excluded from panel practice 

(6) A new Civil Service Law stipulates that no one who 
is not Aryan, or is married to a non-Aryan can be appomted 
a civil servant m future No exceptions of any kind are to 
be allowed 

The Labour Front (which replaces both the trade muons 
and the employers’ orgaiusations) has adopted the Aryan 
paragraph 

(7) The orgamsation of the film industiy excludes all non- 
Aryans from employment m films in any capacity what- 
soever 

(8) Jews are not to be admitted mto the air-raid precau- 
tions organisation 

(9) A new Peasants’ Law decrees that no one who cannot 
prove his and his wife’s Aryan descent back to 1800 can 
become an hereditary farmer 

(10) A new Joumahsts’ Law prevents non-Aiyans from 
contmumg to work as joumahsts, except on purely Jewish 
newspapers 

(1 1) The Aryan Clause of the Civil Service Law is extended 
to teachers m piivate schools 

(12) Hitler’s deputy, Hess, has issued an order to all party 
members to avoid any contact whatever with Jews 

(13) The Mmister of Education has pubhshed a hst of 
books to be used m the schools for instiuction m the Jewish 
question These books mclude The Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion 

(14) A decree by the Mmister of the Interior provides that 
only Aryans may be admitted to the examinations of the 
medical faculty 
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The Minister of the Intenor has doireed that in future no 
licences for dispensing chemists shall be issued to non- 
Aryans 

A decree by the President of the Press Chamber provides 
that nobody who cannot prove his or his wife’s Aiyan 
ancestiy back to 1800 may be m any way connected with 
pubhshmg activities 

She began reading with more or less of indifference 
All this could hardly touch her By the tune she had 
finished she had become pale and trembhng Did this 
mean that she, too, daughter of one of the greatest 
scientists of Germany, was not allowed to carry on her 
work — ^his work of mercy and salvation 

She was soon to know A few days later the Rektor 
sent for her He had been a friend of her father’s and 
was as kind as he could be. Did she know of these new 
regulations They . . it The man was pamfuUy 
embarrassed Finally he blurted it out She would not 
be allowed to take her degree, would not be allowed to 
practise medicine in Germany By this time Elsa was 
braced for it Was there no way round ^ She was not 
a Jewess — ^her grandmother had been Enghsh — ^her 
father only half Jew Her mother had been a smcere 
Protestant 

But, explained the Rektor, it was not merely the 
regulations, the law they had to consider The Brown 
Shirts now dominated everythmg, everywhere , and they 
were the law It was part of the new principle that the 
true Nazi-minded leaders, carrying out the wishes of 
The Leader were not to be hampered by any regulations 
at all In the past the ruler had been subject to the law, 
in future the law, the mere verbal regulation, was to 
be subject to the Leader The Brown Shirts had recently 
made it very plain in the Umversity itself, and particu- 
larly in the medical school, that if the non-Aryans did 
not leave, then there would be riots, perhaps bloodshed. 
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and if he, the Rektor, attempted to protect the non- 
Aryans he would bring himself under the displeasure of 
the Party Plainly the Rektor, though tembly 

sorry, was also tembly frightened, and trying hard to 
say that he could not jeopardise his own position by 
appearing to give an anti-Nazi or even a “luke-warm” 
interpretation to the new orders. 

When Elsa left him she moved in a sort of a mist of 
incomprehension She could not even turn to her father 
just then because for a week or two he had been absent 
at a big medical association meetmg in New York 

So this was the end of her dreams of carrying on the 
great work of her father — ^that work which had brought 
hundreds of httle children out of the darkness of feeble- 
mindedness and imbecihty into the hght of intelligent 
hfe — a work unequalled in its way Why had she thus 
been forbidden to make her contnbution to human 
knowledge 7 * Why Why WHY Because they 
supposed that in her veins ran a tiny drop of the race 
to which had belonged Jesus Christ, his Mother, his 
twelve Apostles, which had given to Christendom its 
Bible, indeed its every religious conception, to the West 
Its moral law 

Exclude Jews from medicine ' She had a moment of 
hysterical laughter. She recalled that a non-Jewish 
medical man a year or two before (while it was still 
relatively safe to refer even to the Imown truth) had 
pointed out that a Nazi who has venereal disease must 
not allow himself to be cured by salvarsan, because it is 
the discovery of the Jew Ehrhch He must not even 
take steps to find out whether he has this ugly disease, 
because the Wassermann reaction which is used for the 
purpose IS the discovery of*a Jew A Nazi who has 
heart disease must not use digitalin, the medical use of 
which was discovered by the Jew, Ludwig Traube 
If he has toothache he will not use cocaine, or he will 
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be benefiting by the work of a Jew, Carl Koller Typhoid 
must not be treated, or he will have to benefit by the 
discoveries of the Jews Widal and Weil If he has 
diabetes he must not use insulin, because its invention 
was made possible by the research work of the Jew 
Minkowsky If he has a headache, he must shun pyra- 
nudon and antipyrin (Spiro and Eilege) Anti-Seraites 
who have convulsions must put up with them, for it was 
a Jew, Oscar Liebreich, who thought of chloral hydrate. 
The same with psychic ailments; Freud is the father 
of psycho-analysis Anti-Semitic doctors must jettison 
aU discovenes and improvements by the Nobel Prizemen, 
Bdrdny, Otto Warburg, the dermatologists, Jadassohn, 
Bruno Bloch, Unna, the neurologists Mendel, Oppen- 
heim, Kronecker, Benedikt , the lung speciahst Fraenkel , 
the surgeon Israel , the anatomist Henle , and others 
Why ' Gentile medicine owes almost as much to the 
Jews as does Gentile religion and moral law. Above all 
in this work for children had the Jews shone 

The fives of 5,000 babies are saved each year in England 
alone through the researches of Ehrhch, that those born 
deaf are now able to speak is partly due to the pioneenng 
efforts of Pereire and Van Praagh, Nathan Straus, of 
New York, was responsible more than any other man 
for the general introduction of pasteunsed milk, and 
Dr. Barnardo, who was of Jewish descent, established 
the world’s greatest orphanage 

She, too, was to have helped m that work of h^ 
father and her father’s race It was to have been hen 
vocation. She had asked nothing more than to hi 
allowed to go on with the work of mercy. And she WJl 
forbidden How had she offended ? 

And httle Karl ? Was he, too, with his shinmg eyn 
his “nordic” aspect, his amazing child mtelhgencej^® 
be engulfed in this vast wave of injustice ? WouMjSh 
too, as long as he lived, be the victim of insult, indigi^^ 
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vileness, the helpless butt of any stupid “Aryan” who 
chose to kick him, to spit upon him*? Is that the 
future that I shall be forced to see him face 
Thus m angry chaos her mind ran on Where could 
she turn What now could she do ^ 

When she got home httle Karl had returned already 
from school. Why so early 

There was a new teacher, younger than the previous one 
who had liked Karl so much, and whom Karl had hked 
The new teacher kept calhng Karl names Made him 
sit by himself and made all the children tease him Had 
made him say “Hed, Hitler” three times in front of the 
class by himself and the whole class laughed “Why, 
Elsa, Why *>” 

Yes, Why It was so ugly a story that Elsa did not 
encourage him to dwell on it, but swore to herself that 
never should Karl attend that school again She would 
teach him herself 

Three days later on her father’s return from New York 
she talked it over with him As always he was helpful 
and consohng, though, having for a month been reading 
the foreign press, he knew far more of events than did 
Elsa, and knew now its seriousness for them 
“I ought to have seen this thing coming,” he said, 
“but then I have never thought of myself as a Jew, or 
half Jew, or having any relationship to Jewry All my 
life I have thought of myself as German, and, if any- 
thing besides German, as Enghsh, since my mother was 
English. Perhaps I was wrong If I had stuck more 
closely to my father’s people we might have somewhere 
now to turn The fact that we have not belonged to 
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their community and have in reality all our hves belonged 
to the German — ^the ‘Aryan’ German— is not going to 
help us now I can see now that in so far as the Jews do 
make a separate community, they have been so made by 
the very persecutions they have suffered They have had 
to stand together for protection Note our case We 
have in fact been absorbed, assimilated, we were Ger- 
mans Look at httle Karl, with his fair hair and pink 
and white complexion — a Nordic if ever there was such 
a thing as a Nordic, much more ‘Nordic’ than Hitler, 
who, from all accounts, is not Nordic at all Karl, too, 
will be tainted, an outcast Among Jews we may find 
refuge Coming over on the boat I was reading of this 
effort in Palestine It is amazing* the Jews once more 
returning to the land, the soil, and making the most 
civihsed agricultural communities perhaps the world has 
ever seen But only the sohdanty of world Jewry in the 
face of this thing, the kind of thmg going on around us 
now, has made the Palestine miracle possible If we were 
Jews, if we had remained in that commumty we — or you 
and little Karl — ^might find refuge there As it is , 

“Why am I dreaming sad dreams like this *>”* he went 
on with a smile “We need not yet take the road to 
Palestine Our practice, after all, is largely with foreig- 
ners, English and American What we must now do is 
to move to Vienna You go there. We have relatives 
there and you can get your degree there and that gay old 
city can be our headquarters and finally our home You 
shall go first with little Karl and I will follow later. 
I did not tell you, but I may as well tell you now, that 
the first news that I got on return home was that I must 
resign my hospital appointment — or I will be made to — 
and then perhaps I will be allowed the use of the labora- 
tory there, perhaps not So the move to Vienna is 
‘indicated’ ” 
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The next day she set about the move, and learned 
■what the regulations |were, and what sort of thing 
happened to a non-Aryan trying to get a passport ^ 

First of all, the non-Aryan who wished to leave the 
country would have to get a certificate of good conduct 
from the pohce authonties 

At the pohce stations, the hours for granting these 
certificates were erratic and usually very short Apph- 
cants were hned up outside the station m two queues — 
non-Jews in one, and Jews in the other 

As the Jewish population is not more than five per 
cent of that of the whole cotmtry (m fact it is only one 
per cent), only one Jew was admitted for every twenty 
non-Jews This meant that the Jewish queue was kept 
waiting many times as long as its “Aryan” counterpart 

Sirmlar methods were being adopted all over Germany 
for the transaction of most ofl&cial business. Sometimes 
the Jews spent three or four mghts in queue-waiting 
before they could obtain some certificate or official form 
, It was no unusual thmg to see old men, and raggedly- 
clothed, badly-shod women and children, shivering in 
ram or sleet as they waited endlessly outside a Govern- 
ment estabhshment 

At night the waiting Jews were fair game for rough 
handhng. 

When the certificate of good conduct had been 
obtained, the Jew who ■wished to leave the country had to 
apply for another certificate as proof that all_his taxes 
had been paid. 

This required a further queuing up of three or four 
days, and to obtain the tax certificate the authorities 
had to be given full details of property, cash, or holdings 
held by the apphcant. 

1 These particulars were given in an article published in the 
London Star of November 22nd, 1938 Some of the conditions 
were not in force when Elsa was trying to get her passport 
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(Not only did the taxes for the current year have to be 
paid, but those for the following year as well This 
second figure is sometimes fixed with fantastic mgenmty 
to hinder the taxpayer ) 

Even if the Jew was lucky enough to satisfy all the 
prehminanes he was still not granted a passport unless he 
could produce proof that he had a visa to go abroad — 
(and many foreign Governments will not grant a visa 
unless a passport is produced first >) 

The granting of the visa might take anythmg from a 
few weeks to many months The certificate that all 
taxes have been paid remained valid for only four weeks, 
so that the Jews whose visa does not arnve m time may 
have to go through the whole performance of waiting 
and paying again 

Some of these difiiculties might be overcome by 
bribery Nazi officials, it became known were usually 
well disposed towards monetary persuasion, but, hke 
the demands of their leaders, the sums needed to bribe 
them were likely to mount ever higher and higher If 
they were offered 100 marks and they knew that the man 
who made the offer had 1,000 marks, they would want 
the 1,000 And if the 1,000 were not forthcoming, they 
would make an arrest on a charge of offermg a bribe of 
100 marks Bribery was a desperately dangerous business 

Such were the prospects. Nevertheless, Elsa started 
out She got on fairly well at first and reached the 
stage of waiting in the passport office It was unlucky 
that her name prompted the idea that she might be 
“non-Aryan”, and the particulars which she was 
obhged to furnish reveahng her as a non-Aryan student 
of medicine and the daughter of a non-Aryan scaentist, 
seemed particularly to excite the hostihty of the um- 
formed young louts swaggering with automatics on them 
hips. 

She was not long in discovenng that the very thipfe 
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which had been her pnde — her father’s scientific emin- 
ence, her own unusual academic record — ^were the very 
thmgs that made the pimply-faced boy m Brown umform, 
who demanded to see her papers, angnest With a 
start she recognised hun A student she had known, 
sent down for sheer stupidity, and worse, “a really dirty 
swine”, as another boy had descnbed him She began 
to understand . she, the non-Aryan, could get honours, 
could beat the “pure” Nordic No wonder he, with 
other similar Nordics, clamoured for the non-Aryans 
to be excluded from the umversities She began to under- 
stand why one Brownshirt Leader had said “ When you 
hear the word culture, loosen the safety catch of your 
automatic ” 

When the pimply-faced youth pushed her into the 
httle dark room at the back, she began to hear stones 
She heard an old bent woman whisper “Yes, he was 
taken away” “Taken away?” How “taken away*?” 
And she began to hear names for the first time 
“Dachau”. 

Some of those m the room had been trying for six 
weeks to get a passport They came every day the 
moment the office was opened and waited without going 
out for food, for anything, for fear their names might 
be called m then: absence, until the office was closed 

“I could not stand it at first,” said one elderly woman, 
who looked pale and ill “You see they won’t let us use 
the lavatones They are marked ‘Not for Jews’. So I 
neither eat nor dnnk anythmg m the mormng Now I 
don’t have to go out ” 

Elsa waited And waited. And waited — and worried 
what httle Karl was doing left alone m the flat. After 
his experience at the school, she was determined that 
he should not go back there She knew him for a sensi- 
tive child, and recalled what had happened to Katarina’s 
boy — eleven After returning from sdiool (me day, he 
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had chmbed on to the roof from the attic on the fifth 
floor A moment after there were screams from people 
m the street and a httle heap of bloody pulp lay in the 
road way 

No, Karl should not go back to school But it was 
difficult to leave him at home 

She continued to go to the passport office She sat 
there one whole day, and another, and another 

The fourth day she heard one of the men talking 
“If I could afford another two or three thousand marks, 
none of this waiting would be necessary Get a Nazi 
lawyer m favour in the party and give him a fat ‘honora- 
rium’ to ‘take your case m hand’ and you can get a 
passport m twenty-four hours” 

Elsa jumped She and her father in the old days had 
known many lawyers, some must be bien vu in the party 
She thought Why, of course There was Dr Schmidt 
They had known him rather well 

The next day she went to see him Having known 
him pretty well, she was not particularly secretive She 
explained she had decided to move to Vienna and take 
httle Karl with her Her father might follow later She 
understood there was considerable formahty about a 
passport 

Could he undertake her case for her She understood 
also that the fees involved were considerable, but would 
an honoranum of say three thousand marks cover the 
cost*? 

He took particulars — endlessly it seemed to Elsa; 
about her grandparents, her mother’s relatives in Eng- 
land, her father, her father’s patients and friends in 
England, his friends in Germany. 

“Let me see,” he said reflectively, “I think Guttmaim, 
the bacteriologist, was associated with your father in 
some of his work 

“ Oh, yes They worked together for years ” 
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“Have you seen hun lately*^” 

“No . Wait Yes I did find hun closeted 
With father when I got home late the other mght.” 

The lawyer sat a moment m silence 
“I think we can fix your matter all n^t But you 
had better go immediately to my fnend, Schultz, who 
speciahses m this sort of work and keeps abreast of all 
the new regulations — ^they are altered pretty frequently 
you know I will telephone him now and find out 
whether he can see you ” 

Whereupon he went mto another room He re- 
turned m about five minutes and said 

“That’s all right Schultz will see you now He may 
have to keep you waiting But make a point of seeing 
hun, because he will be leavmg town after to-morrow 
and he’s the one man who can help us most.” 

She took a taxi and sent in her name The girl typist 
came back in a few minutes and said that Herr Schultz 
would be busy for a httle time, but please would she for- 
give him for keeping her waiting He nught be half an 
hour or a httle more He was so sorry 
Elsa waited. Half an hour, then another half-hour, 
and then another. It must, she thought, be near the 
closmg time of the office And then the typist came 
and said Herr Schultz would see her She went in 
A youngish man; duelhng marks, coarsish. Yes, he 
informed her, there would be no great difficulty What 
papers had she already She produced them Could 
she leave them with him Thank you. “If you will call 
the day after to-morrow, I may have your passport for 
you ” 

Elsa walked home elated The step which a month 
or two ago had seemed to her tragic, this giving up of 
Germany and m some sense startmg her career all over 
again, had now somehow become itself an escape, a new 
hope Of course, she could start again As to the 
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degree, she could do it on her head in Vienna Fortun- 
ately, they had a little money saved There were those 
English investments which the father of one of the 
children in the chmc had recommended and which had 
turned out so well And her father would be happy in 
Vienna And little Karl could go to school there in 
peace without bemg tortured every day. Oh ' the world 
was begmmng to be a good place again 

She ran upstairs to their flat on the third floor, hum- 
ming a tune and let herself in She must tell her father 
all about it She went mto his study and found it 
empty The room was in chaos Books pulled from 
the shelves, papers scattered all over the place 
drawers pulled out And where was her father‘d He 
was always in at this hour “ Martha ' ” 

“Martha she shouted for their old servant No 
reply “Karl She began to wonder why Karl had 
not come runmng to greet her as he usually did She 
went to his room It was empty A dreadful feeling 
of something eerie came over her She thought she 
heard a sob and listened Yes, there it was again It 
seemed to come from her own room She ran to it, 
and there lying on the floor was a httle bundle shaken 
by quiet sobs She ran to hun, and carried him to the 
bed And then turned on the hght The child lay still 
for a moment, and as the hght revealed his face there 
was on It something, some look, she had never seen 
there before She got a sponge and towel and wiped 
his face The child had not said a word She held him 
for a moment in her arms With a gasp he clung to 
her, and then suddenly there came from him a flood of 
tears and sobs, uncontrolled, uncontrollable 

Not from Elsa She knew now that she was facing 
things far worse than those which this child’s father had 
had to face upon the battlefield And for the sake of 
this injured child she was going to face them, 
c 
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She let the child cry. She held him in her arms Then 
came some stammering words jerked out between sobs • 

“ Oh They hit him They hit him with whips 
They kicked him He was all over blood when they took 
him away ” 

“Whom did they take away, darhng*?” Though she 
knew She knew. 

“Grandpapa ” 

Karl would never say much more about what he had 
seen It was as though he had witnessed some gross 
indecency, some evil lust , which indeed he had 

It was only after many months that the full story 
of what had happened to her father became known to 
Elsa All that she knew on that night when little Karl 
lay sobbing and sobbing in her arms was that the great 
and beloved man and father who had been the inspira- 
tion of her hfe, her work, her dreams , whose hfe had 
been placed at the service of his fellows, to whom 
literally thousands owed health, reason, happiness, 
had been thus at the end rewarded — ^by crucifixion at the 
hands of grosser bulhes than those who had inflicted 
that other Crucifixion She did not then even know 
whether he was yet dead, had died under their truncheons. 
She almost hoped so Looking into what the future 
held for him at least, yes, she hoped that hd bad died. 

But all that she pow knew was that he had been 
“taken away” — “taken aWay”* She was to come to 
know that phrase so well 

Her doctor’s craft and habit came to her help She 
had to do what she could for this child in her arms 
That was her first job His reason might suffer unless 
she could obliterate as much as she could of what he had 
seen. As a psychiatrist, she knew what this expenence 
m the future might mean to him 
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She began very qmetly to comfort him 
“Liebchen Grandpapa will come back. We 

will fetch him But to-mght I don’t want you to think 
any more about those men who came here Soon all 
three of us will go on a hohday together Now I am 
going to give .you some medicine to make you sleep and 
you can sleep in my room — ^m the httle bed you used to 
have Let’s see if it’s still big enough for you Yes. 
We will draw it close to mi ne ” 

She somehow managed to get him moving and doing 
things — bringmg blankets, preparing for the mght — 
anything to help obhterate that picture which she feared 
would hve with Karl his life through Then she gave him 
a stiflBsh soporific and sat by him holding his hand and 
murmuring childish words until at last he fell asleep 
He was asleep 
And now 7 

She knew that the hfe of that beloved httle being, 
whether its future was to be worth preservation, or one 
of hateful degradation, now depended upon her, her 
coolness, her courage, her resource When she had 
dreamed as an adolescent girl of her career, she had 
often pictured herself as fightmg death, and ugly horrors 
of the mmd that are worse, as doctors fight those things. 
She had now to fight both in another form She saw, 
as the child lay asleep there, that to save him and perhaps 
her father, she would have to use the same cold skill 
that she would have used m her father’s work 

She had to take stock, diagnose the situation, as a 
doctor would She must make no more false steps — 
for she felt dimly already that some act of hers this last 
day or two had accounted for the descent of the Brown 
Shirts Her father had been taken to a concentration 
camp He had been “beaten up” — but she knew that 
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that was a commonplace of these arrests He was 
probably still living Why had they taken him He 
had never mixed m politics even in the remotest fashion 
And he was a famous scientist A year or two ago that 
would have constituted a great protection But her 
expenence of late had taught her two things First, 
that the average Nazi was often unbehevably ignorant 
of the real glories of Germany in this world of science , 
and many of them believed it to be patriotic and heroic 
to defy the opinion of civihsation If the Party could 
compel an Einstein to emigrate, cause a Thomas Mann 
or_a Feuchtwanger to flee for their lives, her father’s 
world reputation would be hkely to prove a very feeble 
shield where Nazis were concerned No, if it suited their 
purpose they would kill him if he was not already dead — 
“shot while trying to escape ’’ 

But for what purpose, why ? 

Why now ^ Why this afternoon while she was away 
Why - ? 

Then she began to put things together Why had she 
been kept waiting in that lawyer’s office for two hours 
Who was that lawyer ^ Both of those she had gone to 
were eminent in the Nazi Party And she had gone to 
them to get a passport to leave the country, had told 
them that her father would leave too , and had offered a 
big fee She began to guess thmgs 

From what occurred afterwards to herself, Elsa was 
made to know what had happened, though some of the 
details she was only able to piece together months after- 
wards Not her father, but one of his scientific friends. 
Professor Guttmann, had been “denounced” as a friend 
of Communists, an exporter of capital. G was in hiding 
somewhere and his home had been searched; letters 
from Abrams had been discovered In these letters 
Abrams had mentioned that he had funds abroad and 
had suggested to G. that any Enghsh or Amencan 
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royalties due on the Enghsh translation of G ’s books 
should be allowed to remain abroad 

The lawyer to whom Elsa had gone about her passport 
was in reahty an official of the Gestapo. The very fact 
that a non-Aryan’s daughter should want a passport for 
Austria, and that she had said outright her father was 
to foUow, suggested to a zealous Nazi flight from Nazi 
justice, and almost certainly flight of savings from Ger- 
many which the regime were trying to stop He had, 
therefore, determined upon an immediate investigation 
in the home, preferably when the old man was alone, 
so that there could be no “collusion” with the daughter 

Elsa wondered afterwards that she had not grasped 
what was taking place when she had been sent to the 
“lawyer who speciahsed on obtainmg passports”, and 
he had kept her waitmg two hours Later she was to 
learn that the Brown Shirts had been instructed to “act 
qmckly and stand no nonsense”, instructions which had 
made them, as one of them explained afterwards, “a 
bit rougher than they might have been with the old 
man” 

Months afterwards, Elsa was to get at second hand 
from one of the Brown Shirts, an ex-pnzefighter, one of 
whose children had been a patient of her father’s, a 
somewhat vivid account of what took place 

The purpose of the raid on the apartment was to find 
Guttmann’s whereabouts, which the Gestapo beheved 
Strauss knew. When the Brown Shirts, all eqmpped 
with pistol and rubber truncheon, had forced their way 
m past old Martha, they had found Strauss seated in 
his study among the papers He was merely surpnsed 
He had nsen and said. “Please sit down.” “But, of 
course,” as the ex-brmser explained, “you can’t do our 
business that way.” It was perhaps unlucky, too, that 
Hans was m charge of the thing “ He doesn’t use kid 
^oves- And also we had been told to waste no time as 
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the Chief wanted everything finished m a couple of 
hours or less ” 

The account, with the pnze-fighter’s argot toned down 
a httle, ran about as follows 
“Hans thought the quickest way to get what he wanted 
was to put the fear of God into Strauss at the start Hans 
came straight to the point 

‘“We have been instructed to find out from you the 
address of Professor Guttmann who is a friend of yours 
It will save you and us a great deal of trouble if you 
will nght at the start tell us where he is ’ 

“The old man replied promptly enough, ‘I don’t 
know where he is’ and then added — ^which was foohsh 
on his part and really perhaps started the trouble — ‘and 
I should not dream of telling you if I did ’ 

“And that, of course, made Hans fighting mad After 
all, a Brown Shirt Leader is not accustomed to that sort 
of attitude. I think he would have beaten the old man 
up then, if Emil had not said with a sort of suggestion 
m his voice ‘There’s a Jew kid in the house somewhere 
I saw him running into a room as we came in ’ 

“‘Fetch him,’ said Hans, mad like 
“A trooper went and found him m one of the rooms 
and brought him in The boy did not seem very scared, 
and Hans seemed to think he would be more likely to 
talk if he did get scared. So he shouted at the kid and 
shook his fist The old man did not say anything, sat 
there getting pale and beginning to tremble a bit Hans 
got out of the kid that he knew this Professor chap 
Guttmann Yes, Professor Guttmann had been to the 
house When Oh, a few days ago 
“Then the old man butted in 
“‘I tell you that child does not know where Guttmann is ’ 
“That made Hans madder still and he gave the old 
man a swipe to keep him qmet Not hard — ^for Hans 
— ^but it drew blood And it seemed to stiffen the old 
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man The boy swore he didn’t know where Guttmann 
was, didn’t know any more about him So Hans grabbed 
the boy and gave his arm a twist — ^you know the tnck 
— and the boy started to yowl Then, quicker than you 
would have thought possible for an old geezer, and 
before anyone could stop him, the old man had grabbed 
Hans, trying, I suppose, to stop Hans putting the kid 
through the third degree There was a bit of a tussle 
and I beheve the old man actually bit Hans Well, 
of course, that was asking for it. The old doc was 
beaten up pretty good, and when the boys were through 
with him he had completely passed out Meantime the 
boy was yelling and yelhng, and so somebody took 
him away and put him m a room 

“Hans felt rather m a hole He had not got what he 
came for and the doc was unconscious — done m, for 
all we could tell So Hans telephones headquarters and 
gets instructions to search the house, leave the boy 
there and bring the old man along, pronto, immediately, 
if not quicker We never knew why the hurry, why 
leave the kid, why anything We ju st did as we were 
told ” 

But most of this Elsa could only guess at during that 
silent evenmg at the flat, with the child in his drugged 
sleep, the tragic disorder of her father’s room What 
next? She grasped enough of it all to reahse that 
somewhere she had made a false step She must make 
no more, or the boy and her father and herself, upon 
whom they now depended, would all be lost To whom 
now was she to turn for gmdance 

Her instinct was to telephone some old friend of her 
father’s or some grateful patient, But the moment she 
thought of it, she rejected the idea. That indeed would 
be another false step, for after the events of the after- 
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noon It was certain that telephone messages would now 
be tapped , and to talk with a friend of her father’s would 
be to put that friend, too, m mortal danger Even if 
she went out and called on anyone she would probably 
be followed And could she leave httle Karl all alone 
in the house ? Suppose another visitation of the Brown 
Shirts 7 She shivered, despite her resolutions of hardness 
and “doctor’s impassibility”. She sat there with a sense 
of paralysis, fearing that anythmg she might do would 
be another false step 

How, first of all, could she find where they had 
taken her father 7 What was happening to him ? Was 
he alive 7 Suppose she boldly called up the police 
themselves 7 Or went to see them 7 She would not 
in any case be able to escape their questionings at any 
moment that they subjected her, too, to the third degree 
But then she recalled a proclamation of Goering’s just 
after some minor purge And it ran thus . 

If the lelatives oi friends of any person against whom the 
Party has been obhged to take action enquire as to the 
whereabouts or fate of that person, he will immediately be 
subjected to a more severe treatment 

It was a Satanically clever device for ensuring that 
there should be no “fuss” on the part of the famihes 
or friends of any person whom the party decided to 
“take away” 

She buned her face helplessly in the child’s bed. Was 
she thus to pass the whole mght being pushed from 
one tragic impotence, helplessness into another 7 

Suddenly the bell rang She went to the door expecting 
pohee But It was neither the pohee nor the Brown 
Shirts It was Kurt Lieberg come to see her father 
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Now Kurt Lieberg was one of Elsa’s fellow students 
of medicine He had professed at one tune to be very 
much in love with her Perhaps he had been. But she 
well, marnage had always been rather out of her 
calculations, and Kurt’s pohtics, a good deal to the 
Left, had puzzled her, rather bored her He was so 
yery intense on things which seemed to Elsa secondary 
But what a rehef to see him now 

She felt she had now to take a chance She must 
trust somebody just now. She told him the story. He 
hstened without much surprise, but deeply moved For 
Juhus Strauss had been his supreme hero of science 
When she had finished her story Kurt said 

“I came here to-night, in fact, to warn your father 
I am not going to tell you how I know anything of his 
affairs, but I do It is very much my business now to 
know that sort of thmg But what you most need to 
know now is this Your father has been arrested for 
two reasons mainly The Gestapo thought that through 
him they could trace Guttmann who has got away and 
they believe that your father has funds abroad which 
they can seize as the pnce of lettmg him, and you, and 
httle Karl go They wiU hold the three of you as hostages 
for the money they are determmed to get. If your father 
was not killed this afternoon by the Brown Shirts, he 
will not be killed in the concentration camp. They will 
probably let you see him in the hope that you wiU per- 
suade him to surrender his Enghsh and Amencan funds.” 

“But, of course, he must They are only small 
amounts, and if they let hun go to Vienna, he would 
easily build up a practice ” 

“ If they are only small amounts then the outcome is 
doubtful, for they beheve the amounts to be large 
And you will need money for bnbery ” 

They talked far into the mght, but as yet thmgs were 
too uncertain for defimte plans 
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The month that followed was a purgatory that tned 
Elsa’s reason She dared make no move to discover 
whether her father hved or not, she feared to approach 
his friends lest she expose them to danger too For- 
tunately she had funds in order to carry on 

Then in about a month she was summoned to the 
office of a Gestapo official He was curt. 

“Your father has been placed under preventive arrest 
for two grave offences He has been helping an offender 
to escape from justice and has declined to give informa- 
tion of the whereabouts of the fugitive And further, 
your father has been exporting capital. The law requires 
that this should be surrendered If he decides to do 
this and satisfy justice, his passport to Austria for him, 
yourself and his grandson will be granted You will 
see your father this afternoon, and m your common 
interest you would do well to persuade him to reveal 
the whole of his holdings abroad ” 

Elsa said 

“His foreign mvestments, which are merely fees paid 
by foreign clients allowed to remain abroad, are very 
small in amount and I am sure he wi^ surrender them 
for the sake of the passport” 

“Well,” said the Gestapo official, “we shall see So 
far he has been recalcitrant If the foreign investments 
are not surrendered there will be no passport ” 

The official made a sign, and a Brown Shirt marched 
beside her as they went downstairs to a waiting pohce 
car outside — a closed car so that she saw nothing of 
where they were taking her 
After a very short while — ^it could not have been more 
than half-an-hour — ^they stopped, the door was opened 
and she was hustled up some steps But she saw that this 
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was no concentration camp, and recognised it immedi- 
ately as some suburban hospital of a third rate order. 
She was marched down a comdor, into a ward, and m a 
comer bed lay the figure of her father 
One glance told her that never again would — could — 
that once splendid and fine intelhgence be devoted, as 
It had been for fifty frmtful years, to the service of his 
fellows As a doctor Elsa saw what he had been through 
The face was hardly recogmsable, save for a gleam in 
the one remaining eye — ^the other had evidently been 
horribly smashed Yet somehow he smiled and some- 
how signed for her to come near The nurse and Brown 
Shirt stood by the bed and he spoke so softly, and in 
Enghsh, that even she, kneehng by him, had diABculty 
in hearing So she knew that they could not follow 
“There is not much time, my beloved I am fimshed. 
But don’t grieve After all I have had — ^how do the 
Enghsh boys who come to us put it — a good innings 
There is work I would hke to have finished But you 
must finish it You have intelligence, courage and 
patience, and you will need them all They want to 
take from me my savings in England If it really meant 
that we could all go to Vienna, I would, of course, give 
up those few pence But they battered me rather badly 
that afternoon you were away getting our passports, 
and if I could get to Vienna I fear I should be no use 
You and I know these things One eye gone, perhaps 
now the other wiU -go; skull fracture, double jaw 
fracture No, I should be no use Then if we did give 
up these sums, should we get the passports ? It is not 
certain I have thought it all out. 

“Now have courage in heanng what I shall tell you 
The doctor here has been as good as he dared to be 
After all one is not Juhus Strauss for nothing He has 
given me certain things and I have kept them You will 
report to the officials here that my mind wandered 
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to-day and yon could get nothing clear from me The 
doctor will arrange that you come again to-day week 
But you will not come You will be in Austna The 
doctor here tells me that it can be arranged You 
recall a student who was once in love with you 7 And 
whose first name begins with a K 7 Nod your head so, 
that I may be sure you follow Go to him Each mght 
outside the medical hbrary A week is enough You 
may hear that I have asked for you It will not be true 
To-day week I shall be peacefully asleep— asleep you 
understand, perhaps dreatmng of my little Elsa ” 

“ No No No,” came from Elsa between sobs 
“Yes You and I have seen death We know that it 
IS not terrible in that way It is part of the strategy of 
life Now you must promise me It is impossible now 
to change plans You remember the name of the 
Enghsh solicitor ” 

Elsa nodded 

“ Now promise me Y ou will not try to bribe the Nazis 
with that money — ^for they would not keep their promise.” 

Elsa’s face now was stone How could she thus help 
to plan her father’s suicide She knew of these things, 
of course. Dozens every day took that road A merciful 
road, she had heard some say — “better than Dachau” 
But her father — and to consent to it in this way Could 
not God have spared her this 7 
And her father kept on with a sort of moan — ^for 
while thus planmng his own suicide with his own 
beloved daughter, he had to create the impression with 
the watching Brown Shirt that his mind was wandering 
— “Proimse f Promise f Promise'” 

He stopped And then in a still lower voice and still 
m English 

“Beloved You make it harder AH else is 

harder I want to save my work That may be eternal 
Not this body You can save my work Only you If you 
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escape Viennese diploma Greatest in world 
After you Karl Promise Promise. ” 
Again that dreadful, pretended-insane chant began 
“I promise,” said Elsa, though she knew the words 
were a death sentence, a death sentence upon the being 
she most loved in all the world 

They remained silent for a moment Then he said 
“In a nunute, I shall pretend to faint, you must tell 
the nurse who will call the doctor ” 

His head fell back and Elsa said to the nurse 
“He has fainted — can you call the doctor‘d” 

When he came, the doctor looked at him a moment 
and felt his pulse and said to Elsa 

“Was he coherent as he talked"^ Did he ramble?” 
Elsa said “He was coheient just for a little and then 
he kept losing the thread and towards the end he 
rambled terribly, I could not keep his mind to anything ” 
“I feared it,” said the doctor “The interview was 
too much for him I will make a report and you shall 
see him next week ” 

Elsa, standing by the bed, took the hand of the figure 
that lay there, so still, so silent, so motionless After 
a moment there was just the gentlest pressure in her 
own hand She bent and kissed the cheek Her bps 
rested upon it a moment She rose, dropped the hand, 
made her body turn so that she could not see the figure 
lying there, motioned to the armed man at the foot of 
the bed and walked with him down the long ward 
She never saw her father again And a week later 
there passed, by his own hand, from all knowledge of 
men, one of the great minds of modern science, one of 
that host of gifted men and women who pass m some 
such way every week, every month, victims of a bar- 
barism that flaunts its love of cruelty, its hatred and 
contempt for the priceless and irreplaceable treasures 
of the human spint 
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Elsa was to discover that the German world of 
learning and science which had so suddenly from one 
day to another found itself the victim of terror, subject 
to physical torture, or blackmail, was beginning to build 
up a system of defence Since so great a part of the world 
of science, learning, art, hterature was either “non- 
Aryan” or Liberal, alike banned and proscribed, it was 
from first to last a very considerable world in which 
there began spontaneously a sort of Mutual Protection 
Association There was nothmg very secret about it 
Most of the really intelhgent students who had studied 
under men hke Strauss would, even when members of 
the Nazi Party, refuse to betray directly and of malice 
aforethought their old masters or their old colleagues. 
The brutalities for the most part came from the stupid, 
the dunces, the louts, the unbalanced fanatics She never 
knew whether Kurt Lieberg belonged to a “secret” 
organisation or not But he seemed to have no great 
difficulty in arranging that two mghts later she and Karl 
should be picked up at the doors of the medical library 
by a “motonng party” of Bnght Young Things who 
forty-eight hours later, having left the car, were clamber- 
ing in the dusk, under the guidance of a peasant, down a 
mountain torrent, resting at times for an hour together 
under rocks, then moving rapidly for half an hour, 
then resting for several hours — and at dawn having 
breakfast at an Austrian inn 

Elsa’s name and parenthood was a passport to most 
of scientific Vienna But she was soon to discover that 
It was a passport to nowhere else In other words she 
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had now no papers; no means of identification, she 
and Karl had become virtually “stateless” persons. 

The lawyer who had asked for her papers dunng that 
fatal two hours when she had been kept in his office 
by promises of visas for Austria had secured all her 
papers for the express purpose, of course, of preventing 
her flight until the matter with her father should have 
been settled Though she had managed to outwit the 
Gestapo in the effort to prevent her flight, she had done 
so at the cost of this kind of statelessness It did not 
worry her at first, because fnends of her father m Vienna 
were extremely land to her and, she had funds for the 
moment, and httle Karl, as ever, captured hearts in 
every house they stayed at 

But when she commumcated with the Enghsh sohcitor 
about the investments of her father, the thing took on 
more serious aspects. Dr Strauss had made a will in 
Elsa’s favour — a document which, with a few other 
precious papers of her father, she had been able to bring 
with her And Kurt, vsath whom she had left the key to 
the Strauss apartment, had managed to send her a few 
more, and a few precious books and mementoes — but 
that was all The furmture, the pictures, the precious 
testimomals, the heirlooms that the doctor had accumu- 
lated, had all been seized by the pohce immediately 
upon the death of her father But the sohcitor in England 
explamed that before the property, amounting in all 
to about three thousand pounds, could be transferred 
to Elsa they must have proof of her father’s death, and 
proof of her, Elsa’s own identity. 

She trusted, however, that it would all be straightened 
out in time, and tned once more to take up the thread 
of her work It was very, very difficult First there was 
the absence of her father It was hke learning to live 
with one arm after an amputation And she had to go 
over old ground in order to get her Austrian degree. 
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to arrange about Karl’s schooling, to find some employ- 
ment that would eke out the small lemaimng sums she 
had managed to take out of Germany and to get some 
of her father’s patients in England to help in the 
final settlement of the difficulties about her legacy But 
she stuck at it steadily She felt that only by carrying on 
her father’s work could she somehow forget that after- 
noon in the suburban hospital, justify to herself her 
acquiescence — or her failuie to fight more insistently — 
the dreadful — and noble — ^plan her father had adopted 
And at every turn she was hampered by the absence of 
papers She came to reahse that a piece of paper with 
a stamp on it may be the difference between hfe and 
death, and that hundreds of people have blown their 
brains out because they could not get it It led her to 
take a somewhat different view of politics Heretofore 
she had always regarded work, such as medical research, 
the only real pursuit of knowledge, and had looked 
upon “ politics” as the field of windbag adventurers So, 
in fact, she saw that it was for the most part But she 
was beginning to feel now “somebody ought to do 
something about it” — ought to try to discover why men 
behaved as they did in the region of pohtics, for she 
now saw around her demagogues and windbags creat- 
ing in a month more misery than medical science had 
been able to cure or prevent in weary years of labour, 
she saw the work of the scientist rendered useless by the 
mischief of the politician. 


Particularly did she feel this when the shadow of the 
Swastika suddenly began to fall upon Austna. The 
best informed beheved it to be touch and go as to 
whether the evil reahty might not shortly follow One 
Austnan in high authonty whom she met at a friend’s 
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house, learning whose daughter she was, said to her 
very sadly but very seriously “ My child, you will realise- 
that I cannot enlarge upon it, but I must give you 
counsel in two words Flee Austria ” 

“Flee Austria ' ” easily said. But how 'f How And 
where Where 

She was paralysed by the absence of papers Britain- 
Switzerland America She had tned all the 

consulates In her search for a paper which would 
restore to her her lost identity, she even thought at 
times of going to one of the “passport factories” which 
other refugees in Vienna had told her existed She 
could. It appeared, have a choice of several categones — 
“false real”, “real false”, “real real”, “real with 
citizenship” and so on 

A “false real” it appeared, was somebody else’s 
genuine passport “washed” with chemicals and made 
out afresh in your own name (or any ahas you chose)' 
complete with your own photograph and your actual 
description 

A “real false” was a new passport form, manufac- 
tured in the supphers’ own printing works and again 
issued in your own name, etc 

“Real reals” were a luxury class in themselves, new 
forms bought from some crooked pohce oflScial or con- 
sular employee 

The most expensive class “real with citizenship” were 
passports issued, together with citizenship documents, 
by some Central or South-Amencan country, or one of 
the few European rmdget repubhcs, who speciahse m 
that sort of business m order to fill up their treasuries- 
Elsa’s friends warned her against that road 
And while she was m the midst of her efforts, but 
still no nearer obtaining the ardently-desired papers, 
the blow fell Hitler had entered Vienna. Jews were 
being attacked m the streets Every family had a 
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brother or cousm m a concentration camp Any day 
one might be “taken away” The old Vienna, whose 
hberties had gradually been declming, had now dis- 
appeared completely Stark fear dogged one just as it 
had m Germany Elsa knew now that, with or without 
papers, she must get away 

But again, where And again Elsa’s thoughts turned 
to England — ^but without papers there could be no ques- 
tion of it 

A friend of Elsa’s, Liselotte Blum, who was planmng to 
escape over the mountains to Switzerland, urged Elsa 
to accompany her But could httle Karl stand it 
Nights in the mountains, long and dangerous chmbs 
Elsa feared for him the hardships and danger of such an 
attempt She heard how men, and sometimes women 
and children, had been facing the ice and snow which 
still blocked the passes of the frontier between the 
Vorarlberg or the Austrian Tyrol and Switzerlancf, how 
between the peaks of the Silvretta range of Alps, some of 
them more than two nules high, men, women and chil- 
dren had attempted to hack their way to freedom 
Some had escaped the horrors of the avalanche and 
crevasse only to be neatly picked off by Nazi rifle-men. 
No, she would not expose Karl to that They should 
not get him 

Elsa was able occasionally to ‘see the English news- 
papers in the flat of an Enghsh friend where she spent 
many hours. Her feehng of desperation increased as 
she read 

Despeiate Jews continue to flock to the British passport 
control oflSces in Berlm and elsewhere in Germany m the 
hope of gaining admission to Great Britain, Palestme, or 
one of the Crown Colonies A visit to the passport control 
ofBce here this mormng showed that famihes were often 
represented only by their women-folk, many of whom were 
m tears, while the men of the family were waiting m a con- 
centration camp imtil some evidence of likehhood of emi- 
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gration could be shown to the Secret Pohce In a few cases 
It was possible at best to give only an undertaking that a 
visa for Palestine might be issued to the apphcants in certain 
circumstances 

While harassed officials dealt firmly, but as kindly as 
possible, with such fortunate applicants as had come early 
enough to reach the inner oflSces — ^about eighty-five persons 
were seen this mormng — & far larger crowd waited on the 
stairs outside or in the courtyard beneath m the hope of 
admittance The doors were closed and guarded, much to 
the annoyance of Germans seekmg visas, some of whom 
complained angiily of bemg forced to wait among Jews and 
demanded preferential tieatment, though without suc- 
cess 

Most of those who apphed for a visa of some kmd which 
would let them out of Germany were doomed to failure 
To the majonty, even though they earned letters from 
fnends or relatives m England, no visas could be given, 
particularly since the great number appeared to be “state- 
less” through the loss of their German citizenship 

And a few days later she read in one of the English 
papers 

Foreign passport offices, particularly those of Great 
Britam and the Umted States, contmue to be thionged with 
Jews At the British passport control office about 150 
persons are interviewed daily, and the same number or more 
at the Umted States Consulate, while others await their 
turn outside Jews who had apphed many months ago for 
a visa and are now due to receive one have m many cases 
been deprived of their passports 

Elsa knew that apart from the legal methods of getting 
out of the country there were, of course, illegal ways 
of escape 

Members of the Secret Pohce or S S troops could be 
bnbed to smuggle emigrants over a border, without 
visa or passport Some frontiers she found were more 
expensive than others, and in large German and Austnan 
towns there was a sort of illegal stock exchange, where 
the pnees for human smuggling over the various borders 
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rises and falls according to the vigilance of the frontier 
guards of the countnes concerned 

This method, however, was becoming increasingly 
difficult owing to the closer watch which was being kept 
on the frontiers Jews were being turned back from the 
French, German, Swiss and Czech frontiers, and their 
fate was usually a concentration camp 

In almost all frontier regions there were large bands 
of men, women and children camped in the narrow strip 
of “No Man’s Land” between the borders of Germany 
and her neighbours 

They spent their time wandenng to and from the 
borders of the countries that surround Germany, trying 
surreptitiously to get across Usually they were caught 
and sent back They dared not return to Germany 
because they knew the fate that awaited them there, 
so they waited in “No Man’s Land” eagerly watching 
for another opportunity to escape 

Sometimes the Nazis themselves forced the Jews to 
take these illegal methods of escape 
In Eastern Austria, especially, one heard how pohce 
and troops forced Jews to crawl across the borders , or 
dumped them on islands in the middle of the Danube 
One party of Jews boarded some disused Danube 
barges and floated down towards the Black Sea A few 
were picked up at Galatz, the last Rumaman town on 
the estuary of the river No one knew what happened 
to the rest. 

Once more she turned desperately to England and 
America Could any of her father’s patients, or rather 
their parents, who had been so grateful for what he had 
done for their children, do something now for his child 
and grandchild In intention and even m effort they 
were kindness itself, but they, too, seemed to become 
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entangled in the barbed wire barricade of paper — ^pass- 
ports, permits, visas, guarantees, undertakings — as though 
the admission of a young woman asking nothing but the 
right to devote her hfe to the salvage of human wrecks, 
and having already in her degree given evidence of her 
competence in the work, in some way carried a pestilence 
against which countries had to protect themselves 
Wjould someone offer an absolute guarantee for her 
maintenance during the whole time that she might 
remain in England Well, that already was a good deal 
to ask of people whom she hardly knew. Would she 
undertake to accept no employment at all dunng the 
time that she was studying Well, that depended upon 
whether she could recover her father’s property or not 
Would she undertake not to practise when she had 
completed her studies And then there was Karl Would 
she find someone to guarantee him too 

She read in the Enghsh press of those who were trying 
to help these wanderers Here are some letters pubhshed 
then or a little later Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, for instance, 
wntes to the Manchester Guardian ^ 

A young Jewish lady, a university graduate of Vienna, 
was compelled to flee from that city when Austria was 
annexed She took refuge m Rome, where foreign Jews 
weie not then persecuted, because Italy was the only place 
to which, for a long time, it had, been possible to remove 
German money, and naturally she was obliged to take with 
her means of subsistence She has now been ordered by 
the Italian authonties to leave Italy, but no country is willing 
to receive her 

As she IS known to me, I offered her shelter and pledged 
myself to the Home Office to maintam her so long as might 
be necessary The Home Office has refused to allow me to 
receive her on the ground that arrangements for her future 
are not deflmte, and that Italy and Germany would probably 
refuse to have her back I repeat I pledged myself to main- 
tam her as long as necessary 

^November 22nd, 1938 
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So evidently even when there was a guarantee by a 
distinguished and well known lady, that would not 
suffice Miss Pankhurst goes on in the letter to relate a 
second case 

Another young Jewish lady who is m this country is a 
talented musician and is desirous of continuing her musical 
studies here She has pledged herself not to accept paid or 
unpaid employment m this country m order that she may 
not displace a Bntish subject She has money coming 
through to mamtam her from relatives in China, but, apart 
from that, a lady who is the wife of a Chancery barrister 
has pledged herself to mamtam her should it be necessary 
Yet she has been given notice to leave the country at an 
early date 

When in cases such as these, so obviously tragic — ^given 
the youth and refinement of these two girls — and so easily 
dealt with because persons are forthcommg to provide for 
them, permission to reside here is refused what confidence 
can be placed m the suggestion that large-scale help will be 
given to the suflFermg people who are bemg dnven out of 
Central Europe May we not plead for somewhat more 
humanity m dealmg with these aises 

A further case recounted in the Guaidian related to an 
eleven year old child A correspondent writes to that 
paper 

In August I offered a home to an eleven-yeai-old Viennese 
Jewess after much correspondence and a telephone con- 
versation with her parents m Vienna, who imploied me to 
expedite the matter of a visa I was informed on Octobei 10 
that an application for a visa had been made Later, owing 
to the turn of events and the fact that I had heard nothing 
further, I wrote to the Jewish Aid Committee at Woburn 
House urging them to expedite matters so that the child 
could travel with an adult cousin who had been granted a 
visa and was travellmg to Manchester I was mfoimed that 
they had done aU they could and were waiting for the Home 
Office, and that if I heard nothmg further by the middle of 
December, I was to write agam Last week I received a post- 
card from the despairmg parents They are willing to part 
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with their only beloved child to complete strangers, with the 
knowledge that they may never see her agam, lather than 
let her suffer any longer from one of the cruellest persecutions 
m history Can nothing be done io expedite matters m such 
cases where all tlie regulations have been comphed with 

And she knew that there were hterally hundreds of such 
cases Evidently she could count upon no quick refuge in 
Britain, however great the goodwill of individual Enghsh 
But where else was she to go ? Switzerland was now 
closed to the “stateless persons with no papers” — ^which 
she and little Karl had now become The best chance 
at the moment her friends assured her was in Czecho- 
slovakia Her father’s name would probably secure her 
entrance into what was then stiU a Liberal and tolerant 
state, standing hke an island in the turbulent waters of 
Nazidom People told her that it would so remain 
“France and Bntam,” they said, “carmot afford to 
let the last refuge of democracy m central Europe col- 
lapse It will be the end of their democracy, too, if they 
do ” So argued the persecuted m those days 
So she made that move, makmg use of money, that 
opener of gates In Prague she would start all over 
again, trying to reshape a future, a future m which she 
and Karl should not become through thought and by 
habit a mere dependant, or beggar, or hunted fugitive. 

She managed to get across the Czechoslovak border 
— old friends of her father m Prague had gone to the 
Czechoslovak Government and managed to get the 
formahties on that side waived But on the Austnan 
side It had meant heavy bribery, and now funds were 
dreadfully low In Prague she and Karl shared one tiny 
room She trained herself to manage on a hunk or two 
of brown bread and a piece of cheese and an apple a 
day in order that Karl might get his milk and properly 
balanced food. Fortunately he made fnends so easily 
and spent a lot of time with people in Prague who had 
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known her father That helped She gave a few lessons 
in Enghsh, helped in a pharmacy 

Her mind went back to hei expenence in Germany, she 
thought of the hours she dreaded to think about, and of 
similar things now happening in Austria, and asked her- 
self as she remembered Karl “Was Czechoslovakia 
really safe Was Prague really a refuge Her friends 
in Vienna assured her that against the extension of the 
Terror to this Free State stood the power of Britain and 
France and Russia, and indirectly of America But 
did It The Nazi power so far had earned all before it 
And Bntain was talking fnendship, not resistance, not 
defence of those who still stood for Right. Was that 
qmte the way to deal with this encroaching horror 
She was no pohtician, but she doubted — and thought, 
as always, of Karl 

The anxiety did not hft as the weeks wore on Again 
and again she made efforts to get a permit for entrance 
to England, and once more the statelessness and 
absence of papers stood in the way English people 
who had known her father explained that even if her 
papers had been in order it would have been very 
difficult to secure her admission, that friends of theirs 
had in some cases offered every guarantee, filled every 
paper, conformed to every regulation — and still no 
permit for Great Britain 

It would seem that red tape, some vague fear of some- 
thing or other, had made it impossible even for mighty 
Britain to show mercy and humamty for the persecuted. 

August came Lord Runciman was in Prague The 
shadow of war It passed And great rejoicings A 
Great Peace Enghsh papers told those in Czechoslo- 
vakia how lucky they were And then — the swastika was 
at the very door The S S man was giving orders here in 
free Czechoslovakia — ^the President himself was an exile. 
Berlin was giving orders German fugitives must be 
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returned to Germany, and Prague, trembling, dare not 
refuse 

Into Prague itself came a great flood from Sudeten- 
land fleeing from the “Liberation”. They became a 
problem for the new Government so pathetically anxious 
not to offend Berlin These Germans from Sudetenland 
might become a new problem, a new “German minority” 
which would furnish further justification for Nazi 
“rescues”. The Prague Government was doing its best 
to push them back Ex-German nationals must certainly 
go back said the new President, with his eye on Hitler. 

‘ ‘ Back ” meant the Concentration Camp, pnson. beatings, 
deliberate, prolonged and planned torture , death for the 
lucky ones 

Again consulates were stormed, again thousands 
waited and again a few lucky dozens, at most hundreds, 
got their precious bit of hfe-saving paper But even that 
now did not suffice For Poland would not transport 
the refugees, and the way out through Poland was now 
the only avenue left Czechoslovakia was trapped , caught 
between pincers. 

Elsa had to take a hard gnp upon herself. Her money 
now was gone Her friends — ^those who had known, 
and been the fnends of her father — were kind, but also 
terribly fnghtened. To help a German refugee was now 
very dangerous Lists were bemg kept, agents of the 
Nazis, the secret pohce, were watching and to-morrow 
the Nazi would be complete master m Prague too. 

Even if the fnends of her father took httle Karl in 
their homes — ^which, they explained, they would love to 
do — it would come out that he was the grandson of an 
offender against the Nazi regime and they would some- 
how seize him as a hostage — it was happemng all the 
time No they dare not 
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Jljey ^rOBVMiea^ eea?"uo|^ even Schuschmgg’s son — 
he lit tle eleven i^aar old I Kurt — ^was held prisoner in 
i 5Iedge of his f ather*s “ discretion ” 

— liradually Elsa was beginning to reahse that however 
bad things were, still greater depths of nusery seemed 
always to be possible Someone who had remained 
behind m Vienna told a typical story of what was hap- 
pemng m a letter to an ' Enghsh fnend ^ 

A fortnight ago, he wrote, my family and I had to change 
oui lodgmgs twice within three days, and smce then my 
mother has been in the mental hospital Our expulsion, 
which has no legal ground, was done by the Nazi party I 
am homeless and depending on fnends for food and shelter 

I will describe what happened that Thursday About 
9 a m a neighbour rang and advised us to hide because the 
young Jews were bemg taken away They were also takmg 
women and old men But I did not hide myself, as the doors 
would have been broken m Our porter saved us and I went 
to see my relations m Leopoldstadt (the Jewish quarter) 
I am sorry I did For I shall never forget it so long as I 
hve 

Thfe Leopoldstadt distnct was almost deserted, and none 
of the shops was opened, not even ones that belonged to 
Aryans I went through the Praterstrasse and came without 
any mcident to the Nestroy monument which is opposite to 
the Karlstheatre There at the Tempelstiasse eight Army 
ambulances (Wehnnacht) and those of the Arbeitsdienst 
(labour service) were standmg A little farther stands, or did 
stand, the Great Synagogue The fire brigade were then 
extmguishmg the flames that destroyed it 

And then there followed the account of an incident 
which showed that m Nazidom it had become as danger- 
ous to befnend a Jew or a hberal, as to be one, dangerous 
even tb refuse to join in murder For the letter goes on . 

In the next street I saw a twenty-year-old youth, bleedmg 
from eyes and mouth, throivn on the street m front of a car, 
but the car drew up m time to avoid running over him. Then 

* Published m the Manchester Guardian of December 7th, 1938 
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two S A men sprang on to the footboard, pulled the dnver 
out, and themselves drove the car over the body After- 
wards they smashed the wmdows of the car, tore a Nazi 
party badge from the driver’s coat, and accused him of 
being a fnend of the Jews and an enemy of the Nazi party. 

After this I ran back to the Praterstrasse and came to 
the restaurant, from the courtyard of which frightful cries 
were commg People were bemg beaten I turned then mto 
the street where my relatives hve I did not dare go into the 
house because a car of S S men stood there They were 
arresting the Jews ^ 

From here I went to the Taboistrasse, and saw a number 
of dangerouS“lookmg cnmmals, accompamed by a few 
women The men bore heavy iron bars with which to break 
m doors Some of them had pistols m their belts At the 
corner of the Glockengasse I heard two shots, and on turn- 
ing m this street I saw two Jews in long robes lymg on the 
ground 

She knew too well that such stones were true — ^hun- 
dreds of witnesses, Bntish, American, French, newspaper 
men, doctors, commercial men And could not the world 
hear And was it quite helpless — or just indifferent 
And she knew that the bludgeon and the revolver 
were quite the most merciful form of persecution, that 
the prolonged tortures of the Concentration Camp where 
men — and women — ^in the depth of wmter in cotton 
clothing and fireless wooden huts froze to death, where 
scores of men With broken hmbs and fractured skulls, 
the result of “boyish spint” on the part of Nazis, were 
thrown in a heap on to the stone floor of a cell and left 
there in agony the mght through, the dead being picked 
from the living in the mormng and the hvmg left to 
die far better the merciful bullet of the automatic 
and have done with it And she knew further that these 
physical and visible brutahties were perhaps not the worst 
Elsa knew now indeed that to be pushed back into 
Austna, now become Germany, where the Nazi police 
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were even more ruthless than m old Germany (they 
were set upon paying back old scores) to be pushed into 
Austna meant the end Yet she could not even get to 
Switzerland without going through Austria and all other 
frontiers — ^Pohsh, Rumanian, Hungarian — were tightly 
closed , the doors of escape were being bolted everywhere 
— even if she could have reached the frontier with Karl 
in this wintry weather, with snow upon the ground and 
Karl’s wardrobe now so dreadfully scanty The air was 
the only way of escape — ^by ’plane But it cost a fortune, 
and seats in the only ’plane — a weekly one — ^that did not 
stop in Germany, were booked weeks and weeks ahead 
Even if she spent her last few coins on a last despairing 
telegram to Enghsh friends, what could even they do 
now It might take weeks to induce the Pohsh Govern- 
ment to allow through to the coast the refugee tiains 
they were now refusmg, and meantime, at any moment, 
the Prague Government imght push her back over the 
frontier That sort of thing was happemng It was hap- 
pening on all the frontiers of Nazidom She knew, as 
the whole world did, that thousands of men, women and 
children m one “drive” had been herded at the point 
of the bayonet into cattle trucks and taken to the Pohsh 
frontier at Zbonszyn, dumped into open fields and 
driven at mght time m the dark through ditches and 
hedges across the hne into Poland — ^and the next day 
driven back — ^with the children crying, the old people 
dying. Now under bits of sacking, in abandoned cow 
sheds and stables they herded and huddled together 
waiting — ^for what ? 

Was that to be her fate ? And Karl’s ? Was this the 
end of her dreams of her work and Karl’s future ? 

She must not give up The first thing was to hang on. 
Could she get money*? In London there were three 
thousand pounds that were hers It imght as well have 
been in the moon. The sohcitor whose name her father 
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had given her had now lost all patience at the innumer- 
able letters she had wntten until “proper papers” were 
forthcoming the money could not be “Proper papers > ” 
Where in heaven’s name was she, any more than a million 
others in Europe in hke case, without country, hunted 
from frontier to frontier, to get “proper papers” ^ 

Elsa, who never before had begged, went to beg 
She had heard of that English fund, the Lord Mayor’s 
Fund She found out the oflEice and went there And was 
told that the money might not be used either to assist 
emigration or for refugees from Austna or the old 
Reich “The fund,” she was told by the oflScial, “is to be 
used solely to aid refugees from the newly-occupied area ” 

Yes, there it was in cold print How strange, she 
thought, that people should be generous enough to 
give money so lavishly, so stupid as to forbid its use 
just where, above all, its need assuredly was greatest 

The rent for her tiny room was now overdue — ^had 
been overdue for some time and as she dragged herself 
back she reahsed that there another problem would 
now soon face her 

She found Karl sitting with his coat on in the cold room 
which they could not afford to heat, busy cutting out 
pictures from the newspapers and pasting them together 
to make strange animals It was a game she had thought 
out for him to keep him busy while she was away, now 
that he could not stay with the fnends that were afraid 
to have him She managed to smile at the results of 
Karl’s efforts and sat down on the floor beside him to 
see what ammals she could make There was a knock 
at the door When she opened it, there stood the land- 
lord She braced herself to explain that she had not 
yet the rent but His visit had not that object, how- 
ever The pohce had been there and interviewed him 
about the nationahty of his tenants He understood 
that they would be returmng to-morrow. He was curt 
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and evidently not telling Iier the whole story Had he, 
tired of waiting for his money, notified the police that 
a German was occupying the room 

What should she do now? If m truth the Czech 
Government, goaded by Berhn, were m fact rounding 
up Germans and pushing them across the frontier, then 
she must run — ^if there was anywhere in this wide world 
to run to Where could she run"? And how, without 
money, without food ^ 

There was not much sleep for her that night, but, 
mercifully, Karl slept 

In the mommg the summons came, quite eaily A 
Czech pohceman, obviously loathing his job, said he had 
orders for her to be put aboard a tram leaving at noon 
for Ludenburg 

“Ludenburg’” she cned pahng “Ludenburg — but 
that’s now in Nazi hands It’s death for both of us 
It would be kinder to push us both out of the window 
here, and end it ” 

“Sorry, Lady, those are the orders ” 

The conversation had taken place on the landing so 
that Karl might not hear. The pohceman could give 
her an hour to get her things together And she must 
then come with him. A lorry would call He would 
wait below 

With her heart like ice she put on a smile for Karl 
“We are going for a tnp, Karl It will be great fun ’’ 

Hastily she stuffed things into suit-cases, and in the 
midst of It turned to the window Six floors Would 
not that be best for both ? 

But at that moment she turned and saw Karl — 
standing with a businesS-hke and important air between 
two suit-cases trying to decide where his book of pictures 
should go 

Not yet, she decided, not yet 

They were bundled into the lorry — a score or so of 
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people Two elderly women and three children amongst 
them At the railway station they were turned mto a 
waiting-room with about two hundred others. And 
waited and waited 

At the end of a couple of hours, two men with cameras 
slung over their shoulders entered the room and began 
asking questions They came near her and she heard 
their German It was not of the best, and when one 
turned to speak to the other he spoke in Enghsh They 
are not hkely to be Gestapo, thought Elsa She addressed 
one of them in Enghsh . 

“Can you tell me where they are taking us ?” 

The man looked surpnsed “Your Enghsh is very 
good,” he said, “what are you doing in this crowd*?” 

Karl fortunately was talking to other children some 
distance away, so she said 

“I fear I am being sent back to Germany, which will 
mean impnsonment for me, and as for my httle nephew 
” and she pointed to him and made a gesture with 
her hands 

“You say Germany, but this tram only goes to Luden- 
burg, and stops before it gets to the new frontier They 
don’t want all this crowd in Ludenburg, most will be 
turned back at the frontier We aie newspapermen 
and we have the latest news about it all ” 

The man had a bundle of Enghsh papers under his 
arm and handed her one. He pointed to a paragraph. 

The position of the refugees m Czechoslovakia has, it is 
thou^t, taken a shght turn for the better during the past 
few days A number of refugees — admittedly small — has 
now left the country Some of them have amved m England, 
and more are expected this week Others have gone to 
Sweden and Fmland It is reported that visas for various 
countnes for 5,000 of those in greatest danger may be made 
available shortly 

But even this number would help only a fraction of the 
refugees seeking asylum, for then total is estimated at 50,000 
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including 15,000 Jews Moreover, the phght of the refugees 
m no-man’s-land between Czechoslovakia and the Sudeten 
distnct IS unchanged It is now proposed to permit their 
removal to a disused factory near Brno, which has been placed 
at the disposal of Jewish welfare orgaiusations by its owner, 
himself a Jew The transfer will take place shortly, it is 
hoped 

A survey by our coi respondent mdicates that the number 
of Jews abandoned in no-man’s-land is about 100, half of 
them women and children The largest gioup, numbenng 
sixty-two, IS at Kosice There are fifteen more refugees at 
Hrascy, about half a dozen m Landsdorf, and fifteen at a 
point near Brno 

This siuvey, however, is not complete Dunng the past 
week the Brno authonties have been systematically raiding 
cafes and houses and even stopping persons in the streets 
m search of refugees from the German occupied areas It 
IS estimated that 150 refugees, several of whom are women, 
have been rounded up and deposited in a thickly-wooded 
section of no-man’s land near Ivsnice It is believed that most 
of them found their way back to Czechoslovakia, but that 
a few may still be roaming the woods without shelter of 
any kind 

Mefinwhile, a mass expulsion of some 1,000 Austrian 
refugees from Czechoslovakia has not as yet taken place — 
or not entirely Efforts by Jewish orgamsations to establish 
a “labour camp” for them have been renewed The camp, 
which is about forty miles from Brno, was formerly a muni- 
cipal home foi the aged, and now houses a group of Czech 
refugees from the German occupied area ^ 

Elsa looked up into the face of the journalist It was 
a decent face with kindly eyes She said 
“You see that child No dearer or more charming 
child ever walked this earth Can you save him from 
— think you know what‘s ” 

The man looked at Karl, and was silent a moment 
Then he spoke 

“I will get the child to England where he’ll have a 
chance Children can be got through pretty easily — 

1 This despatch was published in the English press on November 
4th, 1938 
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some hundreds are being let through every month 
But perhaps we can save you too I don’t know Any- 
way the child But I’m rather in a hole We have both 
to accompany this train, and we are on a rather difficult 
and perhaps dangerous job We are writing up the whole 
story of frontier evasion by refugees, and are meeting 
to-morrow morning a refugee rehef organiser from Brno 
Stick close to us and we will see what we can do ” 

Just how they managed it she hardly knew But after 
dark that mght the tram stopped, she and Karl were 
roughly pushed out and she found herself helpmg Karl 
through a ploughed field with the journalists just in 
front. Here they remained perhaps half the night 
Karl slept most of the time, fortunately it was warm 
for the time of year 

A colleague of the two men with Elsa^ — another 
journalist — had descnbed for his paper the kind of thing 
that happens in just the kind of situation m which 
Elsa and Karl found themselves In his account of 
something that occurred at just about that spot this 
other journalist writes ^ 

Fog descended on the field A cock crowed m the distance 
It grew chilly 1 could not see far Mist and the hazy struggle 
of mght and dawn blurred the vision An hour, or maybe 
an hour and a half, passed away 

Then, suddenly, the shape of a man loomed before us 
We called out to him He wanted to turn and run once 
more 

“Heifer, mcht Polizei” ("‘Helpers, not police”) my com- 
panion hissed m German 

“Thank God,” came back the answer The man staggered 
towards us and threw himself on the ground 

“At last, at last/’ he sobbed We gave hmi some brandy 
Then he told us who he was 

1 The mcident which follows is reported by Mr H P Smolka 
m the News Chronicle of September 5th, 1938 
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“Dr Ernst R” The stiff, conventional form of social 
mtroduction seemed somewhat out of place m this sur- 
roundings 

“The third night The third night,” he shot out the words 
abruptly “ From Vienna Could not — could not get through 
I signed I would never come back to Germany They made 
me sign it And they took my passport That’s agamst the 
law I know — was a lawyer ” 

He laughed hysterically “A man of the law, I was Now 
I am an outcast A nobody Without a passport, you do 
not exist Quod non est in actis non est in mundo How can 
I live‘s I am not confirmed on pape^ No lubber stamp 
No photograph‘d Ridiculous \\^at is this bundle of flesh 
and blood and bones 'd A man ‘d Can’t be a man Has no 
paper to prove it’s a man Out with it ^ They said they’d 
shoot me if I came back Sent a farmer to take me across 
into Czechoslovakia ” 

He stopped suddenly “We are in Czechoslovakia now, 
aren’t we Will they hunt me back again, back again into 
that, over there, behind the forest “d Stop them ^ They must 
not send me back I won’t go — ^I’U kill myself I tell you I 
won’t go back Let them shoot me right here Three nights, 
three mghts, I’ve been gomg to and fro No food Days in 
gaol on either side or on the road gang over there, mghts 
trying to run the gauntlet of Czech frontier guards 

“‘Out with you, Jew’ they laughed over there Made me 
jump mto the river, swim across Here, gendarmes on the 
shore pointed their nfles at me ‘Back with you ’ Back I 
went Told them over there They laughed ‘Suie no one 
will take you We won’t take you back Who are you ‘d 
An Austrian ‘d Can you prove it ‘d We took your passport, 
you say^d Say that agam, you swine We never saw you 
before, go back again, try, try Or shoot yourself, if you’re 
not a coward ’ 

They offered me a gun I refused A record tourist, that’s 
what I am I’ve visited Czechoslovakia eight times m thiee 
mghts, or perhaps even more often The fields do not look 
any different here after you’re across the border A tennis 
ball, that’s what I am A human tenms ball The border 
guards are the players, their rifles are the rackets, the frontier 
the net Oh, what a lovely game * ” 

We kept silent, asked no question^, did not stop him We 
knew he would calm down Then he smiled — ^an embarrassed 
curhng of the hps 
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"T am sorry, gentlemen I was ashamed I let myself go 
You must understand Ciicumstances It will pass Tf you 
could take me to Brno somehow I’m sure I’ll get over it m 
a few days I have a brother there He is a wealthy man 
Surely he will arrange matters with the authorities Two 
personal witnesses confirming the identity of a person with- 
out documents suffice to obtain a temporary registration,” 
he quoted a paragraph of law “At least that was what I 
learnt at the University twenty years ago ” 

We offered to take him to Brno m our car The driver 
was waiting for us behmd the last house of the village 
“Oh, gentlemen — ^how could I forget"^ Forgive me, 
gentlemen There are seventeen others m the forest, people 
like me, even worse off some of them Old people, a sick 
woman, three small children Can we take them too ” 

We could not The sun would nse m a quarter of an hour 
The frontier patrol might be back any mmute There were 
no extra seats m the car 

“Don’t repioach yourself,” my companion said to Dr R 
^‘That IS just fate You are over the worst Let’s hope they’ll 
stnke some other chance ” 

We drove to Znoimo, a small place between the border 
and Brno, and stopped outside the Synagogue My com- 
pamon knocked at the door From the number of knocks 
and the varying intervals between them I gathered that it 
was a pre-arranged signal An old man opened the door, 
squmtmg through a narrow gap between it and the wall 
Then he let us m 

An oil lamp poured out a sickly light over the hall of the 
prayer-house Eight people lay on the benches An old 
woman and two young girls, a boy of tender age, three 
youths and a middle-aged man Thermos flasks stood on a 
rough table m a corner, and empty coffee cups 

“To-mghi’s crop All since midnight,” the old sexton 
said “Hope a car comes to take them to town before the 
police are after them Last night the cops raided even this 
temple Got to hear that some of the refugees call here first 
aftei they get across Found five people A family with three 
children Poor wretches They cned and begged, ‘Let us 
go Please, let us go’ I prayed in a comer 
“When I turned lound the old gendarme wiped his mous- 
tache He would not let me see his tears Then said he could 
not help It and took them to gaol They were taken back 
to the frontier to-mght and told to run acioss,” 
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My companion nodded, and promised to speed up the car 
for “to-mght’s crop” if it had not already left We drove 
on It was 6am when we reached Brno The office of the 
local Branch of the “League for the Rights of Man” which 
IS in charge of all refugee work there was already crammed 
full of people 

But despite all the rehef organisation could do. Dr R 
was arrested the next day, “repatriated” the following night 

No one has heard of him since 

With Elsa and Karl things went somewhat differently 

Somewhere towards dawn there was a movement of 
feet in the distance, the flash of a lamp and there stood 
thiee tall Czech guards and two pohcemen, and the 
whole party were taken to the police post near at hand 

There they waited until someone in authority should 
see them, While they waited, Elsa and the journalist 
were able to devise a plan The journalist knew that if 
Elsa and Karl were not released, they would be “ pushed ” 
across the frontier But there would certainly be chances 
of evasion, explained the journalist Even the guards 
would help a child hke Karl to escape, and if she could 
make her way into the woods she would find other 
refugees who would somehow give her shelter. He 
would remain m Brno, get a car and pick her up at the 
edge of the woods just opposite the haystack where they 
had been hiding — the haystack was quite close to the road. 

They had time to elaborate it all, the journalist gave 
Elsa money, sandwiches, chocolate for Karl; and a 
flask of brandy 

The journalists, of course, had their papers, and when 
the officer in charge appeared were promptly discharged 
Elsa was told that she, with the child, would be put 
across the frontier, she with others They could stand 
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no more nonsense and orders from Prague were exphcit. 
Yes, the officer knew it was hard for the child, and for 
the girl But they must go with the rest There were 
several children in the party that would be sent over 
the border that afternoon Exceptions could not be made, 
or there would be no end to it 

She and Karl were given a meal, and that afternoon 
they joined a party of some twenty people * men, women 
and children Four armed guards with fixed bayonets 
accompamed them Several of these people were “going 
over” for the third or fourth time — ^had been pushed 
across and had managed to get back 

She and Karl dropped in the rear of the party and said 
to the guard, a big, mce-looking boy. 

“What would happen if I were to run with the child 
into those woods over there 

“If only I saw you, nothing But if the corporal 
saw you he imght order us to shoot We would imss, 
of course — at least we would try to miss But there 
have been accidents You see we must shoot or we 
should have a court martial And the captain at head- 
quarters IS getting angry that Brno is still ftill of refugees 
that we are supposed to have pushed across ” 

The group halted for a minute while some child was 
attended to The river lay in the distance and there, 
she had heard one of the guards say, they were to be 
ferried across m the' dusk A hundred yards off the road 
were a group of trees Very qmetly she and Karl shpped 
off the road and made for the shelter of a hedge where 
they could hide 

“ Stop ! ” the word rang out hke a shot. She caught 
Karl by the hand and ran She heard feet behind her 
Others of the refugees were runnmg, too, six or seven. 
Shots rang out Karl fell She stopped and picked him 
up A tiny tackle of blood ran from just above the eye. 
He was quite dead 
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Elsa stood and waited for the guards to come They 
were quite a long time When the corporal came up, 
he was angry — angry that she had made him shoot 
When he saw the boy and blood running from his head, 
he turned pale and said “That was an accident ” 

Elsa said, very quietly “I am a doctor The nver is 
just over there I would hke to wash his wound May 
Ido so?” 

Hesitant, the corporal signed to a guard “Take her 
to the river See she does not get away ” 

She took the child in her arms and, regaining the road, 
walked with him by the side of the guard 

The guard said* “If you run into those woods, I will 
fire and miss you. I am a good shot I shall miss ” 
Elsa said “I want some water first” 

They were near the river Elsa saw a landing stage 
She walked to the edge and quickly, before the guard 
could do anything, clasping httle Karl tightly to her 
bosom, jumped in 

The eddies of the current carried two dead bodies to 
the other shore 

Geimany had recovered both Elsa and Karl 


NOTES 

The foregoing story, as already noted, has been 
made up mainly of actual occurrences strung together 
to make a single narrative 

In choosing the incidents the worst and more evil 
occurrences have been avoided in order that the account 
might be free from any charge of exaggeration Below 
are printed a few well authenticated cases which have 
appeared in the Press The reader may compare those 
given below with those which have entered into the story 
just told 
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In. order to grasp the explanation of some of the fron- 
tier incidents it is necessary to reahze that German 
pohcy divides refugees into two classes those whom the 
Nazis desire to recapture for “pumshment”, and those 
they Wish to get rid of, hke the Pohsh Jews sent to 
Zbonszyn 

With respect to the incidents on the German-Czecho- 
slovak frontier, Mr Smolka, part of whose account of 
one such incident has been embodied in the above story, 
has a note explainmg the present Czech Pohcy 

This game of tennis with human bemgs has been gomg on 
in Central Europe ever smce the war In the past, however, 
the victims were only a few isolated cases — stateless mdi- 
viduals who had lost their nationality through the redraftmg 
of the map after the break-up of the old Hapsburg monarchy 

But now, with the ruthless dnve agamst Jews, non-Aryans 
and political opponents started by Germany, it has become 
a new sport on the Comment to cast out human bemgs 
Frontier guards of one country compete under cover of 
mght with those of another, trying to get rid of the largest 
number of no land’s men by forcmg them to cross illegally 
into each other’s territory 

The pohce of one state help, nay push, men, women and 
children into breakmg the laws of the other 

Night after mght an average of thirty to forty refugees 
from German Austria are taken by S S and Gestapo men to 
various villages on the Moravian border, stopped of their 
possessions, given thirty CzEcb crowns and told “to run ” 
Night after night they are pushed back by the Czechs And 
those who do get through hve the haunted hfe of outlaws m 
vanous towns, unable to regster with the police, unable to 
earn their bread, hvmg m constant fear of being caught and 
forced to undergo anew an ordeal which is a novel invention 
of Europe gone mad 

They become a prey to blackmailmg landlords and em- 
ployers, who, taking advantage of the Ahen Labour laws of 
their Governments, make these no land’s men work for 
them at cut-throat wages 

Si mila r “conditions” take place on the Swiss border They 
increased when it became known that Switzadand granted 
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temporary refuge Now the Berne Government also protect 
themselves like the authonties m Prague by refusing admit- 
tance Soldiers, pohcemen, gendarmes, detectives guard 
mountain passes, and the shores of Lake Constance New 
suffermg, new ordeals are the lesult 

A contributor to the News Chronicle wntes as follows 

I shall never forget Hugo A , a thirty-five-year-old com- 
mercial traveller from Vienna, who came into the office of 
the rehef organisation at Budapest late one night He had 
heard that I was conductmg an mvestigation and wanted 
to see me He had only amved m Hungary twelve days 
before, but the man was already a bundle of nerves, his hands 
trembling, sweat on his brows, and a shirt that looked as 
if he had just stepped out of the sea, so bathed m perspiration 
was his body 

He screamed “Get me out of this For twelve mghts now 
I have slept in twelve different places I dare not cross the 
road for feai the traffic pohceman will spot me and flmg me 
mto gaol Crooks and murderers may manage to look 
brazenly mto eveiyone’s eyes But I had no training for out- 
lawry Fear of detection, the gnawmg consciousness of 
strugglmg against the current, eat away at me 

“I know, I know it’s ndiculous There are thousands of 
criminals who are m the same position and think nothing 
of It, who laugh at the sun and enjoy the warmth of h uman 
crowds rubbmg shoulders m the streets I am not fit for it 
If this goes on I’U kill myself 

“I cannot learn to live physically and not be recognised 
by my surroundings as a lawful passenger in this world. I 
can’t gate-crash” 

No land’s men get desperately caught m the barbed wire 
entanglement of the law through no fault of their own Once 
you hve illegally “removal mto legahty” is only possible 
over a path studded with traps You have to commit new 
offences. You are drawn deeper and deeper mto the wlurl- 
pool of dangerous livmg 

In her work What Hitler Wants (published in the* 
'Penguin Senes) O. E. Lonmer teUs a story of which she 
had direct knowledge. 
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Two well-to-do brothers — ^for safety called Max and Montz 
— lived m a certain town in Germany They were active 
Social Democrats under the Republic, and were promptly 
imprisoned when Hitler came to power After a few days 
they were released on payment of a heavy fine, m Max^s 
case £2,000 and six new motor-cars foi the use of the S A 
Whether this was a contnbution to the State or a bnbe to 
the S A Commander Max neither knew nor cared He walked 
prudently thereafter and was left for a while unmolested 
Montz was either wealthier or less discreet He was re- 
arrested time after time and released on payment till he was 
reduced to absolute beggary One day he disappeared 
Neither brother nor wife could get news of his whereabouts 
noi of his offence For three years^ — silence One morning 
Montz’s corpse was found on Max’s doorstep The family 
doctoi was called The once strong and healthy body was 
worn and emaciated, but the immediate cause of death was 
not privation Montz had been flogged to death They 
buried him quietly, not darmg to make enquiries nor to lodge 
a protest Max felt that Germany henceforth was no place 
for him , he decided to take his family away before a like 
fate overtook any more of them He was fortunate enough 
to get a passport He had to leave his prosperous busmess, 
his houses, his investments, his bank accounts, thankful to 
escape with his wife and children — and his life Of a large 
fortune he was allowed to take only £2,000 abroad on which 
to keep the family until they could find a home and work 

When a ^‘wanted’" pohtical escapes abroad some 
relative is often seized as hostage 

Frau Martha Claus, leammg that her husband was to be 
executed (October, 1935), begged for a last mterview; she 
disappeared mto a concentration camp 

Not only men but women are tortured to make them 
betray their comrades, husband and wife have been made 
to stand and watch each other being stopped and flogged ^ 

O. E. Lonmer’s account continues: 

1 See the files of the Manchester Guardian, since 1933, notably 
March 13 and 26, Apnl 1, May 12, August 7, September 7, October 
8, 1936, Apnl 1, 1937, Apnl 12, June 21, July 1, 27, and 28, 1938. 
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When a batch of prisoners is bi ought to a concentration 
camp, a usual procedure is to keep them standmg for two, 
four, SIX, even ten hours at a stretch — ^waiting — ^and then to 
leave them three days without food After that they are 
put thiough a course of punitive drill, being made to hold 
the ‘‘knees-bent’’ position for minutes instead of seconds, 
hounded round the prison yard at the double with parcels 
and smtcases m their hands, lashed with staves or lubber 
truncheons if they flag, alternatively they are given a Nazi 
floggmg, face, back, legs, arms, and hands — ^that will leave 
them unmobilised and in torment for weeks They are 
thrown to recover, or not, on the stone floor of a ceil or at 
best on a plank bench Many lose an eye, the hearmg of 
an ear, or their front teeth Many die “from natural causes 
Such camp doctors as there are are of the same breed as the 
floggers Any consultation ends m a verdict of malingering 
The doctor’s sole function is to provide the death-from- 
natural-causes certificate 

Physical torture was not the Only foim of fun the jailers 
allowed themselves Every kind of mental torment was 
added When a man was arrested his house was searched 
and all valuables confiscated cash, motor-car, bicycle, type- 
writer, camera, etc , the furniture and china smashed to 
atoms , the bank account sequestrated He was led off know- 
mg that his wife and children were left homeless and penni- 
less, knowing that relations and neighbours could succour 
them only at the risk of brmgmg similar vengeance on their 
own heads They were reduced to beggary and starvation, 
no lodging house would dare to take them m , no employer 
dare to offer them work At best the wife might get a few 
shillings a week relief, more often nothing l^owing that 
her husband was half starved on prison fare, she would save 
out of what she could beg, to send him food and to pay the 
fare on the rare visiting days A visiting day would be 
announced, and sometimes cancelled without due notice or 
explanation, leaving the distracted women to stare at the 
notice on the gate. ‘*No visitors to-day” — after perhaps an 
eight-hour journey 

At the lonely and desolate Borgermoor Camp, standing 
miles from anywhere amongst the moors and swamps, an 
ommbus-load of wives one day drew up The men were 
herded back into their huts that none might know whose wife 
had come From Sam till 2 that afternoon the wives hung 
about outside the barbed wire m dire uncertainty At last 
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they were allowed five minutes’ conversation, across the wire, 
in presence of the guards Most could find no word to say, 
but silently stroked each other’s hands In the next outgoing 
letter every prisoner was compelled to insert that no more 
visiting would be allowed 

A few wives go mad, a few commit suicide, but the vast 
majority deserve the dedication to them of Seger’s book “to 
the heroic and faithful wives and mothers of the prisoners ” 

The News Chronicle also gives the translation of a 
letter dated November 4, sent from a village on the 
Polish frontier by a young man to his former German 
employer, himself now a refugee m London It tells from 
inside the story of that tragedy 

Last Friday, on October 28, at five o’clock in the morning, 
we were dragged fiom our beds and arrested 

The S S who came to fetch us told us that we would be 
able to return withm half an hour, whereupon we got dressed, 
without takmg anythmg with us 


Smce the prisons were already overcrowded with Polish 
Jews, we and many hundred others had to stand in the 
pouring rain m the prison yard 

Here an S S leader addressed us and informed us that we 
had been ejected and would be deported from Germany at 
seven o’clock m the evemng We were not allowed to return 
home And thus we had to quit Germany with only the 
clothes we wore. 

All our Imen, furniture and money we had to leave behmd 
in Germany to be confiscated by the Gestapo 
In a cattle truck we were transported, and for hours we 
sat or stood, tortured by hunger and cold 


From the German frontier, “Neu Beuschen ”, to the Polish 
border, a distance of ten kilometres, was covered by us on 
foot 

This road, these ten kilometres, was a road of suffering 
unequalled m history Hardly had we stepped off the tram 
when we were pushed, driven, chased and beaten 
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To the right and left German soldiers with fixed bayonets 
on their rifles marched and the rear was covered by a detach- 
ment with machme guns 

Under such guard and contmuous dnvmg, we finally 
reached the Pohsh border, exhausted 


Old men and women, children and sick collapsed and 
dropped, remainmg lymg where they fell without any medical 
attention 

The Pohsh soldiers did not let us proceed and so our con- 
tingent of about 8,000 people from Hamburg, Berlm, Cologne 
and Essen had to remain m the forest there 
Nobody attended us, the pangs of hunger and cold demand- 
mg always further victims 

We are now m a small border town for the last eight days, 
guarded by Polish troops 
We are not allowed to leave the village 
Who can descnbe the misery, the despair and the suffermg 
of these last eight days and those which are still to follow 
We are quartered m stables In two stables where ordm- 
anly 100 horses were kept, now 8,000 human bemgs have to 
camp 

We sleep here, tembly cramped, on straw, freezmg m a 
dreadful cold 

We have very httle to eat In the mormng and in the 
evenmg we get from an aid committee one shce of bread 
and a httle soup which does not satisfy our hunger 

The committee tnes to do its utmost but, through lack 
of funds, IS hampered m its work The number of refugees 
is estimated to number about 40,000 to 50,000, who are 
stationed m the several border towns 
Words fail me to describe the misery of the situation 
The nights are icy cold and through the open stables a bitter 
wmd whips us who have noflung to cover ourselves 
My poor mother was taken lU under the terrific stram and 
exposure, and to afford her a httle comfort I am walking 
through the streets for the last week, day and night, so that 
she might have more space to rest 
Sometimes when fatigue and weakness force me I he down 
tmder a tree to sleep, not bothermg about the sharp cold or 
ram 
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The ambulance hurnes constantly to and fro Every 
moment people drop exhausted 


The number of sick rises rapidly They are housed m 
tents lying on stiaw Seven tents aie already filled, and a 
further ten tents are just being erected A hospital does not 
exist here Many develop stomach trouble due to bad and 
insufficient nourishment 

But the number of typhoid cases has soon reached the 
100 mark The water in our camp is undrinkable, being 
contaminated But since no other water is available, from 
utter despaii the people dimk it The outbreak of an epidemic 
IS feared if help does not come soon Iron nerves are needed 
and superhuman strength to see and withstand all this 
The weeping and crying of women and children and old 
men for bread and water, for sleep and warmth, is dreadful, 
a spectacle one cannot imagine 

It is the greatest crime to civihsation that Germany has 
done to us, and now Poland lets us starve and perish Here 
is no hope, no prospects 

Had we but died in Germany rather than go through this 
misery m Poland — and probably face a cruel deatn here 
As yet I stand upright and can assist here and there But 
for how long 


Never m my life have I approached anybody and asked 
for help or assistance, but now I have to do it Daily I have 
delayed it and could not muster enough courage to ask 
But now I can no longer countenance the terrible suffering 
and torture of my relatives There are m the vicinity some 
shops where food can be bought, but we are penniless 
I have to close this letter because I shiver with cold and my 
fingers are stiff and numbed by the cold I hope and pray for 
help and that you will not fail me I have nobody in the whole 
wide world I could turn to but you 
I apologise for my pressing you I hope that when I shall 
escape from this infemo alive I shall repay you tenfold I 
thank you for your aid, and with my heartiest greetings and, 
let us hope, not my last, 

I am. 


Yours gratefully, 
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The Christian Council vouch for the following letter • 

You do not reahse how much it means to feel that 
one IS not entirely left alone in misfortune Out of so many 
apparently good friends practically all have disappeared 
my position is utteily hopless and a miracle would have 
to happen if my wife and I coxild still be helped But miracles 
do not happen, and so we shall just perish It is practically 
impossible for me to obtam a position m a far distant country 
at my age I cannot do manual work, apart from the fact 
that I cannot be admitted anywhere without money My 
ideal would be to get a farm in Kenya and spend the rest of 
my life there, but that is a hopeless suggestion without 
money and it is equally impossible that I should be allowed 
to take money abroad I have no more faith m humanity 
before I give up the struggle entirely I wish for the sake 
of my wife and children to leave nothing unattempted I 
shall also understand, however, if you say that it is impossible 
to help, I do not want you to beg for me I have been 
writmg this letter m my thoughts for weeks and have not 
ventured to write it, but now things have gone so far that 
It IS desperate ’’ 

As to the obstacles placed in the way of finding even 
temporary asylum for the refugee m this country, the 
letter from Mr R W Hill which is reprinted below, 
and which appears in the Spectator of December 30th, 
1938, IS enhghtenmg 
Mr. Hill writes — 

I came mto contact, through no personal relationship, 
with a twenty-two-year-old Jew from Vienna, who wrote 
to ask me if I would help him get out of Germany I replied 
that I would if I could Since his first letter to me he has 
been thrown mto Dachau, and I have received the most 
moving appeals from his mother to obtam a permit for him 
to enter England, as she had been told that only m the event 
of her obtaining such a permit would he be released 
I put the case before the German Jewish Aid Committee, 
stating that I was prepared to do what I understood to be 
necessary, / e , to ensure by promising to house, feed and 
clothe him, that be would nevei fall upon the rates After 
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some time had elapsed, I received in reply a form to fill up 
together with a copy of the guarantee form which, if every- 
thing was considered satisfactoiy, I should be called upon to 
sign The obligations which I was to be called upon to 
assume were such as no responsible person could possibly 
undertake, unless he were an extremely wealthy man with 
few responsibihties 

Apart from undertakmg responsibihty for the refugee’s 
maintenance m this country, for which I was prepared, I 
had to undertake the cost of brmging him to England If 
this was just a mattei of the fare, I would certainly undertake 
It, but for all I knew I might be makmg myself responsible 
for some unnamed ransom payment m the form of German 
emigration dues Then I was to be responsible too for the 
entire cost of the refugee’s eventual fiirther emigration, I 
should presumably have no control of the country to which 
he was to be sent nor the cost of settlmg him m whichever 
country might be selected Furthermore, I had to guarantee 
that I would reimburse the Central British Fund for any 
expenses in which it might be mvolved on behalf of the 
refugee m question How many of your readers could 
assume mdefimte obligations of Ais character*? 

Not content with that, it was emphasised that I must 
produce documentary evidence that arrangements for the 
refugee’s further enugration were actually in progress 

Conscious that I was prolonging the stay of this boy m 
the concentration camp, I found myself compelled to return 
an imsatisfactory reply I had thought that by oflEenng 
hospitality I was contnbutmg to the world-wide effort that 
IS required to help these unfortunate people I understood 
that the committees set up for the purpose were gomg to 
orgamse training camps and arrange for the eventual settle- 
ment of at any rate the able-bodied young men overseas I 
thought that the object of the huge funds bemg coUected 
was to pay for such eventual settlement I did not know 
that these funds required to be reimbursed for their expendi- 
ture on behalf of the refugees m whose cause they have been 
subscribed The effect of the guarantee forms with which I 
was confronted as the only means of helpmg the case m 
which I have become mterested, was to throw the whole onus 
of maintenance, finance and settlement back on to the mdi- 
vidual, whereas the purport of every speech and article on 
the subject has been to stress the need for collective effort 

When I put these pomts to the Aid Committee, they 
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expressed sympathy but said that the nature of the guarantee 
was insisted on bv the Home Office who would not accept 
any guarantee with a limit either as to the period of hospi- 
tality or as to the amount of the financial obhgation I made 
enquiries of the Society of Friends who are woiking ener- 
getically m the same cause, only to be confronted with the 
same impossible forms Surely there is something wrong 
if both offers of hospitahty and financial aid are available 
but their proper cohesion is prevented 

May I refer to another direction in which somethmg will 
have to be done if this country is gomg — ^not only to take its 
share of the world-wide effort required — ^but merely to avail 
Itself of the help that has already been offeied. Each of my 
letters to the Aid Committee has gone unanswered for a 
week Now I do not want for a moment to criticise those 
who are carrying on this volimtary work, one knows how 
selflessly these people give themselves — one of my letters 
boie Sunday’s date— and what formidable obstacles they 
find themselves up agamst Obviously a far more highly 
developed oiganisation is required The mere number of 
applications received cannot be accepted either as an explana- 
tion or excuse for the tardy treatment of many cases hovermg 
between life and death Their very number demands that 
some more energetic action be taken The helpers aie at 
call, the funds already available 

The particular case in which I have become interested has 
happily progressea, a permanent guarantor, a relation of the 
refugee concerned, havmg been found m the United States 
I have been able to submit to thf British Committee a photo- 
graphic copy of the Amencan affidavit which has in turn 
justified me m giving the unconditional guarantee which 
the Home Office requires to cover his temporary stay in this 
country pendmg the grantmg of the American visa However, 
another wwk has elapsed and now I have received a letter 
advismg me that I must obtam a photographic copy of the 
Amencan quota number I have cabled to the boy’s parents 
m Vienna for this, but doubtless when it comes there will 
be further needless delays m respect of a case which now 
from the official point of view could go through immediately. 
Meanwhile the object of all this correspondence languishes 
— ^if that be the nght word — ^in Dachau 

Our whole refugee policy is discussed in Part IV 
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SOME NOTES ON ANTI-SEMITISM 

Much anti-Semitism is based upon sheer ignorance of 
the scientific attitude towards race, an ignorance of the 
flat earth ordei Some of the well-established truths 
about race which ought to be more widely known 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the refugee problem 
IS entirely a Jewish one, either in the sense of one con- 
cerned merely with disposing of dispersed Jews, or one 
m which Jews alone suffer, or are threatened It becomes 
less and less so every day The same jiersecutidn to 
which the Jews are exposed in Germany, to which are 
exposed also the “non- Aryans” who out-number the 
“pure” Jews two or three times over, is rapidly spreading 
to many Protestants and Cathohcs, while it has always 
been felt by large sections of the heft — ^Liberals, Pacifists, 
Sociahsts, Communists 

But in the general impulses behind the persecution 
anti-Semitism plays a great, and an ever-increasing part 
extending to ever-widenmg areas That the usually 
easy-going Itahans, with only a tiny fraction of Jews 
among them, should have taken over the German race 
laws shows how easily the evil may spread. Indeed the 
British Government has defended its refugee^ pohcy on 
the ground that relaxation would set up m Bntam the 
same virus of anti-Semitism which has barbarized a 
great people hke the Germans 

It IS worth while, therefore, to examine one or two 
of the most proimnent features of its general philosophy. 

A common statement of the anti-Sermte is that the 
reasons for his objections to the Jews are “economic, not 
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racial” , derived not from a mere difference of the colour 
of the hair or what not, but from the fact that the Jew 
dominates everything, is to be found in undue numbers 
in j&nance or bankmg or medicine or journahsm or 
music Let us see 

It IS perfectly true, of course, that some Jews are very 
rich (most of them are desperately poor), as some 
Gentiles are , some are successful m bankmg (very few, 
most bankers are non-Jews), or m science or medicine 
or music or hterature or journahsm as some Gentiles 
are 

Suppose that by some magic, on some Monday night, 
■every Jew’s nose could suddenly be straightened, his 
hair and complexion made blond, and the knowledge 
of his ancestry completely destroyed We should then 
have on the Tuesday exactly the same men and women 
doing exactly the same things, committing exactly the 
■same offences that they were doing or committing on 
the Monday But these acts now would engender an 
entirely different order of feehng in the commumty 
Certain of their acts might be regarded as detestable 
and hateful, but committed by individuals indistinguish- 
able physically from other Enghsh individuals we should 
not regard, say, usury as a problem of race No “anti- 
ism” would, or could arise except as it would be possible 
by some discermble difference, apart from the quahties 
for which we blamed them, to distinguish these successful 
■or unpleasant people from others in the community 
If we began to legislate against usury or malpractice 
in medicine, our laws would have to deal with those 
activities But when the German Government passes 
a law against the admission of certain men and women 
into the practice of medicine, that law is not a law 
against malpractice (There are separate laws against 
medical malpractice) It is a law against Jews, who 
are excluded not because of malpractice (which would 
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also exclude the Aryan), but because of a discernible 
difference of “herd” 

Those who conceive a dishke of Jews are quite sure 
that it IS because of some special quahty of Jews. Do 
we forget, then, that for centuries the Englishman spoke 
of the Scots with exactly the same dishke or hatred 
as the anti-Semite now talks of the Jews'? But the Scots 
themselves felt about other Scots of different clans as 
Enghshmen then felt about all Scots So deep was the 
animosity of a Scot of one clan for a Scot of another 
that the fact has given us an adjective “clanmsh” 
There was a time, incidentally, when all the arguments 
now used about the ahen-refugee “taking the bread out 
of the mouths of Enghshmen” were apphed most 
particularly to the Scots The feehng was not confined 
to Enghsh eighteenth-century lexicographers We knew 
then, we thought, what the “Scottish” character really 
was But to the Campbell Scot it seemed clearly 
impossible that anyone could possibly confuse the 
noble and chivalrous qualities of the Campbell with 
the evil, despicable, contemptible quahties of the 
MacPhersons 

The ease with which we can attach detestable qualities^ 
to a group which we can distinguish as being different 
from “our” group goes far beyond any possible dis- 
tinction of “race”. In Afnca deadly hostility may 
exist between tiny tnbes numbermg only a few hundred 
or a few thousand persons. 

There^ is a story of one of Hitler’s early pohhcal 
meetings “All the evils from which Germany Suffers,” 
shouted Hitler, “are dne to the Jews ” A voice from 
the back of the hall adds. “And the cyclists ” “Why 
the cychsts”?” asks Hitler, surpnsed “Well, come to 
that,” retorts the interrupter, “why the Jews'?” 

Mr E M Forster has a dehghtful httle parable in 
this connection He tells us that “long long ago, while 
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Queen Victoria reigned”, he attended two preparatory 
schools At the first of these, it was held to be a disgrace 
to have a sister Any httle boy who possessed one was 
liable to get teased The word would go round “Oh, 
you men, have you seen the Picktoes’ sister The 
men would then reel about with sideway motions, 
uttering cries of “sucks”, and pretending to faint with 
horror, while the Picktoes, who had hitherto held their 
own socially in spite of their name, found themselves 
banished into the wilderness, where they mourned. 
Major with Minor, m common shame Naturally any- 
one who had a sister hid her as far as possible, and 
forbade her to sit with him at a Prize-giving or to speak 
to him except in passing and in a very foimal manner 
Public opmion was not bitter on the point, but it was 
quite definite Sisters were disgraceful “I got through 
all right myself, because my conscience was clear, and 
though charges were brought against me from time to 
time they always fell through ” 

It was a very different story at the second school 
Here, sisters were neghgible, but it was a disgrace to 
have a mother Crabbe’s mother. Gob’s mother, — ^ugh ’ 
No words were too strong, no sounds too shrill And 
since mothers at that time of life are commoner than 
sisters, and also less biddable, the atmosphere of this 
school was less pleasant, and the sense of guilt stronger 
Nearly every httle boy had a mother m a cupboard, and 
dreadful revelations occurred A boy would fall ill and 
a mother would swoop and dnve him away in a cab. 
A parcel would arrive with “From Mummy for her 
darling” branded upon it “Many tned to divert sus- 
picion by being aggressive and fastening female parents 
upon the weak One or two, who were good at games 
and had a large populanty-surplus, took up a really 
heroic line, acknowledged their mother brazenly, and 
would even be seen walking with her across the playing- 
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field, like King Carol with Madame Lupescu We 
admired such boys and envied them, but durst not imitate 
them. The margin of safety was too narrow The con- 
vention was estabhshed that a mother spelt disgrace 
and no individual triumph could reverse this. ” 

“Those preparatory schools prepared me for life 
better than I realised, for having passed through two 
imbecile societies, a sister-conscious and a mother- 
conscious, I am now invited to enter a third I am 
asked to consider whether the people I meet and talk 
about are or are not Jews, and to form no opinion on 
them until this fundamental point has been settled 
What revolting tosh ’ Neither science nor religion nor 
commonsense has one word to say in its favour All 
the same, Jew-consciousness is in the air, and it remains 
to be seen how far it will succeed in poisoning it I 
don’t think we shall ever reintroduce ghettos m England , 
I wouldn’t say for certain, since no one knows what 
wickedness may not develop in his country or in himself 
if circumstances change I don’t think we shall go savage 
But I do think we shall go siUy Many people have 
gone so already To-day, the average man suspects 
the people he dislikes of being Jews, and is surprised 
when the people he likes are Jews Having been a 
Gentile at my first preparatory school and a Jew at 
my second, I know what I am talking about I know 
how the poison works, and I know, too, that if the average 
man is anyone he is a preparatory school boy.” 

The grand Nordic argument, “He’s a bloody capitalist 
so he must be a Jew, and as he’s a Jew he must be a 
Red”, has already, says Mr Forster, taken root in our 
filling-stations and farms Men employ it more frequently 
than women, and young men more frequently than old 
ones The best way of confuting it is to say sneeringly 
“That’s propaganda” When “That’s propaganda” 
has been repeated several times, the 'sniggering stops. 
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for no goose likes to think that he has been got at 
There is another reply which is more intellectual but 
which requires more courage It is to say, “Are you 
sure you’re not a Jew yourself^ Do you know who 
your eight great-grandparents were*^ Can you swear 
that all the eight are Aryan"?” Cool reasonableness 
would be best of all, of course, but it doesn’t work in 
the world of to-day any better than in my preparatory 
schools. The only effective check to silliness is silhness 
of a cleverer type 

Great books have been written about race and race 
prejudice — some very learned and very long books 
But the mass of busy citizens absorbed in their own 
professions and businesses, hard enough put to it, 
perhaps, to solve their personal problems, do not 
usually have time for such books — ^with the result 
that fallacies exposed over and over again retain their 
vitality 

We talk commonly of a “pure race” as distinct from 
“mongrels”, “pure English”, “pure German” As 
well might we talk of a man being “pure Swiss”, or 
“pure American”, the first term covering groups that 
include people of four different linguistic and ethnic 
origins, and the latter term including not only groups 
from all the European peoples, but Red Indian and 
African tribes as weU One recalls the story of the 
distinguished visitor to an American school who, 
having asked the Italian Americans, the German 
Americans, the Irish Americans, to stand up, said 
“and now let all the native Americans stand up ” — ^and 
SIX little piccaninnies rose to their feet 

There is no such thing as a “pure race”, and we are 
all “mongrels” ^ Even Nazi literature is obliged to 
admit that not even half the Germans are “Nordic”, 
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and that the present population of Germany is a compost 
of many ethnic strains, including the Slavs and the 
Alpines, to which Hitler himself probably belongs 

“Race prejudice,” observed Professor Griffith Taylor, 
of Toronto^ “is another name for ethnological ignorance. 
German Jews are Alpines, like the South Germans ” 
(Hitler, be it noted, is South German) 

The notion of a “pure” race which can be made to 
coincide with the frontiers of a nation, is, as one writer 
has observed 

“Of exactly the same intellectual order as the conten- 
tion that the earth is flat To-day it is recognised that 
there is no such thing, perhaps not even in the last 
enclaves of Polynesia, as a ‘pure race’, that not even 
the Zulus are admitted to be a ‘pure race’, despite 
their extermination of all who transgress against the 
puristic taboo, that the term ‘Aryan’ is a linguistic, 
not an ethnographical, distmction, that the educated 
world, in its attempt to present to itself the perfect 
‘Nordic’ of the Nazi theorizings, derisively constructs 
a creature ‘as blond as Hitler, as slim as Goering, as 
tall as Goebbels’ ” 

It IS wholesome for those who believe that we could 
never be caught up in the vast evil of which anti- 
Semitism IS so ugly an expression, to reflect that it was 
an Englishman, a Mr Chamberlam, who did so much 
m Germany to popularize the ideas of race and Nordic 
supremacy that are so large a part of the whole Nazi 
doctrine, including its anti-Semitism. 

Dr Friedrich Hertz, whose book. Race and Civilisation^ 
IS one of the pioneer studies of the subject, sends to the 
authors of this volume a note which covers the out- 
standing points m this whole racial discussion. 

He pomts out. 

# 

^At the British Association meeting, Cambndge, August 
1938 
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“The fundamental dogmas of Nazi philosophy are 
belief in the immense superiority of the Aryan or Nordic 
or Teutonic race over all other races, and the assertion 
that everything evil, wicked and perverse is concentrated 
in the Jewish race The Nazi theorists had a forerunner 
in the French Count de Gobineau who, after the 
revolution of 1848, wrote a book on the inequality of 
races, the purpose of which was, as he himself declared, 
designed to strike at the heart of liberalism and 
democracy Then came the Englishman, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, who about 1900 published a book, 
on the same question, which had a great influence on 
German nationalism Chamberlain came into ultimate 
contact with the Emperor William II, who admired him 
greatly, and regarded him as the prophet of German 
greatness The Emperor did everythmg to propagate 
these doctrines of race, and Chamberlain became the 
idol of the Pan-Germans Durmg the war (having beco me 
a naturalised German), he was fanatically anti-English 
and even declared in one of his pamphlets that the 
English language was unfit to express any higher ideal 
The whole race ideology of the Nazis can be found in 
H S Chamberlain What later writers of this kind 
have added has been mainly new dressing to give the 
theones a more scientific air The fact is, however 
that every competent scientist, whether anthropologist 
ethnologist, psychologist, biologist, sociologist, rejects 
the race philosophy of the Nazi as utterly absurd All 
efforts to ascertam essential differences in the mentahty 
of different races have failed. Moreover, it is beyond 
doubt that our civihsation is the work of many races, 
and that all nations are a mixture of various racial 
elements. Our modern civihsation has to a large extent 
been moulded by Christianity which is rooted in the 
rehgious development of the people IsAel. Some Nazis 
have tned to invalidate this fact by declanng that Christ 
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was Aryan, which is inconsistent with Chnst’s own 
words. However, in this case they would have to declare 
also the prophets Aryans because they certainly were 
forerunners of Christ Our scnpt denves through Latitt 
and Greek script from the Phoemcians, and our calendar 
from the Babylomans Both peoples were Semitic. 
Our figures are called Arabian though they most 
probably came from India through the Arabians. 
European law was much influenced by Roman law 
which, however, was aheady a product of the late 
Roman Empire and its mixture of races and ideas 
Our art and science owe an enormous debt to old 
Greece which was inhabited by a very mixed population, 
but also to Egypt, and to India. 

“Everywhere in Europe the population is very mixed 
and the diversity of racial traits shows that many 
imgrations must have swept the contment from time 
immemonal Numerous remnants of pre-Aryan 
languages, place-names, customs, etc , are extant 
Even the Nazi cannot deny that Germany itself is 
inhabited by vanous races and that the Nordic race is a 
minority, especially in South and Western Germany, 
which were most productive m all fields of civilisation ” 

Perhaps the most astomshmg — and the most 
disturbing — aspect of anti-Semitism ranams to be 
stated, although Dr Hertz, m the foregomg note, has 
made a reference to it. 

The anti-Semite of the Nazi type chooses one particular 
race as embodying nearly all that is morally evil in the 
world Systematically, and with German thoroughness, 
every httle German child is taught not only that the 
Jew IS loathsdme, dirty, lying and treacherous, the 
embodiment of obscene lusts, but that Jewish philosophy 
systematically teaches an mverted morahty which has 
the purpose of destroying the non- Jewish world, that 
it is an organised system of evil, a sort of devil worship. 
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Now the race — ^if race be the term — ^in which the anti- 
Semite has thus chosen to personify the evil principle 
of hfe, IS the race which has given us Jesus Christ, 
His Mother, His twelve Apostles, the Old Testament, 
the New Testament. 

That is to say, the people which the Chnstian anti- 
Semite declares to be by its nature evil, incapable of 
good, a moral poison, is precisely the people from 
which the Chnstian has taken all his gods, all his basic 
rehgious teachmg, and his basic rehgious documents, 
the people which has given to the western world its 
rehgion and its moral law m so far as that law is embodied 
m codes hke the Ten Commandments 

There is something here faracally blasphemous, or 
blasphemously farcical 

To adopt as our sacred book a set of documents 
which, century after century, for untold generations, 
we have declared to be divmely inspired, over which 
the learned men of Chnstendom have pored, examimng 
and reflecting upon every word, to have made those 
documents, also for centunes, the mam object of study 
in our great umversihes, to teach our children, as we 
still do, that this hterature is morally the most sublime 
known to man — ^and then in the next breath to declare 
that the people who produced it are so wanting in the 
moral sense that they cannot be accepted as citizens 
of fuU status, that their natures are such that they 
cannot be good citizens — or, if we go the whole Nazi 
hog, so base and evil as to be hardly human, is to 
present at one and the same time conclusions which 
are quite mcompatible the one with the other, a 
conception which is meamngless 
How does the anti-Semite reconcile these two views 2 
How can a “Christian” who takes his inspiration from 
Jewish sources, be anti-Jew in the sense that the anti- 
Semite would have us be 2 
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But there is a good deal more than mere logical 
inconsistency involved 

If we are to accept the premises of anti-Semitism, the 
premises that Jewish influences are evil, and that 
Jews are carrying on plots against the non-Jewish 
world, through their literary and other influence, if 
such charges are to be taken senously at all, then we 
must abolish the Bible and reconstruct the very 
foundations of the Christian Church For the Bible is 
the most Jewish book in the world To bum the novels 
of Vicki Baum, but make our children read daily the 
books of Moses is, again, comic in its contradiction 

The Nazis see this, and again in their German way, 
have begun their onslaught upon the Bible, and every 
day the drive against Chnstiamty becomes more bitter. 
They at least are logical They are proving that the 
inevitable development of anti-Semitism, if the anti- 
Semites take themselves seriously, at all, is anti- 
Chnstianism 

To hate “the Jew” is to hate Chnst, to “undermine 
all Jewish influence” is to destroy Chnstiamty A 
great proportion of the German anti-Sermtes are qmte 
open and logical about this “Jehovah, whom the Jews 
worship,” asserts Der Stuermer, a leading Nazi weekly, 
IS “the greatest of all criminals ” “Instead of thanking 
God for their daily bread, German children are taught 
to thank Hitler,” states Dr Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
General secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Chnst And thunders the Nazi apostle. Dr Engelke 
“God has manifested Himself not m Jesus Christ but 
in Adolf Hitler ” 

Dr Alfred Rosenberg, whose book, The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, is compulsory reading in all German 
schools, IS the most fanatic of anti-Chnstians “ Chnsti- 
anity,” he claims, “is the unsuccessful attempt dunng the 
last millennium and a half to make us mentally Jews” 
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In the same vein General Ludendorff wntes “Chnst- 
lanity onginates m the Jewish spmt and must be crushed 
if the German people are to be saved ” And the powerful 
German Action, a Nazi organ, declares “Christianity is 
part of the Jews’ diabohcal plot against the world It 
IS therefore a trail blazer for Bolshevism Bolshevism is 
the fruit of the Jew’s Bible ” 

The extent and danger of this programme is well 
recognized by the German Church In a letter read 
from Church pulpits on August 28th, 1938, Germany’s 
Roman Cathohc hierarchy asserted the existence of a 
large scale persecution designed “to eradicate 
Chnstiamty in Germany” and supplant it with a new 
pagan doctrine “The fate of the catacombs is meant 
for us,” It warned bluntly, “by moves intended to 
mark the beginning of the end ” It can hardly be 
doubted that modem anti-Semitic doctnne is no less 
rabidly anti-Chnstian than it is anti-Jewish “Anti- 
Senutism of the present era,” declares the Osservatore 
Romano (official organ of the Vatican), on December 
11, 1937, “is not only a fight against the national 
aspirations of the Jewish people, but is also an aspect 
of the struggle provoked by the new paganism in large 
sections of international pohtical hfe ” “Spiritually,” 
pronounced Pope Pius XI, meeting the challenge of 
Nazi doctnne squarely, “we are Semites ” From other 
Chnstian sources comes an identical estimate Averred 
the Greek Cathohc Bishop of Lemberg, Dr. Jan Butchko, 
“The fight against anti-Semitism is a fight for the 
defence of Christianity ” And warns Dr Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury “The outrages and 
attacks on Jews are only a preliminary to an attack on 
Chnstian civihsation.” 

“Wherever Nazi philosophy has gained control so 
that it can come boldly out into the open with its aims. 
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repressions of Christians as well as Jews, have followed,” 
observes William B Ziff, the American wnter ^ When 
the need for placating outside Christian opimon vanishes, 
“Christianity in Germany will be crushed like an 
eggshell ” “No Jew will be ahve (there) twenty-five 
years from now,” says Dr John Haynes Holmes, “and 
if the Chnstian Church survives at all it wiE be an 
underground movement as it was in the days of its 
beginning in Rome.” 

Wherever anti-Semitism raises its head one would 
hke to see the walls proclaim this 
JESUS WAS A JEW 
THE VIRGIN MARY WAS A JEWESS 
THE BIBLE IS A JEWISH BOOK 

■Wheie is the attack going to end*^ 

On November 23rd, 1938, the Schwarze Korps, the 
organ of the Secret State Pohce and Hitler’s special 
force of Black Guards, enumerated some of the new 
regulations by which the Jews were finally to be deprived 
of the means of hvehhood so that, as it went on to add * 

They will eat up their capital and become cnmmals When 
this stage is reached we should then be faced by the hard 
necessity of extermmatmg the Jewish underworld by those 
methods which we always use m deahng with criminals, 
namely, fire and sword The result would be the final 

end of Jewry, its total destruction 

Again, refemng to the senu-demented Pohsh lad who 
having seen his parents dnven out of their home into 
the winter cold, shot a Nazi official, the same organ 
pronounced as follows' — 


^ From whom some of the above quotations have been taken. 
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“On the day when the Jewish murder weapon, or such 
a weapon bought by the Jews, is raised against one leading 
man m Germany, there will be no more Jews m Germany 
We hope we have expressed ouiselves clearly ” 

The paper goes on to accuse Churchill, Eden and 
other Enghsh “war-mongers” of having directly 
encouraged the “Jewish murder gang” 

The paper adds further — 

“We shall use our Jewish hostages m a systematic way, 
no matter how shocking some people may find it We shall 
use the prmciple proclaimed by the Jews — ‘an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth’ But we shall take a thousand eyes for 
one eye, and a thousand teeth for one tooth ” 

Wnting in Angnff Dr. Goebbels comments 

“The deed of murder falls on all Jewry Every individual 
must account to us for every pam, every cnme, every nasty 
action of this cnmmal race against the Germans, each 
mdividual Jew is responsible without mercy World Jewry 
wants to fight us It can do so on its own terms — an eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ” (Reported in the 
Chronicle, Nov 11, 1938 ) 

On June 24th, 1922, Dr Walther Rathenau, German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, was assassinated while 
driving through Berhn on his way to work Dr Rathenau 
was a Jew His assailants were young Nationalists , one 
of them was seventeen 

What was the reaction of the German people before 
anti-Semitic propaganda had done its work‘> On the 
day of the murder, a Saturday— great processions of 
workmen, hundreds of thousands strong and four 
abreast, marched solemnly and silently in mourning 
through the streets of Berhn At the funeral, on June 
27, President Ebert said “This atrocious crime has 
struck not only at Rathenau, the man, but at the whole 
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Geraian people ” The trade muons decreed a general 
hohday throughout the Reich, and mourners marched 
in perfect discipline through every city in the land 
Over a nulhon assembled m Berhn 

The last word on the human side of this tragedy came 
from Rathenau’s mother She wrote this letter to the 
mother of Ernst Techow, one of the accused . 

“In tny unspeakable gnef I stretch out my hand to you, 
most suiFermg of women Tell your son that I forgive him 
m the name and spint of the murdered man, as may God 
forgive him if before an earthly justice he makes a full and 
open confession and repents before the justice of Heaven 
Ilad he known my son, the most noble that the earth has 
borne, he would sooner have turned the murderer’s weapon 
on himself than on him May these words give your soul 
peace 

"Mathilde Rathenau” 


An anonymous writer in the Spectator^ from 'wdiose 
article quotations have already been made, puts a 
question which must have occurred to the minds of 
many readers He says — 

We know who persecutes and who is persecuted, but how 
can such a persecution be How can a large group of people 
hve hves of mtense and perpetual sadism The economic 
roots of anti-Semitism can be explamed away The pohtical 
and social reasons for setting anti-Semitic machmery in 
motion are easy to discover We can understand the dehghts 
for the German race of bemg able to shift responsibility for 
all the evils of their society on to the backs of the Jews But 
It IS harder to understand the personahty, the human heart, 
the human will, with which the anti-Seraitic machinery is 
worked Quick executions after a revolution, these can be 
explamed and understood So can the atrocities which go 
with war, which are war But for a group of mdividuals to 
^August 19 1938 
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live lives of deliberate and lasting ciuelty, to live in sadistic 
hatred of another group inside their community, and to 
use the language and the action of that hatred, this is a 
phenomenon harder for the ordmary man to begin to compre- 
hend We know one thing that this is a phenomenon 
encouraged and exploited by Fascism Fascism extols it 
Fascism needs it To resist it, we must resist Fascism 
It IS somethmg which must be resisted As an elderly 
Jew said to me m Vienna, “There has been no persecution 
like this smce the days of Nero Our suffering is no less 
Their cruelty is just as great There is no difference ” “No 
difference,” said his wife, “only centuries ” 

A question arises : What, in such circumstances as the 
present, ought to be the attitude of those who desire above 
ill friendship between peoples 
A letter, published some time since in the Times^ 
From one of the present writers, attempts to deal with 
hat question Referring to the anti-Semite measures 
he letter says 

They must raise for those of us who beheve better mter- 
lational understanding to be the fiist need of civihzation 
it this moment, some extremely difficult questions 
Duiing the War our press rang with stones of German 
itrocities— the ruthless execution of civilians , the destruction 
3f cathedrals and ancient hbraries, the violation of nurses, 
he mutilation of children, the crucifixion of prisoners, the 
30ilmg down of the dead for fat Such stories were served 
ip to us almost daily for nearly four years 
There were those among us (the undersigned was one) 
vho protested constantly and persistently against the repeti- 
lon of such stones, which, even if partly true (and they were 
nainly false), could only have the effect of provokmg in our 
leople a temper fatal to a sound peace when the time for 
)eace-makmg came The Treaty reflected those stones 
^gamst some of its terms, as agamst the barbarism of the 
>ost-War blockade, the imbecihties of the reparations claims, 
he folly of the Ruhi invasion, we also protested Such “pro- 
jermamsm” was not then exactly popular, as httle popular 
s the attempts which some of us made to attenuate for the 
nemy people some of the misenes of war by canng for 
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German prisoners durmg the War and for German children 
by rehef measures after the War That the unpopulanty of 
such activities did not deter some of us, our subscriptions, 
articles, pamphlets, books, are there to testify 

It is necessary to mention these practical proofs of ‘^pro- 
Germanism'' only because of what follows 

Your correspondent reveals what the anti- Jew measures 
of the German Government really mean m terms of human 
suffermg, humihation, degradation A deliberate daily 
toiment applied not only to Jews but to what m Germany 
are dehcately termed half-breeds and not only to half- 
breed men, but to half-breed women and girls, and rather 
particularly to children Your correspondent descnbes how 
successfully life is made a martyrdom for these children set 
apart, physically and morally, made often m the schools to 
sit on separate benches, forbidden to lom m the sports or 
games , forbidden the swimmmg bath, the hiking party , and 
compelled as part of their ‘Tessons” m class to hsten to the 
“grossest and most shameful accusations" levelled agamst 
their forebears One witness (not your correspondent) has 
told how, though Jewish children are usually excluded from 
the provision of milk m schools, they are nevertheless com- 
pelled to go up and ask for it so that the “lesson" of being 
publicly refused may be duly impressed upon their school- 
fellows 

Youi coirespondent’s account is not m the category of 
War-atrocity stories for several reasons. He is tellmg us, 
not what the enemies of Germany say of Germany, but what 
Germans, through their laws, say of themselves, tellmg us, 
not of measures taken in the blmd retaliation of war against 
an armed enemy and perhaps later regretted , but of measures 
decreed dehberately m cold blood, systematically applied 
month after month, year after year, agamst a completely 
unarmed people who have never nsen in armed rebellion, 
never attempted so to do, who, suffermg wrong through 
the ages, have never resorted to arms for redress, who have 
applied to the full the method of non-resistance or non- 
violent resistance And this daily torment of an unarmed 
people, of little children, is inflicted for one reason only in 
their vems may run the blood of the race which gave us Jesus 
Christ, His Mother, His Apostles 

If every War atrocity alleged agamst the Germans were 
true they would not constitute an indictment as severe as 
that which the Germans have brought agamst themselves 
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by these measures Every people has been guiltv of cruelty 
upon the battlefield, or m repression of rebellion — ^we m 
Ireland, India, South Africa, the Americans m the Philip- 
pines , the French m their revolutions and counter-revolutions 
Fear, and the lusts of the blood feud, may momentarily 
debase the best of us But the Germans are not suppiessmg 
an armed rebellion of Jewry, nor fearmg one And even if 
It were so “Babies are neutral But not m that new Ger- 
many whose leader tells us almost daily that the one thing 
he cares for most under heaven is the “honour” and good 
name of his country 

These thmgs need to be said by those who in the past 
have given indubitably proof of their good will to Germany, 
by pro-Germanism wnen it was least popular and when a 
httle more of it m our statesmanship would have been most 
u^ful The danger now, is not that we shall over-emphasize 
the evil of certain tendencies m Germany, but, from a mis- 
taken notion of makmg amends, reconcibation, shall pre- 
tend that evil IS good, and, in the effort, so lose the distinction 
between right and wrong that we may be led to imitate m 
our own country the policies whose real nature we have 
refused to face. Signs of that imitation begm mdeed to 
show, as all the world knows 

It IS not a question of “internal German politics ” Chris- 
tendom has, after all, if not a collective responsibihty to 
Jewry, at least a collective debt Can a Christian quite 
forget that Jesus, His Mother, and Apostles were Jews‘> 
That the religious hterature of which we have drunk more 
deeply than of any other whatsoever is a Jewish literature 
Can we witness complacently the infliction of these infamies 
upon the children of His and Her race, pass by upon the 
other side, and say no word 
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ZIONISM AND THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 

Without entenng mto the controversy of Arab veisiis 
Jew m Palestine, there are certain facts which the Zionist 
efforts have estabhshed which bear upon the refugee 
problem, and which ought to be far better known 

No consideration of the Refugee Problem can leave 
out of account either the possibihties or the lessons of 
the Zionist effort 

The issues involved in Zromsm — so controversial, so 
much belonging to the present, so much a part of the 
past — ^would of themselves demand a whole hbrary for 
adequate treatment The limits of the present book 
will only permit of a brief treatment of one or two out- 
standing considerations that bear particularly upon 
the renewed persecutions of the Jews at this time, and 
our national responsibihties in Palestine 
Among those outstanding considerations are these — 
(1) The Jewish effort m Palestine has been the most 
successful example of organised mass settlement any- 
where in the world Its success disposes of charges 
commonly made against the Jews that they are unqualified 
for truly productive work, work on the soil, and are by 
nature “parasites” They have been more successful, 
in an agncultural effort under desperately hard conditions, 
m the work of reclaiming waste lands, of making desert 
wastes fruitful, than any “agricultural” people m the 
world 

Their success m creating a prosperous community 
m what was onginaUy and desert or marsh has astounded 
all who have examined the results 
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Although the basis of their economy is agricultural, 
the agnculture has only been made possible by a re- 
clamation that has depended upon engmeenng and 
industrial activities The fact that the agricultural result 
has been obtained with only a small proportion actually 
working in the fields, is a tnbute to the science apphed 
thereto. Only among peoples of very low standards of 
life hke the Indian, Chinese and old Russian peasantry, 
do a whole people work actually m the fields 

Indeed, it is common among economists to measure 
the degree of development of a people by the proportion 
of their income and efforts that go into food In those 
of a high standard like the Amencans, it is a small 
proportion , m those of a low standard hke the Indian 
or Chinese it is a large proportion. 

Given fuller opportunity for this process of sustaimng 
at a high standard of hfe a large population on the basis 
of a small proportion actually engaged in agriculture. 
It IS impossible to say what the ultimate “absorptive 
capacity” of Palestine might not be It is extremely 
probable that the country could, given the above 
condition, take a far larger Jewish population than is 
now commonly supposed possible 

(2) It is doubtful whether the thing could have been 
done without the stimulus of that rehgious impulse 
which IS of the essence of Zionism, and which could not 
be aroused in the absence of Zionism Other Jewish 
♦settlements — as in South Amenca — ^though by no 
means failures — ^have not succeeded in hke degree The 
sense of history, the sense of nationahty, the rehgious 
sense all comWe m the case of Ziomsm to make 
possible things which, without those elements, would be 
impossible 

(3) Precisely because The National Home and its 
results have afforded Jewry a chance to dispose once 
and for all of the old calummes about the “parasitic” 
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character of the Jews, it is an indispensable part of the 
solution of the Jewish problem, a necessary means of 
restonng their “racial” self-respect by giving proofs 
to the world of their worth as workers and producers 
— a proof which “infiltration” does not, it would seem, 
enable them to give Yet it is a proof that may help 
to dispel prejudices that stand as an obstacle to free 
migration. 

(4) All the reasons which prompted this effort m the 
first instance — the need for a refuge, the need for giving 
to scorned, persecuted, homeless wanderers over the 
face of the earth the sense of having somewhere a home, 
of “ belonging” somewhere, of havmg one place where 
they shall be their own masters, free, where their self- 
respect can be developed, wheie they can prove to the 
world what they can do in the building up of a society 
of their own — ^all such reasons have become strengthened 
a thousand-fold by the events of the last ten years. 
If ever it was nght to make the effort at all, it is infimtely 
more right now To argue that it was justifiable to 
make the promise of a Jewish home in 1917, and accept 
the mandate, and permissible to break it now, is to 
condemn ahke the pohtical judgment of Britain at that 
time and her sense of honour now. 

Whatever views we may now take as to the pros and 
cons of Zionism, we have to face the fact that as a 
nation we gave a solemn promise to create a Jewish 
Home in Palestine, and having done so, accepted a 
Mandate from the League to carry that purpose into 
effect. Having given that promise, and accepted tifat 
obligation, it is not open to us — ^if there is such a thing 
as the collective responsibility or good faith of a nation 
at all — casually to change our imnds about the wisdom 
of the effort or about its feasibihty, and to assume that 
that change of mind on the part of one party to the 
bargain absolves us from our responsibihties Only 
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if the other party or parties agreed could we in honour 
be absolved The other party does not agree Jewry 
as a whole, and those Jews with whom the bargain was 
actually made, are more passionate in their determination 
to create a National Home than they ever were The 
promise must be fnlfilled 

(5) The plea that the views of the Arabs must be the 
determining factor because they are “the majonty”' 
and that as a democracy we must be guided by 
majority rule, is a shallow mis-reading of the democratic 
pnnciple 

Of what are the Arabs a m^onty Every people in 
the world is concerned in the Jewish problem The 
homelessness of the Jews, the existence of milHons of 
wandenng, persecuted and desperate people, is a fact 
that concerns the whole of mankind, the whole of 
civilisation, and cnes aloud for solution To argue 
that the preferences of a small group of Arabs in one 
small comer of the earth must condemn the whole 
world to suffer from a dangerous running sore, is no 
more “democratic” than it would be “democratic”" 
for a village, situated on some great artery rimmng 
through a defile in the mountains, to decide that it had 
the right to block the communications of a whole nation 
because the village elders had decided “by a majority”" 
that they did not like traffic to pass that way 

This, particularly now, is a world question, one with 
which the whole of civilisation, on pain of being infected 
With a disease that will grievously damage its moral 
and material health, must deal Are the Palestinian 
Arabs a “majority” in that connection*? 

(6) If it be true that undertakings given to the Arabs, 
are in conflict with those given to the Jews, the relevant 
consideration should surely be to give to each party 
the completest fulfilment commensurate with a similar 
effort towards the other It is a problem of providing 
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“national homes” The Aralfe-V^A^had m thSTpost- 
war settlements extremely geqerouCt|3&©i®t><|ifthiaS; 
respect 

The Arabs are not now, like the Jews, a “homeless” 
people at alL The allies of the Great War have facilitated 
the creation of what are either now, or likely soon to 
become, four Arab states — ^Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, 
In Mecca they have their Jerusalem Vast spaces outside 
Palestine are open to them for development, or for their 
wandering To ask, therefore, as a contribution towards 
the settlement of a world problem (to which everyone 
can fairly be asked to make a contribution) that out of 
those vast estates one tiny morsel should be set aside 
for a world purpose is neither inequitable or unreason- 
able — ^and is less in conflict with undertakings given 
th an would be the repudiation of the Balfour Declaration 
of the Mandate 

In respect of Arab interests in Palestme one fact 
stands out. Before the war the Arab population of 
Palestme was stationary, or even on the decline owmg 
to Arab emigration Since the establishment of the 
Jewish Home it has increased by three hundred and 
fifty thousand — ^which is more than the number of 
Jews that have been permitted to enter the country 
during the same period. There has been no similar 
increase of Arab population m any other Arab country 
It is a fair conclusion that the establishment of the 
Jewish Home has both mcreased the numbers of Arabs 
and improved their conditions The Jewish contention, 
which all the facts support, is that not a single Arab 
has been deprived of his livebhood or his economic 
position worsened by reason of the Jewish Home Yet 
every single Jewish permit has to be haggled for And 
at a moment when millions of Jews face extermmation 
and their need for sanctuary is greater than it has ever 
been — ^it is at that moment that the British Government 
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proposes virtually to close the door of the Jewish Home, 
to forbid any immigration at all 

The only assigned reason for this is the displeasure 
of the Arabs, the fear of Arab terrorism The peoples 
of India or a great proportion of them have for many 
years expressed their desire to see the departure of the 
Bntish from India The British have not for that reason 
departed. They justify their refusal on the ground that 
It IS not in the interests of the country as a whole that 
they should. It is not in the interest of civilisation as a 
whole that Bntam should now at the command of a 
small Arab population repudiate her promise so solemnly 
given. 

The territories which the Arab States possess is 
comparable in area to the whole of Europe outside 
Russia One of the Arab states alone — ^Iraq — was the 
granary of the Roman Empire It had then a population 
of some twenty milhons If that were the Jewish Home, 
It would be made what it once was, one of the most 
fertile countries in the world On what principle of 
justice or fair play should the Arabs, with independent 
and potentially rich States of their own, ample for their 
needs, territories the size of Europe, be permitted to 
prevent the mighty British Empire from fulfilling its 
promise to give to the Jews a land less than the area of 
Wales'? 

The histone Palestine to which the Balfour Declaration 
apphed has already been twice divided; once by the 
settlement between England and France immediately 
after the war, when Northern Galilee from the present 
frontier up to the Litani River was handed over to 
France, together with almost half of Eastern Palestine, 
to the so-called Hauran. But this was not the end 
Later, the whole remaimng part of Eastern Palestine 
was torn away, and turned into an Arab Emirate The 
poverty and stagnation of Transjordan, as compared 
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with Western Palestine, is notorious Many Trans- 
jordanian Arabs, including the Emir himself, have 
desired the return of Jews to this country across the 
Jordan, the Sheikhs of the desert tnbes have invited 
Jews and have offered extensive tracts of land there. 
This invitation could not be accepted for one reason 
only the British authorities have always been strongly 
opposed to it when it came to the pomt, that is to say, 
while not opposed in principle would never penrnt it in 
practice. What was the intention of Great Bntain, as 
expressed in the Balfour Declaration ^ A British Royal 
Commission, in a position to examine all the records 
bearing on the question, went long and carefully into 
this question That Commission declared that it was 
clear to them that what was meant by the estabhshment 
in Palestine of a Jewish National Home was the eventual 
foundation there of a Jewish State, and that “it would 
depend mainly on the zeal and enterpnse of the Jews 
themselves whether that Home would grow big enough 
to be called a State” 

(8) The strategic and pohtical considerations from 
the point of view of the Empire’s future are not negligible. 

Palestine occupies a key position in the defence of 
the Suez Canal, all Bntish commumcations to the 
Antipodes and the East, and in the protection of oil 
sources, indispensable ahke for command of the sea 
and command of the air. 

A Jewish State, or a State largely Jewish, in Palestine 
could be counted upon to resist Totahtarian expansion 
or mtngue in that part of the world than could a State 
that was predominantly Arab. We know indeed that 
the Arabs have become somewhat readily the tools of 
Nazi and Fascist mtngue against the Bntish Empire. 
This would not happen with a Jewish commumty that 
had learned to look to Britam as the guardian of their 
homeland 
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There is a further and, possibly m the long run, more 
important consideration of a strategic kind 

Not all Jews are Ziomsts, but all Jews will resent 
the letting down of Zionists, the surrender of Zionists 
to Arab terronsm And their resentment will be world- 
wide We do not perhaps reahse the possible reper- 
cussions 

For nearly a century the relations of Great Britain 
and the United States were bedevilled and rendered 
d i f fi cult by the attitude which the Irish element m 
Amenca took towards any move of Anglo-American 
rapprochement Agam and agam the influence of the 
Insh vote, of Irish pohticians, Irish newspaper owners, 
blocked opportunities of Anglo-Amencan co-operation 
Englishmen have never disgmsed the pohtical importance 
for the Empire, for world peace, for the future of 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation, of a close co-operation of the 
two great Enghsh-spealang peoples 

Are the obstacles thereto, that Insh mistrust and hatred 
erected, to be followed by Jewish mistrust and hatred 
The Jews have not less influence in the United States 
to-day than the Insh have had yesterday The Jewish 
influence heretofore has usually been favourable to 
co-operation with Bntain (At the time of the Venezuela 
cnsis — to take an example — ^when men as eminent as 
Theodore Roosevelt and Senator Lodge were talking 
“war”, Puhtzer, the Jew newspaper proprietor, threw 
the whole weight of his papers on the side of peace 
and understanding) 

The power of world Jewry is moral — the power of 
journahsts, waters, dramatists, scientists It is worth 
while for an Empire as gravely menaced as the British 
to have that power on its side 
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CHAPTER I 


A MURDEROUS FALLACY 

The theory that, for every thousand aliens admitted, 
a thousand Batons aie thrown out of employment is 
demed alike by economic science and the plamest experi- 
ence Yet because this assumption is a “first thought”, 
which a superficial reading of the facts seems to confirm. 

It is all but mdestructible and may do infinite damage 
This chapter gives the reasons for showing why the 
assumption is fallacious 

Almost everyone now admits that at certain junctures 
during the last twenty years or so, we — Great Britain 
— have made somewhat grave mistakes of pohcy It is 
quite fashionable to talk of the errors of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the imstake of maintaioing the blockade after 
the war , of attempting by invasion to destroy the early 
Soviet Government and of associating ourselves with the 
rebelhons against that Government , of presenting claims 
for far more indemnity, or Reparations, than could 
possibly be paid, of keepmg open m one form or 
another those claims No one thinks of defending these 
things as wise If we were drafting the Treaty of Versailles 
to-day we should m vanous details wnte a very different 
document , if we had to deal with the problem of Repara- 
tions we should not present claims like diose which we 
presented and which, after twelve years of bickering, 
we had to abandon. 

Why did we make those errors'^ There was particu- 
larly difficulty in getting at the facts, which in truth were 
as available then as they are now. The difficulty was 
that we were in a mood and temper which did not pre- 
dispose us to consider the facts at all When, for 
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instance," the ecomonists warned us that Germany 
could not possibly pay the sums we were asking or 
anything like them unless she were allowed very greatly 
to expand her exports, that we were therefore asking for 
mutually exclusive things — & cessation of severe German 
competition and great indemmties — ^when this was 
pointed out, we did not want to consider the point 
because we had a very strong feehng that morally 
Germany ought to pay, we regarded the thing as a 
moral not an economic question, and refused to look 
at the economic facts 

Had we been piepared to face the facts, grave errors 
would have been avoided — perhaps the whole condition 
of Europe would now be different 

Are we to make still another similar mistake*^ Are 
we, that is, to persist in a wrong policy because we 
refuse really to weigh the facts which show it to be 
wrong‘d Shall we refuse because a really impartial 
consideration of those facts is impossible without setting 
aside certain prejudices, or views, which seem at first 
sight to be commonsense, and happen also to accord 
with certain feelings ^ 

When in the case of Reparations the economist 
insisted that it was impossible for the Germans to pay 
in “money” unless they exported goods, the “plain 
man” was apt to retort — did retort — that all that was 
“learned fiddle sticks” “If the butcher owes me a 
hundred pounds,” said one popular member of Parlia- 
ment at the time, “1 don’t have to take it in beef steaks 
If the Germans owe us a hundred milhon, or a thousand, 
or twenty thousand milhon, we don’t have to take it 
in their goods ” 

The papers did not like at that time to print articles 
which would have shown the truth, because such articles 
were apt to irritate their readers It was very difficult 
to carry on a conversation about the matter without 
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those, who clamoured “to make Germany pay”, getting 
angry and excited 

Now something very similar confronts us when an 
attempt is made to explain the facts about immigration 
and unemplo 3 mient Perhaps it is true to say that nine 
out of ten people are firmly convinced that every 
thousand aliens admitted to the country, permitted to 
work, throw a thousand Britishers out of employment 
or chances of it Any attempt to controvert this view 
is apt to be met with anger and with the implication 
that those who advocate the admission of aliens are 
indifferent to the welfare of British workers, “the friend 
of every country but their own” — -just as when, twenty 
years ago, one tried to argue against the Reparations 
folly one was accused of desiring to “let the Germans 
off” at the expense of the British taxpayers 

Will the reader believe that neither of the authors 
of this little book is indifferent to the welfare of the 
unemployed m this country‘s That, on the contrary, 
both of them have been concerned for many years in 
one way or another to contnbute to the solution of that 
problem, (one of them many years smce wrote a book 
on the subject), that they beheve the recommendations 
here made will be very greatly to the benefit of this 
country and the Empire, they may, of course, be 
mistaken, but in that case find themselves at one, in 
their mistake, in their main economic argument, with 
practically every economist who has written on the 
subject Those economists, who have thus given syste- 
matic study to this question, may, of course, all be 
wrong, and the angry gentlemen who write to the press 
about the wickedness of admitting aliens to this coimtry 
and who do not seem to have studied the facts very 
carefully, may be right But it is clear that those who 
have some sense of responsibility for the welfare of their 
country, who have sufficient modesty to admit that 
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possibly they may be wrong, that first thoughts may 
not exhaust the subject, who have patience enough for 
a second thought where the welfare of their country is 
concerned, will not dismiss without examination the 
considerations presented by one serious student after 
another 

This chapter will be largely quotations, just because 
the present writers desire to show where informed 
opinion on this subject stands 

Let It be said at once that there is often a “first 
thought” case against the alien workers which seems 
unanswerable. An Engbshman appbes for a vacancy in 
a factory or an office and finds a foreigner in occupation 
of it If, it IS argued, the foreigner had been excluded, 
the Englishman would have had the j'ob What possible 
answer can be given to that argument, asks the average 
British worker A good many, therefore, reason about 
the refugee problem m some such way as this 

We have every sympathy with these poor creatures, driven 
by mtolerance from their hvelihood and homes But if we 
admit them and they lake the work of British folk, we have 
the same number of people without means of hvehhood 
We have not reduced the sum of misery — we have shifted 
the misery of some foreigner onto the shoulders of some 
Bnton, replaced a foreign unemployed man by a British 
unemployed man And after all our first duty is to our 
own people 

Perhaps we ought to repeat here what has been said 
earlier' If the premises of this argument were sound — 
if it were true that for every ahen admitted some Bnton 
is depnved of a chanoe of work, there would be a strong 
case for exclusion But if it is not true, if the whole idea 
that a given number of immigrants throws broadly the 
same number out of work at home is fallacious , if, on 
the contrary, in the present circumstances of Britain 
the admission of immigrants, under certain controls, 
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would help to put Britishers in work, help to solve the 
unemployment problem, then in that case the pohcy of 
exclusion would not only be cruel to the refugee but cruel 
equally to British workers 

Let us examine the “unanswerable” argument outhned 
above 

An Englishman applies for a job in an office and finds 
a German refugee occupymg it. The Enghshman argues 
that he has been done out of work But suppose the 
refugee German happens to be there because with his 
knowledge of foreign markets onginally supphed by 
Germany he is able so to enlarge the firm’s business 
that a himdred extra men are taken on in the factoiy ? 
To refuse to employ the German might well have 
meant depnving ninety-nme En^shmen of work in 
order that one particular individual might be employed 

This IS not a fantastic case that never anses It anses 
very often An employer cannot, of course, be absolutely 
sure beforehand that the employment of this foreign 
clerk who claims to know the foreign market so well 
rtfally wiU be able to extend the firm’s export business. 
But IS the firm not to be allowed even to try the expen- 
ment of an extension of busmes§ that may give a himdred 
unemployed men jobs 

Exactly the same argument above employed by the 
imaginary Bntish workman was employed by Bntish 
workmen when machinery was first introduced The 
spinmng jenny, the power loom, the reaper, the binder, 
every form of machine production has encountered a 
degree of hostihty — ^natural and excusable, be it said 
— of the replaced worker, a hostihty which, as we know, 
again and again broke mto fierce nots and protests. 

Yet when the best case for those noters has been 
made, this fact remains* if their pohcy of excluding 
labour-saving machmery from our mdustnes had been 
adopted, and we had prohibited steam and other forms 
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of power, so that to-day we had neither our railways, 
nor steamships, nor the motor cars, nor cheap pnntmg 
(which makes widespread education possible), nor the 
fObn, if we had “in the interests of the hand worker” 
msisted upon hand work instead of power work, as until 
yesterday for different reasons was broadly the case in 
China and in India, then to-day the working population 
of Bntam would be living at the standard of the Chinese 
and Indian coolie, or of that of the worker of medieval 
Europe Bad as our food and clothing and housmg 
may be to-day it would — ^if we could imagine power 
production being rigidly excluded — ^be infinitely worse 

The introduction of this machinery of modern hfe 
did cause great individual hardship It was completely 
undemable that the introduction of things, without 
which modem civihsation could not exist, inflicted upon 
definite John Smiths and Harnet Browns suffering and 
misery of the mtensest kind What would have been 
the nght way to meet that fact*? Certainly — ^as we 
now know — ^not by the exclusion of all power from 
agncultural or urban industry, for that would have 
imposed greater misery still, have condemned very 
many more individuals through indefimte generations 
to poverty of the most appalhng kind The real alter- 
native was to use the benefits which power gave us for 
better care of those displaced, for a social management 
which should be more effective and competent in the 
task of properly providing for all the men and women 
who made it up 

But as noted in an earlier chapter of this book, there 
is hardly a single advance m human welfare that does 
not present the same kind of problem illustrated by 
the case of machinery If to-morrow all fear of war and 
so all need for armament were to disappear, the first 
effect would be the loss of jobs by the hundred thousand 
Shall we deade, therefore, to oppose anything which 
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might abolish war”? We know that that is not the 
course of wisdom We should use the gam of peace to 
make the change to a better order a painless one. 

If It be true, as examination shows that it is true, that 
greater freedom of imgration throughout the world, 
would now, like the admission of machinery, make 
more jobs possible, add on the whole to the wealth of 
this country (as of others) then that added wealth must 
be partly employed m seeing that the British worker 
who finds himself displaced by some ahen (something 
which in actual practice is unhkely often to occur) 
IS found as good a job or better among the new 
jobs which the greater freedom of movement makes 
possible 

There is one main fact we have to estabhsh or dis- 
prove Will greater freedom of imgration throughout 
the Empire and the world add to the wealth of this 
country, improve the general economic welfare and by 
that fact reduce unemployment 7 If that be true our 
duty IS to act upon that truth and use the fact of general 
econoimc improvement to deal more effectively with 
the individual case — deal with it not merely by un- 
employment benefit, but by the estabhshment of new 
industries, better orgamsation of traimng, transfer of 
labour and in all the other ways that better general 
conditions would make possible 

One of the troubles of deahng with facts that have to 
be expressed in figures is that for very many readers it 
would seem that one row of noughts means about the 
same thing as any other row of noughts 

For instance, a year or two since a certam London 
paper had a number of scare articles to the effect that 
the cost to Britain df the League of TStetions was such 
as seriously to threaten us with something like bank- 
ruptcy — at least that was the general impression left 
by the headhnes 
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Our contribution to the League at that time amounted 
in round figures to about £100,000 a year, which can 
be made to look an enormous sum when all the noughts 
are given with much space between, in very heavy 
headhne type In fact, however, it is about half what the 
Admiralty spend on stationery — pen-holders, note-paper, 
envelopes, etc Our actual income at the time these 
articles appeared was very considerably over three 
thousand miUion pounds a year That is to say, the 
expenditure which so disturbed that particular authonty 
bore the same relation to the nation’s annual income 
that the expenditure of 2s a year would to a man with 
an annual income of over £3,000 Now, if a man with 
£3,000 a year suddenly began to get excited about the 
dreadful dram upon his income which the payment of 
2d a month constituted, his friends would know 
immediately that there was a tile loose 

The same group of papers has now made a similar 
discovery in respect of refugees A flood of alien refugees 
IS, it is alleged or suggested, pushing “thousands and 
thousands” of Bntish workers out of jobs 

Let us look at a few figures — ^and a few facts 

On December 1st last, in the House of Commons, 
(the Home Secretary, in reply to a question, stated that 
“eleven thousand refugees had been settled in this 
country and, as a result, about fifteen thousand British 
workers have been employed who would not otherwise 
have been employed” 

Latest official figures show that of 59,858 Doctors in 
the country, 181, most of them not refugees at all, are 
foreign, of 14,700 Dentists, 85 are foreign; of 16,478 
Lawyers, 12 are foreign, of 12,000 Architects, 19 are 
foreign ; making less than. 300 professional men out of 
over 100,000 British Put in other terms, there are fewer 
than three foreigners for every thousand Britons in the 
professions. 
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Thousands of foreigners, of course, enter the country 
every day, to leave it a week later, or to go on to the 
United States or elsewhere — ^incidentally thereby employ- 
ing Bntish ships and crews, rail-road and hotel workers, 
and what not Other foreigners enter to remain as 
students, spending in Britain incomes supplied by their 
people ; a number of well-to-do foreigners living on their 
incomes make Britain their headquarters, as do a 
number of foreign business men buying Bntish goods 
for their firms, members of embassies, legations, 
consulates, a number of newspaper correspondents 
giving the news of this country to the outside world, 
while a large number of tourists and visitors are coming 
in the whole time — all these making up a sizable foreign 
population 

Does anyone suggest that their presence is bad for 
the trade and general prosperity of the country 

Our country still lives largely by foreign trade, by 
serving foreigners in one way or another with our goods, 
our shippmg, our insurance, our banking, and what not. 
The tounst industry has become an extremely important 
one for us, employing tens of thousands of our people, 
and might be made a still more important one, helping 
to reduce the number of unemployed 

But It IS quite certain that we can never develop that 
tourist trade, or indeed continue to maintain our foreign 
trade, if we make it a rule never to employ a foreigner. 
The rich American, whether from the United States or 
the Argentine, who comes to Europe with his family 
for a good time, will not make Britain his headquarters 
(nor travel on Bntish ships), if the hotels in our centres 
of great histone interest continue to offer him for dinner 
“a nice leg of mutton, with greens and potatoes, followed 
by a nice suet pud^ng”, nor will his vnfe buy her 
millinery or furs or jewellery m London instead of Pans 
or Vieima if our luxury trade is to have “no tnick 
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with foreigners ” To employ a certain number of 
foreigners — cooks who have some notion of what your 
Argentinian or Amencan well-to-do visitors like to eat , 
waitem who can speak several foreign languages — 
(which British waiters usually do not), to employ a 
refugee hotel clerk from a German spa, who by his 
knowledge of, say, South Amencan clients, can bring 
thousands of pounds to English as against German 
spas , for an export firm to employ foreign clerks who 
know the language and habits of the country to which 
that firm is trying to sell British goods — ^this employment 
of aliens does not mean “takmg bread out of the mouths 
of British unemployed” It is a means — ^an indispensable 
means — of putting bread into their mouths To object 
to the employment of aliens m that way is not to be 
patriotic It is to be merely blind and silly 

It is a strange complacency which prompts us to 
disregard the fact that Britain having won easy successes 
in the early industnal revolution has let opportumty 
after opportunity of remaining m some degree the work- 
shop of the world slip into the hands of foreigners — 
especially of emigrant foreigners established in America 
It IS not by any law of nature that until a year or two 
ago every typewriter in the world was American , nor, 
later, practically every film 

An employer in Britain now who desires to take on a 
foreigner has to prove that the work could not be done 
by an Englishman — or rather Britisher, for, of course 
Scots, Welsh and Irish can be employed in competition 
with English and no complaint is raised Suppose, 
however, that an obscure young foreign draughtsman 
named Walt Disney had asked some years ago to be 
admitted into this country with ideas in ’his head about 
“ammated cartoons” which he wanted to induce an 
English film concern to take up The employer would 
have had to prove that no En^ish draughtsman could 
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draw cartoons, or direct that particular type of film 
The employer coula not prove it. Mr Walt Disney 
might well have been excluded (if he had asked permission 
to work here) and about twenty thousand workmen 
who might have been employed in England would have 
lost their potential jobs 

Now for a few figures France — ^to which, we may 
recall, all good Americans go, not only when they die, 
but often long before — France, which knows something 
about making the most of her resources in that respect, 
has nearly three milbon aliens or refugees among her 
population — nearly three million 

It IS doubtful whether we have admitted for permanent 
residence in the whole period since the war much more 
than two per cent of that number So little indeed are 
we a country of refuge at all that the learned “Prehm- 
inary Report of a Survey” of the refugee problem 
orgamsed by the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
which deals exhaustively with France as a country of 
refuge, has no separate chapter at all for Great Britain 
in that capacity because in comparison with France, 
Britain is not a country of refuge. A member of the 
French Cabinet pointed out tlie other day that m the 
last few years only, 200,000 refugees have entered 
France “Little Belgium” has received more than we 
have, Holland considerably more. Yet neither of these 
countries spread their trade over the world, and are 
dependent upon service to foreigners as we are 

Before an alien can work m England he has to secure 
from the Home Office a permit which is only granted 
if his employer is able to prove that the work could not 
be done by a Briton It often takes months of difficult 
negotiations to secure such a permit 

But as already shown, some of our most important 
trades cannot exist and compete in the world’s markets 
at all unless we are prepared to employ a certain number 
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of foreigners , certainly more foreigners than have so 
far been admitted to work It is certain that our export 
trade would decline still more if to-morrow we passed a 
law that no foreigner should work in Britam It might well 
prove that for every alien thus excluded, a dozen Britons 
would lose jobs. 

But the mam case for greater freedom of migration 
rests on broader grounds 

One can perhaps secure a hint of it best by remmding 
ourselves that when we think of a town adding to its 
population we regard it as “common sense” that the 
addition should make for prospenty, and all that goes 
with the decline, not the increase, of unemployment 
It was the fate of one of the present authors to pass 
some years in America, and he remembers that in those 
days every small town had a “Boostei Club”, whose 
job It was to try and double the size of the town, because 
as people came in prosperity was increased, houses 
had to be built, school buildmgs erected, new tramlines 
projected, new roads and railroads undertaken 
All this meant increasmg commercial activity If 
you had suggested to the citizens of Oshkosh, or New 
Pans, that the influx of an additional thousand population 
was going to be bad for its prosperity, you would have 
been regarded as an almost certifiable lunatic, and the 
president of the “Booster Club” would have presented 
you with a case something like this 

“When an emigrant comes here and brings his wife 
and children, they have to be fed, clothed, housed, 
warmed; and the first thing that happens therefore is 
that the grocer, the clothing store, the builder and the 
coal merchant are made busier. 

“Even if the emigrant has to go to the Public Assistance 
first of all for a loan — well, money flows more freely. 
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and does more good perhaps going to a new population 
than into the hands of grafting politicians 

“And if you tell me that these thousand emigrants 
are going to take a thousand jobs from our towns, I 
tell you that you are talking nonsense For the carpenters 
that are included amongst them wdl get busy on the 
new school houses that they will want, and the farmers 
amongst them will improve land in the neighbourhood 
of our town, their market gardeners will introduce 
better methods of truck farming, and I understand a 
company is already started to produce winter vegetables 
under glass. 

“No, siree, this new lot of immigrants is going to do 
us good” 

One could hear such speeches repeatedly m those 
days It was then regarded as self-evident throughout 
Western America that the one thing needed for prosperity 
was an upward trend of population 

And It IS interesting to note that Canada is now to-day 
beginning to rediscover what was then regarded as the 
self-evident truth 

For there have recently appeared in the great Domimon 
newspapers, articles showing that the two great Con- 
tinental railroads stretching across Canada can never be 
truly solvent or prosperous unless further population is 
brought in as a market for the freights which the rail- 
roads have to sell. 

It IS quite certain that at least railroad workers will 
on balance welcome additions to population which 
will mean more active traffic 

Underlying many confusions about unemployment 
is the idea that there is a fixed quantity of work which 
needs doing, so that if A takes a job it is lost to B 
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But when a man earns money by taking a job he has 
to spend it, and that spending of it on housing, -traffic, 
newspapers, books, food, drink, fuel, obviously creates 
work, gives someone else a job. To the degree to which 
a given thousand men take jobs, they also create jobs 
Every individual is a consumer, a purchaser, as well 
as a possible producer 

If there were only half as many people in Britain, 
as there actually are, the demand for bread, for clothes, 
for boots and shoes, for cinemas and the like, would 
only be about half what it is, so that although there 
would be fewer people needing jobs, there would be 
proportionately fewer jobs to go round We all make 
work for one |.nother 

It is obvious that the admission of an immigrant’s 
family first of all creates work, employment The 
children have to be fed and clothed and housed and 
warmed, and the production of the food, clothing, fuel, 
keeps someone in employment, just as much as the 
production of shells or armour plate for which we so 
readily tax ourselves gives employment And when the 
refugee head of the family, whether as a teacher of a 
■foreign language, a house-servant, a small-holder, or 
wher worker, begins to earn money, he must spend 
that money, which gives employment Even a refugee 
camp IS a market, and a refugee child a consumer 
Sir John Hope Simpson, who has made an exhaustive 
study of the whole Refugee problem, puts the figure of 
Bntish workers employed as the result of German 
immigration at at least twenty thousand 
After all, we have the lesson of actual experience 
m this matter, that of the Umted States already referred 
to 

We should always do well to test the generalisations 
of the economists by known facts of past experience 
What did actually happen when m fact there took 
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place a vast migration of people from some countnes 
into others'^ 

In the nineties of the last century the annual exodus 
from Europe averaged six hundred and fifty thousand. 

It has been estimated that in the peak penod of 
1906-10 nearly one and a half milhon immigrants 
entered America each year, of whom nearly one million 
went to the United States, and the others mainly to 
Argentina, Brazil and Canada By 1910 the new arnvak 
in Austraha numbered one hundred thousand each year. 
The eimgrants to Argentina were predominantly Itahan 
and Spamsh, and people from the same countries, and 
from Portugal flocked to Brazil 

What was the effect of this vast migration upon the 
receiving countnes Unemployment Grave economic 
dislocation 

They were for the most part penods of great economic 
expansion, when unemplo 3 mient on the scale reached 
since — ^m the penod of bamers against migration — 
was utterly unknown Were those years before the 
war, when Amenca received as many as a milhon 
new immigrants each year, years of unemployment, or 
of low wages compared with what ruled m the rest of 
the world There was practically no unemployment 
in those years, and the wages phid at that time of tre- 
mendous immigration were the highest paid anywhere 
in the world 

One of the very greatest of experts. Professor Carr 
Saunders,^ declares that “the general effect of increase 
of population has been favourable, especially when it 
has been by way of immigration”. 

He points to the expenence of the Umted States as 
significant At one tune unhimted facihties were given 
for immigration, and “if immigration is ever on a 
scale that is larger than is desirable it would be under 
1 Service, Vol 71, No 28, p 306 
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such carcumstances ” An investigation by Dr. Jerome 
exposed the startling fact that strong cyclical movements 
in immigration corresponded with cyclical movements 
of increased Temployment, and the reverse (with a 
certain time-lag) “However we explain them, the facts 
are a remarkable tribute to the system under which 
men were free to come and go Now any theory ought 
to stand the test of facts If the theory that admission 
of foreigners creates unemployment and lowers wages 
IS sound, how do we account for facts hke that just 
mentioned Yet those conditions of active employ- 
ment and steadily rising wages, coupled with enormous 
immigration went on, year after year. 

When immigration stopped almost completely, then 
the United States ran into the severest unemployment 
It had ever known She at one time had something hke 
fifteen milhon men without work 

The reason for this was not that there were too 
many people in the United States, but that production 
and consumption had become generally maladjusted 
When things had looked good in the toothbrush 
industry, a dozen toothbrush factones were created 
where one extra would have sufficed Or owing partly 
to credit mismanagement, falhng prices compelled busi- 
nesses to close down, throwing workers out of employ- 
ment, workers who, having less to spend, caused other 
businesses to close, and so on 
What is necessary is greater flexibihty, “fluidity” as 
the economists call it, so that, among other things, 
men can be shifted readily from one job to another. 
To find the nght man for the right job is to increase 
the chances of more jobs beconung available Imimgra- 
tion increases that fl«ability and fliudity. 

It may be rephed that this is all very well for new 
countries with empty spaces, but does not apply to old 
countries already developed 
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The reply to which is that it applies with equal force 
to countries whose population tends to decline, as does 
the population of this country 
All the students of population are agreed that the 
indications point to a very sharp dechne of population 
in Great Bntain Many take the view that persons 
now hving may see a Great Britain of about half its 
present population 

Mr R F Harrod, the Oxford economist, wntes 
“I submit the proposition that an expansion of numbers 
IS good for employment, and contraction bad ” Later 
on in the course of this argument similar statements by 
one economist after another will be reproduced A 
subsequent chapter gives the views of experts on the 
population problem to the effect that if birth and death 
rate continue as they are, in fifty years the popul 'tion 
will be reduced to sixty-four per cent, of its present size 
If that, or anything near it, takes place, we do indeed 
face a senes of the deepest economic depressions, with 
their accompaniment of severe unemployment 

Imagine the econonuc conditions of a country in 
which half the housra are umnhabited, traffic receipts 
cut m half, some railroads actually closing down because 
there is no more population to be served by them. 
What wdl be the effect of that upon the value of house 
property, of railroad shares, and what the fate of 
employment m the building and railroad mdustnes "f 
And think of the position of such mdustnes as that of 
newspaper, pubhshing, cmemas, with the market cut 
in half. 

Whether the expectation of a dechne of population 
so rapid as that just indicated be sound or not, it is 
qmte certain that all the factors which tend to produce 
depression are set up and stimulated by a declining and 
contracting population. 

Such a condition presents economic problems more 
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difficult to deal with perhaps than any others under 
our present system 

In so far, therefore, as immigration tends to prevent 
this decline, it tends to prevent depression and un- 
employment 

In considering the relation of unemplo3nnent to 
population one important and very characteristic fact 
has to be kept in mind there is very often unemploy- 
ment in several mdustries because there is a shortage 
of workers in another It sometimes happens — ^indeed 
'it happens more frequently than not — that when the 
xmemployment figures are highest many industries are 
short of labour There has recently been a shortage of 
skilled labour in the majonty of British industries The 
fulfilment of orders was delayed by very reason of that 
fact The fact that the goods represented by those orders 
could not be obtained meant that expansion of business 
elsewhere was slowed up and that men who might 
have been at work were not It is clear that if when a 
big building project is going forward the steel cannot 
be obtained because of a shortage of skilled workers 
in the engineenng trades, and the bmlding project is 
held up, then workers in the building trade are out of 
employment, to say nothing of coal mines whose 
product is not being used as it might be, not because 
of a total surplus of workers in general but because 
at one particular point there is for some reason a 
shortage Mofie workers at the point of shortage would 
have meant more workers at many other points Fewer 
workers available at the point would not have meant 
more jobs for workers elsewhere It would have meant 
fewer jobs for workers elsewhere To take, therefore, 
the whole sum of unemployed in Britain and to say 
“until they find work any addition of workers worsens 
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the unempIo3mient condition” is obviously not in the 
interests of workers as a whole It depends entirely 
what the new workers are able to do 

One could put the case in somewhat different terms . 
Unemployment is not caused because there is a total 
lack of demand for labour, it is quite often caused 
because the supply of labour at various points does 
not come up to the demand 
It IS a mistake, says Mr H D Henderson, ^ to suppose 
that unemployment is due to a chrome and general 
msufficiency m the demand either for goods and services 
or for labour “We all make work for one another 
The more we produce the more we are able to con- 
sume There is no fundamental reason, therefore, why 
the demand for goods and services should not be strong 
enough to provide employment for everyone if labour 
Itself were perfectly adaptable, however many people 
there were to be employed ” 

That indeed is the core of the whole problem Where 
employment depends upon demand for the products of 
a few staple mdustnes — coal or cotton in Bntam, wheat 
in Canada, coffee in Brazil — ^and then some change of 
arcumstances reduces the demand for such goods and 
It IS not practicable to move great numbers of coal 
rmners, or wheat farmers, or coffee growers, as the case 
may be, into supplying other needs, then you set up 
vicious circles of unemployment that get worse and 
worse But if you get conditions in which there is great 
diversification of mdustnes, a capacity to meet changing 
demand by fairly easy shffting of capital or labour from 
one form of production to another, then you have 
begun to meet the difficulty by making the necessary 
adjustments Immigration may help to make those 
adjustments by shifting workers to points where they may 
become producers, and by becoming producers, become 
^ The Population Problem (Allen and Unwin), p 8> 
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consumers, thus enabling the workers to become pro- 
ducers, who, in their turn become consumers, and so on 
There are many cases where that kmd of adjustment 
cannot be made at all if a population is declining and 
imnugration is not allowed to correct that tendency 
Alike in Brltam and the Domimons we are qmte 
certainly, in the opimon of practically everyone who has 
studied the recent trends with care, on the eve of dechne 
of numbers 

All these points, however, need a httle further 
elucidation 

“Those who argue against admitting refugees on the 
grounds of unemployment,” wntes Professor Carr- 
Saunders,^ “often put forward a case which is based 
on the simple fallacy that there is a fixed amount of 
emplo3Tnent This is to suppose that industry works 
with a fixed estabhshment; so many places, no more 
and no less In fact, the amount of employment vanes 
much, as is obvious enough when we reflect upon the 
phenomena of booms and depressions and upon the 
existence of prosperous and depressed areas There- 
fore, let us rid ourselves of this fallacy and begin again 
In general, expansion in numbers is good, and con- 
traction, bad for trade, further, this country will soon 
expenence a dechne in numbers Thus there is a pnma 
facie case for immigration.” 

Cormng nearer to details he reminds us that 

Every resident in a country is a consumer, and that 
therefore every additional resident adds to the demand for 
goods Every resident of working age is also a potential 
producer Therefore, takmg anyone into employment raises 
the question of the balance between consumption and 
production 


^Service, Vol 7, No 28 
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"'When we get down to actual examples in order to 
see how things work out, we must remember that 
circumstances vary enormously, not only as regards 
balance between production and consumption, but also 
as regards the phase which the trade cycle has reached 

He adds 

Let us take the case of jobs obtamed at the present time 
by immigrant wage-earners without capital This will cause 
a demand for goods for their own consumption and for 
capital goods m the industnes which employ them — as well 
as for houses m which they will live and for transport to 
take them to work Smce they are poor persons, their sav- 
ings, if any, when they have paid for what they consume, 
will certamly not provide all the capital goods which they 
reqmre Therefore then employment will react favourably 
on employment m general But why not let our unemployed 
take these jobs The answer is that our imemployed have 
an equal or bettei chance to get them but have failed in 
competition This does not mean at all that our unemployed 
have been left in the lurch To get the best personnel into 
expandmg industries means creating a demand which will 
draw mto work our unemployed out of the depressed areas 
and depressed mdustnes It can be said that it would 

only be under unusual circumstances that the employment of 
refugees would be found to have an adverse effect upon the 
employment and prospenty of our own people 

By inverse argument the Report of the Committee on 
Empire Migration of the Economic Advisory Council 
(Cmd 4075) confirms the points which we have just 
attempted to clarify The report says 

It by no means follows that because there are large numbers 
of unemployed m Great Bntam, the emigration of anyone 
from Great Bntam will serve to dimimsh the numbers of the 
unemployed The industnal system is not so elastic that we 
can safely assume that the departure of any mdividual from 
the position which he holds necessanly mean that some 
other individual at present out of work will thereby be 
enabled to find a job If emigrants to the Dominions are 
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drawn from occupations where no special surplus of labour 
exists, but where, perhaps, periods of bad trade apart, a 
tendency to a shortage of labour may prevail, the result may 
be to aggravate rather than to reheve the unemployment 
problem 

But It IS easy to underestimate the difficulties in the 
way of mobibty, or “flmdity”, of labour The Report 
of the Inier-Departmental Committee on Migration 
Pohcy (Cmd 4689) speaks of the “diversified types 
which are reqmsite for the efficient orgamsation of 
modern civihsed commumties” This statement is made 
pnmanly in reference to the needs of the Dominions, 
but It apphes to the needs of business everywhere, 
especially in view of the developments constantly 
resulting in new inventions and new apphcations of 
science But to a great many famihes unemployment 
benefit is, at any rate for a period, a lesser hardship 
than uprooting the home This is easier to reahse if 
It is remembered that much unemployment is “cyclical” , 
It depends on the upward or downward movements of 
trade which seem to be penodic It is only the most 
certain prospect of permanent unemplo 5 ment which 
can outweigh the obvious and numerous drawbacks of 
migrating to a different part of the country None of 
these restraints apply to the immigrant who is free from 
ties or possessions 

The need for labour is apt to shift its direction more 
or less permanently Some mdustnes may dechne while 
others grow If this happens, it is clearly necessary, if 
unemplojment is to be avoided, that workpeople should 
move from the declining to the expanding industries 
“But this may prove a slow and painful process Many 
of the workpeople who lose their jobs m the dechning 
industries will be elderly and rather unadaptable men 
and women who cannot easily be absorbed in unfaimhar 
employments Thus a surplus of unemployed labour 
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may remain attached to the mdustnes where employ- 
ment has dechned, even though there may be an un- 
satisfied demand for labour in other mdustnes In 1937, 
for example, a considerable surplus of labour still 
remained m the coal-mines, though there is a shortage 
of labour elsewhere Unemployment of this character 
IS sometimes called ‘structural’ unemployment It 
represents the heart of the unemplojmient problem m 
penods of active trade 

And the remedy is greater fluidity, greater freedom of 
movement 

Yet this very flexibihty, or wilhngness to go from one 
place to another, which the refugee possesses and the 
home worker sometimes does not, is nulhfied, more 
and more restncted, not on what are in fact economic 
grounds but what are in truth national, pohtical grounds 
If an Austrahan moves mto an area in Australia where 
there is a demand for labour neither the Austrahan 
Government nor Austrahan workers t h ink of preventing 
it But if English workers were to move into that area, 
Australians would begin to protest The basis of that 
protest would, therefore, obviously be national, based 
on the view that if an Austrahan moves into an area 
where labour is needed, the result is desirable, if an 
Englishman moves into it, it is deemed to be injurious 

Or put the case thus. It sometimes happens, as we 
know, that a group of professional workers surround 
themselves with a ring fence to limit competition, to 
prevent “dilution” as the term is If the fence is put 
up against their own countrymen, unemployed and able 
to do work, it cannot usually be maintained But if 
It IS foreigners who desire to do this work — ^upon 
which, remember, employment of the. unemployed in 
other trades depends — then almost always can the ring 
fence be maintained, to the disadvantage of employment 
^ H D Henderson, The Population Problem, p 87 
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in the country as a whole And more likely than not 
the very unemployed who suffer by the restriction of 
immigration will demand as vigorously as any that the 
foreigner be kept out"’ 

Professor Arnold Plant has thrown hght on this 
aspect of the case thus ^ 

We often deplore the difficulty of labour transference within 
Great Britain, where so many pitiful examples confront us of 
continuing unemployment m depressed areas side by side 
with acute labour shortage m other regions, and yet it is a 
commonplace that the post-war years have seen a great deal 
of internal migration into the home counties and the South- 
of England generally in response to the new demand foi 
labour ansmg out of mdustnal developments, which them- 
selves are the product of recent scientific discovery and 
manufactunng mvention Would that development, with 
all Its attendant benefits to the standard of life of the popula- 
tion of this country, have been allowed to proceed so quickly 
if Southern England had been a separate “nation” with its 
own autonomous legislature Would not the Southern 
Ministry of Labour have been bombarded by demands to 
conserve ail employment for Southern-bom nationals ^ 
Local labour shortage would have led to higher wage-rates 
and labour-costs, which would have placed a lower limit on 
mdustnal expansion and on employment capacity in the 
developing regions of the South Could an unemployed 
Welsh mmer or Northern mdustnal worker expect to be 
granted a labour permit m the face of accusations that 
immigrant labour was depressmg money wages'^ Can we 
doubt that the condition of the inhabitants of this island 
would have been far less prosperous if local authorities 
had had the power to restnct immigration into their 
localities 

But the very condition which Professor Plant has 
imagined as marking Great Bntain to its obvious 
disadvantage is precisely the condition that does mark 
the Empire- Australia, Canada and other Dormmons 
are separate nations with their restnctive regulations, 
^ The Population Problem (Allan & Unwm), p- 129* 
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regulations which Great Bntain can hardly complain 
are exercised against her, for she, by virtue of being an 
mdependent nation, imposes them against the refugee. 
Professor Plant does well to point out that . 

Behind such legislation there is, of course, much more 
sectional pressure than appears on the surface, and it is a 
distmguishmg feature of advanced communities with com- 
plex economic organisations that sectional interests are 
frequently able to secure mass support from majorities of 
voters who are unable to see that their general interest in 
national development is at vanance with those of aggneved 
sections 

If, he goes on to explain, carpenters are badly needed 
for building construction, a shortage will lead to 
relatively high wages for that type of labour, and 
carpenters may be attracted from neighbounng regions 
Their arrival will help meet the general need, and it 
will be none the less desirable to the community because 
existing carpenters may resent their coming A scarcity 
has been reduced, and the general standard of life is 
thereby raised “In a complex economy the advantage 
to be secured from the immigration of workers is not 
so clear to the general electorate The benefit is diffused 
in lower costs and a higher general standard of life, 
while the disappointment of that section which hoped 
to do well ouf of the previous scarcity is concentrated 
and brought energetically to the pubhc’s notice It is 
not generally reahsed that every increase in plenty, 
while raising the general standard, will damage those 
sectional interests which are vested in scarcity. Sym- 
pathy with sectional loss is more widespread than 
appreciation of general interest” 

To some section or other of the commumty any 
particular imimgrant wiU always be unwelcome because 
he IS seen in the delusive hght of a possible competitor 
That section makes itself vocal and active in resisting 
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his admission, or at any rate his permission to work 
And yet, however much the pubhc as a whole, and 
even labour as a whole, may stand to gam by the services 
of the immigrant, no orgamsed body comparable to a 
Trade Umon or to the Bntish Medical Association is 
ready and prepared to spnng to its feet, to put all 
possible ardour and energy into the explanation and 
the defence of the collective interest 

At the same time, however, the pnnciple of each man 
for himself — or each group for itself — ^happily is not 
universally accepted or acted upon There is no town 
or parish m our country where the local workers could 
not make out a case for protectmg themselves from the 
competition of workers who intruded themselves from 
other towns or other parishes Tom Smith, of Blanktown, 
m the South, who finds that the job which might conceiv- 
ably have fallen to' him has been taken by Richard 
Jones, of Hightown, in the North, has a strong cause 
of complaint, and could make out a convincing case to 
his fnends that the North should look after its own 
unemployed But the same disinterested observer will 
beheve that Smith would already have acquired the job 
had he been as well quahfied as Jones In the first half 
of 1937 no less than 28,800 persons migrated from 
Ireland to England (most of them to stay there) There 
is no doubt that to farmers and to many other employers 
of labour they have been a godsend Either the English 
labourers did not present themselves, or else the Irish- 
men did better work (The scale of wages is protected 
by the Wages Boards ) If a successful outcry was 
raised against Insh labour as “ahen”, what would be 
the result ’> The farmers would remain short of labour, 
and would fail to harvest their crops at the most oppor- 
tune moment, and in the shortest time The result would 
be losses which would be shared by the whole locahty 
and more indirectly by the whole country The farmer and 
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his wife would have less to spend at the village shop, 
and reduced business would mean less wages for local 
shop assistants, errand boys, vanmen, etc etc And 
every employee whose earmngs were reduced would 
have in turn to forego the manifold purchases which 
bnng profits and employment to whole streets of other 
shops and businesses Meanwhile the loss on the hay- 
crop means increased costs to every stable Wherever 
there is a loss of wheat or other crops it spells relative 
shortage, which is reflected in food pnces all over the 
coxmtry Increased expense in filhng the larder means 
delay in restocking the wardrobe, and the hnen cupboard, 
decorations are put off, holidays are abandoned, etc 
Exactly the same cham of cause and effect attends the 
free entry, or the reverse, of the refugee worker It is 
quite possible that a large influx of the latter imght lead 
to an actual increase of employment for Bntish workers 
But there is a further important way in which the 
present of the ahen employee would increase rather 
than dimimsh the demand for Bntish labour This is 
in the new capital mvestment which follows in the tram 
of mcreased demand Take the rent, say £1 per week, 
or £52 per annum which the ahen may pay for his 
accommodation This represents a payment for Bntish 
bncks, mortar, plumbing, etc But the demand for 
goods thus set up really amounts to far more Havmg 
let a house to the ahen the speculative builder is 
encouraged to start upon another He borrows say 
£500, and this will go directly or mdirectly to give 
employment to Bntish labour (Of course the ahen 
employee may not himself occupy a new house, but by 
occup 5 nng a house on the market he increases by one 
the net demand for houses ) 

The same thing applies to some degree to all the goods, 
consumed by the newcomers Extra capital expenditure 
IS required to produce them viz, extra shoe-making 
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machinery, transport equipment, storage accommodation 
for the goods in process and transit, which he is destmed 
to consume 

According to Mr Hatred, the total amount of capital 
eqmpment of all sorts reqmred to cover the needs of a 
consumer in this country may probably be safely reckoned 
at about four times the annual value of his consumption. 
There will thus be an extra demand for capital goods 
consequent on the amval of immigrants 

In deference to Trade Umomsm the present policy 
of our Government is to grant labour permits to ahens 
only in cases where a senous labour shortage can be 
proved (domestic service is thus almost the only case) , 
or in the few cases when an appheant can prove some 
very special quahfication The arguments given above 
do, however, make it clear that the skill of a worker 
need not be something unique, and irreplaceable 
(something easy for a Government official to gauge), 
in order to be an economic asset In so far as the 
refugee worker’s presence and efficiency brings increased 
success to an industry or business it means the speeding 
up and extension in a multitude of directions of the 
process by which Bntish labour is called into employ- 
ment “Success” of the individual business spells a 
situation in which there is increased expenditure (i e 
increased demand for goods and services in other 
directions), or mcrease of industnal equipment which 
if things look hopeful may be used at once for further 
productive enterpnse In this way one sees how any 
nse in demand starts widemng circles of prosperity. 
A revival may be said to feed upon itself as the effects 
are rapidly cumulative. 

Dunng periods of good trade (to quote once more 
Mr Henderson), “it is common for at any rate a 
considerable number of mdustnes to experience a real 
difficulty in obtaimng adequate supphes of suitable 
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labour, even though the recorded unemployment figures 
may appear high This, for example, was the position 
in Great Bntain in the early part of 1937. A shortage of 
satisfactory labour was a real phenomenon in a large 
number of industries Indeed, the shortage of labour 
of certain types m certain industnes served indirectly 
to dimmish the volume of employment m other industnes 
The finished product of one industry is the raw material 
of another The wages product of one industry represents 
the purchasing power to buy the products of others” 
The revival of 1937 was soon checked Other causes 
no doubt played a major part, but it is probable that the 
incipient trade wave iraght have been strengthened and 
prolonged had all the resources represented by a freer 
influx of foreign labour been at the disposal of our 
economic organism Meanwhile, however, the decline 
once more served to strengthen the superficial case 
against the admission of foreign workers When recovery 
nevertheless begins to assert itself, it will be handicapped 
by the pohcy dictated by the depression, a policy which 
in reahty had served to prolong it 

If a policy of less restricted immigration were adopted 
individual cases of British workers being replaced imght 
certainly occur, especially in a period of trade depression, 
when many mdustnes are dismissing their workers 
Many of the imrmgrant workers might have to remain 
unemployed, and in the industnes which were shnnking 
a certain number might replace rather than supplement 
the supply of Bntish workers In discussing this question 
Mr Henderson speaks of the 1937-8 recession in trade, 
but points out that “even dunng this penod there has 
been a continuing shortage of labour in certain mdustnes 
connected with the production of armaments, and a 
more ready admission of immigrants who would have 
met the needs of these industries naight even dunng this 
penod have been economically advantageous”. The 
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good penods of trade moreover alternate with the bad, 
and Mr. Henderson gives grounds for the hope that a 
renewed phase of recovery may be about to begin A 
shortage of labour would then again become prevalent 
“It would be a pity if decisions were to be taken now 
under the influence of an unsatisfactory state of trade 
which may prove extremely transient ” 

Professor Plant expresses the view 

There is indeed a great deal to be said for adopting to-day 
a new policy of active encouragement of immigration of 
young artisans and more educated persons into Great 
Bntam If we look back over the economic history of this 
country, we cannot fail to be impressed by the benefits which 
it has received m centunes gone by from the immigration 
of foreigners with abihty, trainmg, and ambition This 
country has served itself well by welcoming immigrants 
In seekmg their fortunes m England, free from rehgious and 
political persecution, they have helped to develop our 
industnes and have enriched our population It may well 
be, m view of the immment declme m just those age-groups 
of the population that we can least afford to lose, that a 
change-over from assisted emigration to freer, if not assisted, 
immigration would now best serve the interests of this 
country ^ 

But there is a further consideration, and a very 
important one, not, so far, taken mto account 
We have emphasised in the foregoing that the doimnat- 
ing problem m wresthng with unemployment is to secure 
“fluidity” and flexibihty, a capacity to meet readily and 
quickly new demands as they anse, to keep in the fore- 
front of new industnes In the past much of Britain’s 
wealth was due to her being jSxst in the industrial field 
But now a difficulty arises Part of the effect of 
our dechmng birth rate is to make us more and more 
^ The Populatwn Problem (Allen & Unwin), p 141 
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a nation of elderly folk with a small proportion of young 
people A man who has passed a large part of his hfe 
in one occupation does not move easily into another 
But to wait for the traimng of boys and girls now at 
school means waiting some years for a trained adept at 
a particular trade or profession By the time they are 
ready to devote themselves to the new industry it may 
already be a declining one owing to change of taste or need 
And it means applying capital, very considerable capital, 
to the education and training of young folk through 
a number of years, which means, m its turn, withholding 
capital from other forms of employment 

But where an immigrant is employed we may have a 
ready made adept and the nation is made a present of 
the cost of his training 

The economic value of that is one which laymen are 
apt grossly to under-estimate. Yet in that accretion 
of wealth in the shape of a large number of trained 
workers who had cost the Umted States nothing to 
rear, educate and train, we may find a large part of the 
explanation of the prospenty that accompanied those 
years of great floods of immigrants into America 

In his book Population Movements (pp 75-76), Dr. 
Kuczynski puts the case in the followmg terms 


Few people, I think, on either side of the Atlantic are 
aware how completely they have changed their opinion in 
this matter Immigration mto the Umted States immediately 
before the World War was larger than ever before It reached 
its peak as late as 1913 No one m Europe doubted that it 
was an ideal situation for the Umted States to have a yearly 
influx of a million workers whose cost of upbnnging had 
been borne by other nations When Amencans boasted of 
their high standard of living, of the chances everyone had 
to become economically independent, and you told them that 
Europe paid part of the bill, they answered, slightly embar- 
rassed “We are not responsible for this state of affairs, it 
IS not the pull on our side but the push on your side which 
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brings your people into our country, moreover, your emi- 
grants are not a sheer loss, you get considerable remittances 
from many of them ” But they did not deny that immigration 
on a large scale was indispensable for their prospenty 

This IS a point upon which Professor Carr-Saunders 
also insists 

From the economic pomt of view there is, so to speak, 
a weakness m the method of mcreasmg the population by 
way of a surplus of births over deaths Children cannot 
produce until they are at least fourteen years old, and when 
we take into account the cost of clothing, feeding and edu- 
cating a boy, we find that it must cost not less than flOO to 
put him on the labour market at that age But to mcrease 
population by way of immigration is to increase it by takmg 
in ready-made workers in place of new-born babies How 
much have the United States and the Dominions not bene- 
fited during the last hundred years from the present which 
Europe, and especially this country, has made to them in 
the shape of ready-made workers'? We are at last m a 
position to turn the tables and to get woikers for whose 
upbnnging another country has paid 

'Thus the general effect of mcrease of population has been 
favourable, and especially when it has been by way of 
immigration ^ 

However httle the public as a whole recognise the fact 
to which the writer just quoted calls attention, investi- 
gators, official and other, have again and again called 
attention to it 

The Inter-Departmental Committee on Migration 
Pohcy (Report to Dominions Secretary, Cmd 4689,) 
reported m 1934 as follows 

The advantage of migration to the receivmg country 
consists in the acquisition of a number of mdmduals, at 
the begimung or in the early part of the productive penod 
of their hves, on whom it has spent nothing dunng their 
non-productive childhood and adolescence The mere fact 
that these mdmduals have made up their mmds to under- 
^ Service, Vol 7, No 8 
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take the adventure of migration is m itself an indication that 
they possess at least some of the qualities which make for 
good citizenship Moreover, so far as the Dominions are 
concerned, taking a long view there can be no doubt that, 
apart ftom any political considerations, they require 'addi- 
tional population for economic development, and for the 
provision of “the diversified types which are requisite for 
the eff cient organisation of modem civilised communities ” 

The other comnuttee on unemployment and migration 
of the Economic Advisory Council from whose report 
we have already quoted testifies to the same fact in these 
terms 

A country from which emigration takes place bears the 
cost of mamtaimng the emigrants during the unproductive 
period of their lives, while it is the country to which they 
migrate which denves the direct benefit of their productive 
energies It is thus a costly busmess for a country to brmg 
up children who later migrate abroad, and under modem 
conditions this cost is tendmg to increase The upbrmgmg 
of children now entails a considerable charge not only upon 
the lesources of their parents, but, as the result of the develop- 
ment of public education, maternity, and child welfare 
sei vices, etc , during the last two generations, upon the pubhc 
funds as well It may be computed roughly that for every 
child who attains school-leaving age there has been spent 
£100 from public funds on education alone, while the total 
cost of upbrmgmg to the State and to the parents may be 
put at upwards of £300 If the mdividual upKin whom this 
expenditure has been meurred migrates at an early age to 
another country, it is obvious that the community secures 
little or no direct economic return 

But, It may be noted, the country of immigration gets 
what the country of emigration loses 


SOME LESSONS FROM HISTORY 

In the French history book, Histoire de France^ by 
E Lavisse, which is designed for those reading for the 
State examinations, occurs this passage 
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The revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1 685), was an 
odious act, extremely unfortunate for France The Protest- 
ants who refused to turn Catholic were cnielly maltreated, 
sent to the galleys, or condemned to death Thousands and 
thousands fled abroad There were among them soldiers, 
sadors, manufacturers, merchants, workmen, men of letters 
France was impovenshed by their departure , and the foreign 
countnes were enriched by their arnval 

Many contemporary observers in the countries that 
received the French emigrants confirm the view of the 
French historian just quoted 
Reginald Lane Poole, in his history of the Huguenot 
Dispersion, calculates that the total exodus from France 
cannot have been less than 300,000 to 350,000 
“How are we to distabute this immense aggregation 
Holland certainly claims near 100,000, England, with 
Ireland and Amenca, probably 80,000 Switzerland 
must have received 25,000, and Germany, including 
Brandenburg, thnce that number.” He contmues as 
regards the loss to France “Juneu said truly ‘The 
Protestants have earned commerce with them mto 
exile’. But they did not merely carry away the matenal 
wealth of the country, but also the credit on which it 
subsisted The emigrants of La Rochelle are allowed by 
the intendant Tessereau to have been ‘Of the pnncipal 
mhabitants as touching birth, substance and reputation’ 
*The Cathohe merchants of Metz complained that it was 
impossible to recover the connection with foreign 
markets which the flight of the most considerable 
traders of the town had broken Trade stood still or went 
backward It was well if it could meet the home-demand , 
export was out of the question The same tale is repeated 
at Rouen, Caen, La Rochelle, Nimes Everyw4iere 
commerce was crippled with the loss of its masters and 
with the lessening of production. 

“But the moral force was greater than these numbers 
express, and the military influence of the refugees is 
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insignificant by companson with their power over 
political opinion, over knowledge and literature . 
Their departure from France reacted with violence upon 
the spmtual condition of the country , and this reaction, 
as will appear in its place, was, to look at it from the 
wide standing-ground of the historian, the most 
permanently disastrous feature of the emigration ” 

In a pamphlet published some thirty-three years ago by 
the present Lord Snell under the title of “ The Foreigner 
in England An examination of the problem of Alien Im- 
migration” it is pointed out that without the Ahen it is 
scarcely too much to say that Enghsh industry “as we 
know It would not have existed The Alien’s influence 
upon It has been simply incalculable There is scarcely any 
great industry in England that he has not either created 
or substantially improved Since the time of the Norman 
invasion, wave after wave of imnugrants has reached these 
shores England was for centuries the Mecca of the 
continental emigrant Sometimes the ahens came in 
search of economic prospenty, but more often to escape 
pohtical and rehgious persecution, and sometimes they 
were deliberately imported by Enghsh merchants in 
order to undertake a particular class of work We 
profited from their skiU, and they, finding our free 
institutions congemal, prospered and sent for their 
brothers and cousins to join them. They came from all 
quarters and they touched no industry that they did not 
ennch England was free, and she digested her guests, 
they were absorbed into the great stream of life of the 
nation which they helped to virilise and to protect 
They eame as soldiers, merchants, farmers, artisans, 
they bmlt castles, bridges, and they made roads, they 
laid down towns upon continental models , they changed 
our commercial system from the primitive natural 
economy to modern forms of exchange, they became 
bankei s and money-lenders , they founded our fiscal and 
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administrative systems , they taught us the art of weaving 
dehcate fabrics, and they probably established the guild 
system out of which was developed the modem trade 
umon To them we owe the development of our cloth 
trade, with its subsidiary employments of dyeing and 
fulling Our woollen trade developed in their hands, 
and they were employed as shearmen , they were 
employed at the Mint to estabhsh our coinage, they 
were hnen weavers and clock-makers, they provided 
the example of which the modem Friendly Society is 
the mutation, they improved the art of brewing, and 
they taught us both ornamental and kitchen gardening, 
they introduced many vegetables mto England, and they 
suggested many improvements in root crops, in the use 
of special manures, in the cultivation of artificial grasses, 
and m the methods of treating the soil” The author 
gives a long list of examples of new manufactures, arts 
and processes introduced by Germans, Flemings, Dutch- 
men, Italians, Spaniards and Frenchmen Such illus- 
trations are “sufficient to indicate the profound influence 
that the alien has had upon our commerce in the past, 
and there is no evidence that he is not capable of 
confernng fresh benefits upon us” 

Most of the refugees who came over in Henry VIII’s 
reign after the Reformation had lost all for conscience 
|sake They found a large degree of public sympathy, 
f Queen Elizabeth adopted the pohcy of the Open Door 
to Flemings and Walloons who fled before the cruelty 
of the Duke of Alva; and later to the Huguenots. 
(By 1656, no less than 30,000 people had been received 
from the Low countnes mto the London and Sandwich 
districts alone) 

When shiploads of Huguenot fugitives arrived at 
Plymouth in the seventeenth century no churlish officials 
turned them back ' They were allowed to land freely, 
and everywhere the country people appear to have 
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welcomed them with kindness. “Thus has God given 
us fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters in tiiis strange 
land,” wrote one of the refugees Official Relief Com- 
mittees were formed, and m 1686, 13,000 were helped 
in London alone, most of them people of humble 
rank At the accession of WiUiam there were no less 
than three regiments of the pick of the young imimgrants 
“ready to lay down their lives m defence of the Protestant 
rehgion and the literties of England” 

Indeed, the history of our country dunng the past 
four centunes shows that our present suspicious and 
reluctant attitude towards refugees represents a deplor- 
able fall in our standard of humamty and hospitahty 
Apart from the small number of refugees who can 
offer cither a fortune or some outstanding qualification 
the number of refugees now being allowed to support 
themselves in our country is mmute The working-class 
refugee is almost entirely excluded This represents a 
great change from the time when no less than 120,000 
persons took refuge in England after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, the same proportion of mum- 
grants to population to-day would represent somethmg 
in the neighbourhood of a milhon. 

It IS important to note that the refugees were subjected 
to no “selective” pohcy They included large numbers 
of manual workers of a humble type No promise 
of economic advantage to ourselves lay behmd the 
welcome “A gesture of humanity,” in former Bntish 
history was not apparently subject to a heavy financial 
guarantee \ 

It IS true that there were not wanting sectional 
interests, at the periods of mflux of the Huguenots and 
others, who feared their competition, were suspicious 
of the foreigner and protested agamst their adnuttance 
m exactly the same terms with which we are famihar 
to-day. But the general pubhc was not senously swayed 
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by them Any study of the economic history of our 
country proves incontestably how great would have been 
the loss to Great Bntain, both in wealth and in honour, 
had we followed the pohcy of exclusion which to-day 
is able to give itself far more powerful expression If 
sectional interests had been as well-orgamsed in former 
centuries as they are now our ports would have been 
closed to the Huguenots as they are to-day to all but a 
handful of Jews and Non-Aryans 


Economic Gam from Immigration To-day 

The general truth set forth above is not less applicable 
to conditions of to-day 

A recent number of the Spectator^ gives some interest- 
ing facts and figures in this connection 

“In certain circumstances,” writes a special corres- 
pondent “refugee immigrants can and do actually 
increase employment, they are increasing it in Great 
Bntain to-day There is already concrete achievement 
to point to, and the work is only just Degmmng 
Complete figures are not available As yet it has been 
nobody’s business to compile them But aU over the 
country industries and busmesses large and small are 
spnnging up which are emplojnng Bntish workpeople 
who were previously unemployed ” 

There have been some events of major importance In 
some cases whole industries, or sections of industries, have 
been transfeired completely to this country The whole of 
the valuable fur trade of Leipzig, foi mstance, has been 
transferred to this country The greater part of the present 
leather bag mdustry now established in England has since 
1931 been built up by German Jews, the majoiity of whom 
of course took up residence here and mcreased their busi- 
nesses after 1933 In Lancashire there is one leather-bag 
busmess which employs over 750 Bntish subjects The 
^ January 20, 1939 
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factory of another one, established on the St Helen’s Estate 
at Bishop Auckland, which was burned down some time ago, 
was employing at the time 250 Bntish subjects and the pro- 
gramme which is to be carried out this year will employ up 
to 600 people In all these cases work is bemg done here 
by Bntish workmen that was formerly done m Germany 
by Germans 

The North-Eastern Special Area has benefited 
especially from the refugees’ enterpnses, A German 
Jewish refugee and his family, for mstance, are estab- 
hshing a fine furmshmg-matenals factory employing 
40 British subjects, an Itahan Jew, along with some 
Germans, is starting a mass-production furmshing- 
fabncs factory which, beginning with 175 Bntish 
employees is expected ultimately to employ about 
2,000 Other firms are manufacturing soups, delicatessen, 
furnishings, lamp shades, electncal equipment, work 
boxes and furniture, and a cement hardemng process 
IS bemg started Already a number of men have booked 
factones and propose coming to the Team Valley estate 
as soon as they are able to get out of Germany 

Similarly in the South Wales Special Area, refugees 
are bnnging work to districts where the need for work 
IS greater than anyv/here else Here are some instances 
A silk pnnting factory now employs 40 and will soon 
employ 70 British workpeople, a leather glove factory 
employs 50, a new factory for, the manufacture of 
patent fasteners will employ 50 , confectionery and cakes 
will employ 20, wnst-watch straps already employ 22, 
chrome leather 84, silk pnnting 44, bottle caps and 
gelatine products 26, surgical adhesives 40, leather 
beltmg 8, plain kid and fancy leather gloves 11. 

The correspondent goes on 

One effect of the transfer of mdustries has been that 
firms in this country who previously bought goods abroad 
find that they can still purchase from the same firm, but that 
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.It has now been'IStahlisRed m this country This has been 
tfie case‘wrtft«one*Gfi>4he larlest London departmental stores, 
flie ^ija iiy^bpyght \i|)men’s dresses and costumes in 
erms^^^Tfe^raafactiling firm now make the same 

dreSs m"' (lllu CUuuUjUi -It is estimated that the ladies’ 

clothmg trade alone is responsible for the employment of 
about 1,000 additional British subjects Two allied busi- 
nesses mtroduce another important aspect of the whole 
subject of refugee industries A successful wholesale inilhn- 
ery busmess which was established only nme months ago 
IS already employing 40 girls The inteiestmg feature of the 
work m this case is that it is actually exported from England 
to continental countnes Exports have also been expanded 
by the mtioduction of an entirely new business to this 
country — ^the manufacture of novelty woollens through the 
mstrumentality of a group of refugees who do not themselves 
actually manufacture but are dealers and prepare designs 
for novelty woollens for export abroad The designs are 
manufactured for them by British firms, and the distnbutmg 
side of this business alone employs 50 British subjects The 
mdirect employment must obviously be very considerable 


We have the assurance of this investigator that a 
London firm brought into personal contact in the course 
of Its business with some 3,000 refugees is able to calcu- 
late that at a low estimate each of these entrants has 
given employment to an average of not less than three 
British subjects In addition to- the direct and tangible 
results indicated here it is clear that the secondary 
effects, whilst they are not directly measurable, are 
equally important and even more widespread The 
refugees, and the people they employ, have to be housed 
Their demand for housing accommodation is a stimulus 
to investment They have to be fed, clothed, amused 
and transported from place to place In addition it 
must be remembered that the transfer of many of these 
businesses involves other imponderables The refugee 
manufacturers bnng with them the goodwill they built 
up on the Contment. That is why they so readily find, 
as many of them are now findmg in Switzerland, Holland, 
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Denmark and other conntnes, markets for the goods 
they manufacture in this country 

What makes a nation prosperous ? The natural 
nches of the temtory which it occupies But what is 
now the United States had exactly the same natural 
resources when it supported a hundred thousand 
famine-racked Indians, many of them living on grubs 
and snakes, as it now has when a hundred milhon hve 
on the same terntory at a standard of life which is the 
highest in the world 

Some of the most prosperous countnes are the least 
endowed m natural wealth Switzerland and Norway 
are cases in point where the standard of hfe is also 
extremely high, much higher than m some countnes 
of much greater natural wealth hke Brazil or Sibena, 
which have very low standards indeed 

The vast change from the standard of hfe in the Hudson 
Valley in 1400 to that of to-day is not to be explained 
by some miraculous change of climate or soil It is to 
be explained solely by the change in the character of 
the population, by the fact that the degree of social 
capacity in the post-Columbus population is greater 
than the degree in social capacity of the pre-Columbus 

Those immigrants, refu^s most of them, who 
entered America in the years between 1630 and 1910 
appeared to carry with them only such possessions as 
they could pack into the bundles upon their shoulders 
What they were really canying was the matenal civihsa- 
tion of modern America, its great cities, its railroads, 
its motor cars and movies Those ragged migrants 
were importing the greatest accumulations of wealth the 
world was to know — ^which mdicates'one very common 
misconception as to the nature of wealth We are apt 
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to thmk of It as a limited stock'^of materials, a nation’s 
potential prospenty as determined by its terntory, the 
extent of its temtonal “possessions” Wars are waged 
to increase those “possessions”, as Britain warred to 
“possess” South Afnca or India or Canada But the 
lands “possessed” by great terntorial Poweis, great 
empires hke Czanst Russia or the vast temtories “ owned” 
by the Brazihans do not constitute wealth, do not 
ensure a high standard of hving That is determined 
by the effectiveness of social co-operation 
We think of commerce as the exchange of matenal 
thmgs, as the sale of goods It is coming to be more 
and more the sale of services The real raw matenal of 
such great industnes as the cmema is not the celluloid 
of which the films are made The real raw matenals is in 
the brains of the orgamsers, the actors, the services of 
those who make up the industry 
Vienna used to be to medical science pretty much 
what Hollywood is to the cinema industry Thousands 
of sick people, students, doctors, from all over the 
world went to Vienna for cure or instruction, and the 
Viennese, from the great speciahst down to the waiter 
in the hotel, traded in their services just as truly as a 
miner trades in coal medical service constituted one 
of the “industries” of Vienna 
When the Nazis discovered that Freud was a Jew 
they decided that his “job” had to be given to an 
Aryan; that all the “jobs” m the great medical and 
psychopathic institutions of that city had to be given 
to Aryans So they dehberately destroyed Freud’s 
institutes, burned his libraries, wound up his pubhshing 
concern, and Vienna is no more the greatest centre of 
medical science in the world No more will men of 
science — and their patients — ^flock there in .their 
thousands And Vienna will pay expensively for the 
determination of the Nazis to give “a Jew’s job” to 
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some good Nazi Aryan whose science can be trusted 
to conform to the Hitlente standard If that centre of 
learnmg which Vienna was yesterday could be re-erected 
in London, and London became the centre of the 
world’s interest in medicine or psychopathy or in 
dentistry or in dress-makmg or in the arts of the theatre 
and the film, or cookery, because we had attracted 
artists m the technique of those activities, we should 
have acqmred an econoimc “possession” just as real 
as a coal-field or an oil well (For Switzerland to have 
coal as Silesia and Poland have, for instance, in abim- 
dance, would not necessarily have done as much for 
the Swiss as the special talents which they have de- 
veloped m the way of hotel keeping and watchmaking ) 
Yet m truth, no particular value is attached to 
acquiring through immigration the “possessions” in 
talent which might transfer the “industnes” of many 
Viennas to Britain We continue to assume that a job 
given to a foreigner is a job lost to an Englishman, an 
assumption which our whole past history denies. 
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THE MENACE OF DECLINING POPULATION 

Both the fact of the imminence of declining population 
and Its economic results are all but completely ignored 
by the public The grounds for believmg that we are 
heading towards extinction Even a greatly reduced 
population would present us with grave economic and 
political problems, of which the pubhc as a whole seem 
completely unaware 

So far the relation of immigration to unemplo5nnent 
has been argued without more than a very brief reference 
to the question whether or not the population of Britain 
and the Dominions is now about to decline If the 
evidence which will be outhned in a moment points to 
this, then that probability constitutes the most vital 
fact in the situation, and makes the case for a more 
liberal immigration policy an overwhelnung one ahke 
on economic and pohtical grounds 
That we may have to face shortly such dechne is 
commonly either unknown or ignored Where it is 
known it is usually regarded with complacency so far 
as economic considerations are corfcerned, and the 
prevailing view is perhaps that whatever else may be 
the effects of a dechne of population for the country 
and the empire, compelhng perhaps recession before 
more expanding peoples, or a weakemng of the country’s 
and the Empire’s security — ^this much at least, it is 
commonly argued, we can congratulate ourselves upon 
—It will ease the unemployment situation. 

Once more we find those who have studied the facts 
carefuUy and imparlially m flat contradiction with those 

184 
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who have not F or all the authonties who have examined 
the matter say with one voice that decline in population 
will add enormously to the difficulties of unemployment , 
will make that problem more recalcitrant still. 

Last year the BBC organised a senes of talks upon 
this very subject, and Mr. T. H Marshall, in sum- 
mansing the reaction of the public to those talks, 
pointed out that it is only quite recently that the position 
of the experts has been understood even in what are 
called well-informed circles On February 10, 1937, 
the House of Commons spent over three hours debating 
a motion that began with the words, “This House is 
of opinion that the tendency of the population to 
dechne may well constitute a danger to the maintenance 
of the British Empire and to the economic well-being 
of the nation”, and went on to ask the Government to 
institute an enquiry into the matter The mover said 
that, although experts differed on many details, “yet 
they are all agreed on this point, that the population is 
bound to fall” The House, on the whole, accepted 
this, and devoted its attention to the causes and conse- 
quences of the fall that was so confidently predicted. 
“Six months earlier,” remarks Mr Marshall, “the 
motion would very probably have been greeted with 
ridicule The general pubhc is still puzzled Common 
sense urges that the country is over-crowded, and it is 
common knowledge that the population is growing 
Why worry about under-population and a jmssible 
future decline How can anybody tell exactly what is 
going to happen in the future*^” 

We are not here concerned with the pros and cons, 
or the nghtness or wrongness of family hmitation. It 
may be argued that considerations decisive in the life of 
individuals must and ought to outweigh certain pubhc 
or national disadvantages of a dumnishmg population 
AJl we are concerned hereto do is to show how great are 
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the national disadvantages, diflSculties, dangers, v^hich an 
increased immigration would help to correct Far from 
there being any necessary contradiction between behef 
in the desirabihty (for economic or social reasons con- 
nected with the greater welfare of fewer children), of 
family limitation and the advocacy of enlarged immigra- 
tion, the protagomst of the former policy might well 
welcome enlarged immigration as helping to meet the 
difficulties which otherwise he would be obhged to 
ignore. 

How, It may be asked, can the future in this respect 
be calculable*? Well, there is nothing new in very 
precise calculations in matters connected with the 
probabihties of human hfe The msurance compames 
can tell you with practically absolute precision how 
many people of a given age are going to die in 
the next five years The financial solvency of great 
orgamsations depends upon the “certainty of such 
probabihties” 

There are, therefore, certain figures m this connec- 
tion which we can count upon as completely as we can 
count upon the figures which would put half the city of 
London m bankruptcy if they went wrong There are 
other figures which can be calculated with the same 
‘relative certamty “provided certain present tendencies 
persist”. And when those tendencies have been persist- 
ent for generations, have steadily extended throughout 
most of the civihsed world, we are at least justified in 
assuming that there is going to be no sudden change 
Calculations which can be qmte precise and definite 
withm certam wide hmits, other calculations which can, 
given certain conditions, be just as definite withm other 
linuts, are, therefore, quite possible 

Professor Carr-Saunders, one of the greatest authorities 
on population says 

^ The Population Problem, Carr-Saunders, p 72-73 
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If assumptions are made concemmg the fundamental 
factors, namely fertility and mortality, it is not a diflBcult 
task to ascertain how large the population will be at a given 
date m the future, and what its age-composition will be 
The method is to start with the present age-constitution, so 
many between 0 and 5, so many between 5 and 10, and so 
on Suppose our assumption to be that fertdity and mortahty 
remam as they now are We can easily find out how many 
will die next year by applymg the assumed mortahty rates 
We can find how many will be bom next year by applymg 
the assumed fertility rate And we can carry on for as many 
years ahead as we please Dr Emd Charles has made such 
a calculation assunung that fertihty and mortahty rates 
remam as they were m 1933 

In the magazine of the Rotary Movement (Service in 
Life and Work), Professor Carr-Saunders wntes as 
follows 

“ the prospect, or lather the certamty, is that if the 
birthrate does not nse very sharply m the near future, our 
population will soon begm to decline, and will go on declin- 
ing, until m a hundred years from now we shall have a 
population less than half its present size 

Elsewhere’- Professor Carr-Saunders has pointed out 
that there are m fact reasons for thinking that the 
average size of the family will ^ow less at least for 
some years to come 

In the professional class, families are already very 
small, and it is probable that one hundred persons in 
this class do not leave fifty persons to replace them m 
the next generation “Fertihty in this class may have 
reached its lowest point, but there are no signs that it 
is nsing or is likely to nse m the immediate future 
In the rest of the population, where fertility is hi^er 
than m the professional class, it is declimng and may 
well go on declimng until it approaches the level of 
fertihty in the professional class ” If this happens, the 
^ The Population Problem (Allen & Unwin), p 76 
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fertility of the whole population will continue to dechne 
for some years to come Therefore it is interesting to 
note the results of another calculation made by Dr 
Charles. “If fertility and mortahty continued to decline 
for fifty years in the manner suggested by the figures 
for the last decade and then remained constant, she 
finds that the population would begin to decline in 
1939, would be reduced to 64 per cent of its present size 
in fifty years and to a total of only four millions m a 
century from now And among every hundred of this 
population of four milhons there would be three children, 
thirty-nme workers and fifty-eight retired, as compared 
with the twenty-three children, sixty-four workers and 
thirteen retired in our present population ” 

Professor Carr-Saunders concludes ^ 

We are heading towards extmction, that is the position 
Families are very small on the average, that is the reason 
for the position and also the chief problem of our age 

But Professor Carr-Saunders is not alone Dr G F 
McCleary, who has given a careful study to the subject 
throughout the whole of the Empire, after refernng to 
the improved methods of calculation introduced by 
D Kuczynski, says 

“By the use of these methods it has been demonstrated 
that if fertility and mortahty m this country remam at their 
present level, or change as recent expenences suggest they 
are likely to change, we are doomed to extmction This 
momentous conclusion is far from bemg widely known 

In summing up the BBC discussion above referred 
o, Mr T H Marshall remarks that in the case of the 
lopulation question the senousness of the situation is 
elf-evident as soon as one knows the facts 

^ The Population Problem (Allen & Unwin), p 83 
® The Menace of British Depopulation, (Allen & Unwm) p. 12 
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If the average size of the Enghsh family remains what it 
now IS, the population wiU soon begm to decline, and will 
go on declining until it becomes extinct No mcrease m the 
maraage-rate, no lowering of the age at marriage, no reduc- 
tion of the death-rate can possibly prevent this. The only 
thmgs that can stop it are a return to larger famihes than 
we ha\e to-day or great and contmued immigration from 
abroad Either or both of these can save this country from 
ultmiate depopulation, but nothing else Exaggeration is 
unnecessaiy when the truth is so starthng 

Mr Marshall goes on to point out the pubhc remains 
complacent because the danger seems so remote People 
are confident that, long before we approach extinction, 
the vital forces of the race will assert themselves, fertihty 
wiU rise, famihes wiU get larger, and the population will 
begin again to increase Is there anything more to support 
this view than a natural mstinctive optimism*? “But 
even if these people are nght,” says Mr Marshall, “the 
immediate future gives cause for anxiety We may 
escape extinction, but it is hardly possible that we can 
escape a long period with a dechmng population ” 

The fact, therefore, that all the probabihties point to 
the conclusion that the population of this country is 
shortly due for dechne cannot be doubted Again, 
that may be on a balance of considerations — ^pohtical 
and social — a good thing (Though the present wnters 
deem it very doubtful) But we are concerned here 
with one aspect only its effect on unemployment and 
the other charactenstic economic difficulties of our time. 
Will that dechne improve or worsen the unemployment 
position*? If the tendency to decline will make things 
worse, then a movement like that of considerable immi- 
gration IS on that score to be welcomed. 

On that point there can hardly be any doubt, the 
overwhelming consensus of informed economic opinion 
IS that a dechne in population will worsen the unemploy- 
ment problem, render it stiU more refractory, and that 
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on grounds of economic stability generally a correction 
of the tendency to decline by immigration is to be 
welcomed 

Very briefly the reasons for that conclusion have 
already been indicated 

We have asked the reader to imagine the effect of a 
population reduced by half upon the value of house 
property, with half the houses in the country empty, and 
employment m the building trades with no more houses 
being built , upon the value of railroad property with the 
traffic receipts cut in half, upon employment in that 
industry with some of the smaller railroads actually 
closing down because population has so dwindled in 
the districts through which they run that it is not 
worth while to maintain the lines , upon the cinema in- 
dustry with half their chentele, upon the newspaper 
and pubhshing industnes with half the number of 
readers 

It will be replied that this is only to take into account 
one side of the equation That with half the population 
there will only be half the number of owners receiving 
rents, half the number of railway shareholders, half the 
number of workers applying for jobs, and that given 
time the thing will adjust itself But that leaves out of 
account the economics of large scale production, and 
the fact that many of the amenities of civilisation 
demand a certain density of population If population 
IS so sparse that the railroad or bus line has to be closed 
down or very rare services maintained, that cinemas 
have to be closed, that schools are at great distances, 
that good doctors leave the district — ^then the standard 
of hfe definitely falls. The economics of large-scale 
production are lost after the market falls below a certain 
size 

H D 'Henderson (the Cambndge economist), has 
put the case in these terms 
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It IS true that there will be fewer people to share the 
existing stock of capital goods, but m practice there will 
be little advantage m that, and such advantage as there may 
be will almost certainly be outweighed by the greater costli- 
ness of production which will result m many branches of 
industry from the consequential contraction m the size of 
the market This last consideration may, mdeed, become 
of ■''eiy serious importance if the population ever really 
declmes at a rate even approaching one-quarter in each 
generation ^ 

But the adverse effects go far beyond this. Lord 
Stamp a few years ago® summansed some of the most 
staking points 

First of all, the proportion of the population engaged 
m producing capital goods will dechne In the past 
capital goods had to be produced in very large quantities 
because the market was perpetually expanding When 
the market begins to shrink capital goods will be needed 
only for purposes of replacement At the same time, 
the consumption of pnme necessities must also dechne 
A smaller population will consume a proportionately 
smaller amount of necessities, even though individual 
incomes should be greatly increased Nobody can eat 
more than his fill, or sleep under more than one roof 
at a time Men’s surplus purchasing power must go into 
luxunes and investment 

In a world of shnnkmg markets the demand for 
capital will be smaller than at present But if individual 
incomes nse the amount of capital available will be 
almost as great as at present Therefore the rate of 
interest must fall So, incidentally, will the rent of land 

And finally there is the problem of readjusting society 
to changing industaal techniques Even under present 
conditions new inventions cause serious economic 
dislocations In a world where population is dechmng 

The Population Problem, pp 105-6 
® In the Gallon Lecture for 1934 
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these dislocations will be much more serious Up till 
now the effects of technological progress have been 
neutralized by the expansion of markets Henceforward, 
markets must contract It will become increasingly 
diflBcult for societies to adjust themselves to changes in 
the methods of production and in the nature of the 
goods produced ” 

Which brings us to another unexpected outcome of 
dechnmg population At first glance one would say 
that a decline in population would make management 
easier But Mr Aldous Huxley has pointed out that 
the reverse is likely to be the case ^ 

“Where population is increasing, large-scale political and 
economic planning is not vitally necessary The exnansion 
of markets provides, automatically, a solution of practically 
all the problems by techmcal progress In an mdustrial 
commumty, breeding may safely be left to take the place of 
thinking But the ruleis of an industnal commumty that 
has stopped breeding will have to start thinking as no rulers 
have ever had to thmk before Will the future demand for 
intelligence among rulers automatically produce the neces- 
sary supply*? Let Faith and Hope furnish the desirable 
answer ” 

This question of “management”, capacity to make 
adjustments to. changing demands, is as we saw a few 
pages back of the very essence of the problem 

Mr. H D. Henderson, in replying to the question 
“How IS the revolutionary change which is taking place 
m the trend of Western populations likely to affect the 
economic welfare of society*?” says that though far- 
reaching and important consequences are to be expected, 
“they are hkely, I think, to be very different in practice 
from those which people instinctively assume when 
they first bring their minds to the question”, and 
adds. 


? Everyman, December 7, 1934 
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There is, for example, no more widespread impression 
than that a dechne m numbers will serve to dimmish unem- 
plojment Ind^d to many people this seems a matter of 
obvious common sense Heavy unemplo 5 Tnent, such as 
there was m Great Bntam a few years ago, seems to show 
that there are too many people m the country In any case, 
it IS natural to suppose that it would be easier to find em- 
ployment for everybody if there were fewer people to employ 
This, however, is an illusion ^ 

He goes on particularly to stress the difficulties of 
adjustment just referred to 

In some industnes the demand for labour vanes from 
season to season, and m a few, such as the docks, from 
week to week, and even from day to day As a result, 
a considerable number of workpeople are temporarily 
unemployed , and such temporary unemployment always 
forms an important element in our unemployment 
figures This, however, is not of such great consequence. 
A far more serious matter is that the demand for labour 
IS apt to shift its direction more or less permanently 
and demand abandonment of occupations for which 
men have been trained smce childhood. Unemploy- 
ment of this character is sometimes called “structural” 
unemployment 

The other really serious type of unemployment is, of 
course, that which results from the penodic occurrence 
of general trade depressions The course of trade is 
never that of a steady, continuous expansion. It mov^ 
in a rhythmical senes of phases, known as the “trade 
cycle”, from depression to boom and from boom to 
depression These fluctuations give use to heavy un- 
employment from time to time whidh it is convement 
to call ‘Siychcal” unemployment. 

The way m which the change m population trends will 
affect unemployment is likely to turn mainly, therefore, on 

* The Population Problem, p 84 
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the influence it exerts on these two important types of unem- 
ployment, structural unemployment and cyclical unemploy- 
ment There is reason to fear that it will tend to mcrease 
unemployment under both these headings The fundamental 
reason is the same m both cases an obstinate condition of 
redundant productive capacity m an important group of 
mdustnes is far more likely to develop when numbers are 
stationary or declining than when they are growing rapidly 

And Mr Henderson goes on to explain that when 
numbers are growing rapidly there is a strong and 
fairly steady increase m the demand for almost every 
commodity, for food, for clothes, for housing, for coal, 
and for almost everything else that satisfies the multi- 
farious wants of human life. To meet this increasing 
demand, the supply of the various commodities must 
be correspondingly increased The labour requued for 
this purpose is, of course, readily available, as a conse- 
quence of the growth of numbers “But goods are not 
produced by means of labour alone, but by labour in 
co-operation with capital equipment and with natural 
resources ’ ’ Accordmgly a condition of rapidly-growmg 
numbers gives nse to a need for a constant expansion 
of capital eqmpment and natural resources in almost 
every branch of production Additional factones are 
required in the great majonty of mdustnes, additional 
land IS required for the production of the food-stuSs 
and raw materials that are needed m increasing quantities, 
and additional means of commumcation and transporta- 
tion are required to carry the additional goods to the 
consumers 

When numbers increase rapidly, there is need for a steady 
enlargement of productive capacity m almost every part of 
the economic system It is possible, of course, that produc- 
tive capacity may be developed too fast in particular direc- 
tions Then difficulties will ensue There may be unemploy- 
ment in the mdustnes concerned The pnces of the com- 
modities they produce may slump, and if these are important 
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commodities this may help to cause a general depression of 
trade But so long as the secular trend of demand is strongly 
upwards such difficulties wiU not last long The increasing 
demand will soon catch up with the swollen productive 
capacity, prices will recover and there will soon be need for 
a further expansion of capacity 

When, however, numbers cease to grow, the need for 
a steady increase of productive capacity is neither so 
great nor so general The reader would do well to note 
Mr Henderson’s word ‘‘general”, and that he is deahng 
with the point that (a) reduction m the population — 
the number of workers — does not suffice as an automatic 
adjustment to decreased demand, and that (fe) a rise in 
the standard of living does not serve automatically to 
take up the product of plant constructed for a larger 
population He puts the two points thus — 

As the standard of hvmg nses, each mdividual will be 
able to consume more But the mcrease in consumption 
that results from an increase m the purchasing-power of the 
mdividual is hkely to be very unevenly spread over the various 
objects of consumption If the population grows by, say, 
five per cent in a few yeais, it is fairly safe to assume that 
the demand for each particular type of commodity, bread, 
milk, boots and shoes, chocolates, cmema seats, also 
mcrease by at least five per cent. But if the population 
remams stationary, while the purchasmg-power of each 
mdividual increases by five per cent, no such assumption 
can be made m a country with a fairly high standard of 
hvmg It IS far more likely that the demand for some com- 
modities, particularly for basic necessities like bread, will 
mcrease very httle, if at all, while th^re wiU be a big mcrease 
m the demand for goods and services of a semi-luxury 
character and for novelties Accordingly, if numbers are 
stationary, while technical improvement is proceeding rapidly, 
there may be no need at all for an enlargement of productive 
capacity in many branches of production On the contrary. 
It IS easy m such circumstances for serious problems of 
redundant capacity to arise It is easy, that is to say, to reach 
a condition m which the capacity available for producing 
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vanons unportant commodities is much greater than is 
required to meet the demand, or such expansion of demand 
as can reasonably be expected m an early future ^ 

When, however, numbers are growing rapidly there 
IS such a big increase m the total demand for goods and 
services, that, as Mr Henderson points out, there is 
seldom either an absolute dechne in the demand for 
any particular commodity or even an absolute dechne 
m the demand for labour in any particular industry 
That, he shows, was certamly our expenence durmg the 
mneteenth century, giving relevant figures for the penod 
1871 to 1895 

The numbers employed m engmeermg, for example, 
mcreased by about two and a half times, whereas the numbers 
employed m textiles increased by only about fifteen per cent 
In other words, the shift m the direction of the demand for 
labour as between engineering and textiles was very large 
But the aggregate volume of employment expanded m both 
groups of mdustries, and this was true, as I have said, of 
almost every mdustry for which it is possible to obtain 
figures 

In these circumstances, he explams, there was no need 
to move actual workpeople from one industry to another 
in accordance with changes m the direction of the 
demand for labour. All that was necessary was that the 
new recrmts to industry should go mainly mto the more 
rapidly expanding occupations Thus no senous problem 
of structural unemployment arose “When, however, 
the workmg population becomes virtually stationary, 
and the demand for labour contmues to shift its direction, 
an absolute dechne in the numbers employed m certain 
mdustnes is inevitable. Then it becomes far more hkely 
that many workpeople m those mdustnes will lose their 
jobs and will remain permanently unemployed 

^ The Population Problem (Allen & Unwm), p 90 
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Mr Henderson then turns to the effect of dechning 
population upon the toughest, most difficult, most 
senous of all forms of unemployment and economic 
depression — “the trade cycle”. This is so familiar a 
phenomenon to all who have any knowledge of economics 
at aU that it need not here be described, the way in which a 
series of “vicious arcles” is established, heavy unemploy- 
ment, leading to a reduction of purchasing-power and 
this reduction of purchasing-power tending in turn to 
reduce employment still further, or bad trade making 
business men unwilhng to run risks by instalhng new 
capital equipment, and the diminished demand for 
capital goods reacting unfavourably on trade conditions 
“A depression, m short, when once started, tends to 
feed upon itself, and it is often extremely difficult to 
set in motion a process of recovery. As a rule, indeed, 
trade remains depressed for several years, until at last 
a shortage of productive capacity m some parts of the 
econormc system becomes mamfest Then, cautiously 
at first, business men increase their capital expenditure 
and the forces of recovery gradually obtain the upper 
hand ” 

Hitherto Mr Henderson points out. 


In effectmg this turn round from depression to recovery, 
the strong normal mcrease m the demand for goods and 
services arising from growmg numbers has played an im- 
portant part, but when numbers are stationary or dechning 
It seems probable that a longer tune may elapse, after the 
bottom pomt of a depression has been reached, before the 
need for fresh capital expenditure, on a considerable scale, 
asserts itself It is true that it is only necessary that fins 
need should display itself m a few important dir«rtions to 
set the wheels of recovery m motion, and sooner or later, 
this IS likely to happen even when numbers are dechning 
But It seems reasonable to suppose that the interval before 
this need is felt will be longer when the expansive influence 
of growing numbers is removed Thus, an mcrease m the 
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obstinacy of trade depressions is a hkely consequence of 
the change m population trends, and tins will entail an 
increase of cyclical unemployment 


When Mr. T. H Marshall came to summanse the 
BBC. discussion m which five eminent economists and 
authonties on population took part, he was careful 
to draw attention to the difierence between the points 
on which Mr Henderson was certain, and the points 
on which he was giving an opimon Mr Marshall 
said His certainty is expressed in negative form. 
Our society is suffering to-day from some evils which 
look to the layman as if they were the result of over- 
population Unemployment is the most obvious of 
these Mr Henderson is certam — ^and I think nearly 
all economists will agree with him — ^that a dechne in 
the size of the population will not of itself cure these 
evils. The same is true of other troubles of a less 
definitely economic kind Many people feel that we are 
suffering from overcrowding Towns are too big, London 
is a nightmare, the country is being eaten up by buildings, 
and the sea-coast is one endless row of houses But a 
dechne of numbers would not remedy this The houses 
would still be there, and it would not make matters better 
if many of them were empty A vast reshuffling would 
have to take place to clear things up and give us back 
our open spaces There would still be a problem of 
urbanisation to tackle, just as there would still be a 
problem of unemployment. 

But, notes Mr Marshall, Mr Henderson goes further 
He gives it as his opimon that falhng numbers will 
increase the difficulties of economic adjustment. This 
part of his argument should be carefully studied, because 
It IS crucial 
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The argument that with fewer people the supply of goods 
will go further, is, of course, quite false For, since it is the 
people that produce the goods, the supply will dimmish as 
fast as the population The danger is that it may dimmish 
faster It is well known that many articles can be produced 
cheaper on a big than on a small scale A small population 
may lose the advantages of big-scale production, unless it 
can find compensation by the invention of new techniques 
as yet unknown Agam, there are some services which play 
an important part m the standard of life, for which as large 
an equipment may have to be kept up by a small, as by a 
large, population The smaller population will be scattered 
over the same area It will need as many roads, as many rail- 
ways, as many post offices, as many schools as before. And 
there will be fewer people to pay for them If you try to cut 
down the number of schools and of teachers when the popula- 
tion decimes, you must brmg children from widely distant 
villages mto the same school and put children of widely 
different ages mto the same class, and that means lowermg 
the standard of h>^ 2 ng as regards education Finally, m the 
long run, as has been pointed out, the population will get 
older There will be fewer active workers in proportion 
to consumers This is another cause of a lower standard of 
life that can only be overcome by new inventions. 

Mr Marshall went on to point out that the other 
economists where they covered the same ground, were 
in agreement with Mr. Henderson 

One point in that discussion — ^particularly emphasised 
by Professor Plant — is one to which Mr. Marshall drew 
attention, and which bears very directly upon the 
question of immigration It is this* 

The immediate interest of each individual family 
does not necessarily coincide with the ultimate interest 
of the nation, and the Empire In some cases the pnvate 
reasons which dictate a small family may justifiably 
take precedence over the general interest ""‘It might 
even be said,” remarks Mr. Marshall, ^^that if the time 
comes when the need for a larger birth rate is obvious 
our present social system will be in the position of 
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clamounng for more children while penalising those 
who provide them as compared with those who do not.” 
The community as a whole may well profit by an increase 
in the birth rate, but the burden of establishing that 
advantage will fall upon certain individual famihes, a 
burden which the contnbutions made by the commumty 
in the shape of family allowances and what not can only 
partially compensate 

But in so far as the immigrant represents a cost at 
all (if, for instance, m the early stages part of his 
maintenance falls upon the public funds), then that 
cost IS far more equitably borne by the commumty 
the burden by which a general advantage is obtained 
is borne as part of a general charge, and not thrown 
upon particular individuals 

In this sense, therefore, maintenance of the population 
by immigration is not only more “economic” in the 
sense that Professor Kuc 2 ynski has pointed out — ^in the 
sense that a country gets an adult worker without having 
to defray the cost of his upbringing, education and 
traimng — ^maintenance of the population by immigration 
IS more equitable in the sense that the burden of replenish- 
ment has not been thrown upon particular individuals 

Mr R F Harrod, Reader m Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has summansed the whole case thus ^ 

1 It is established beyond a shadow of doubt that the 
population of this country is due presently to decline It 
IS also clear that unless an altogether surprismg and very 
large improvement m the size of families occurs in the next 
two decades, the population of the country will decline 
so rapidly as to reduce us to the level of a second-class 
power 

2 This bemg the case it appears pnma faae that every- 
thmg should be done to encourage immigration within the 
limit of possible absorption, this hmit bemg defined only by 
reference to our power to assimilate a certam proportion 

Manchester Guardian, July, 1938 
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of alien population without substantial disturbance to our 
political and social eqmlibnum or to our sense of national 
sohdanty The unemployment question is dealt with below 
In view of our flexible mstitutions, our national character- 
istic of toleration, the ease with which we mamtam relations 
with our own Jewish elements and with Irish immigrants who 
often come over with strong Insh-Nationalist sentiment, 
there does not appear to be much danger that a reasonable 
proportion of continental immigrants wouM cause disrup- 
tion And It would always be possible to re-impose an em- 
bargo or quota at a later stage, if such tendencies began to 
manifest themselves 

3 The notion that the existence of unemployment is a 
good reason for discouraging immigration appears wholly 
fallacious Each extra resident is a consumer as well as a 
producer, and no straight answer can be given to the query 
regarding unemployment without an analysis of the balance 
between consumotion and production The notion that a 
bare reduction of the number of residents would serve to 
1 educe the number of unemployed, and an mcrease to mcrease 
unemplo 3 mient has always been regarded as crude in the 
extreme by those who have given any thought to the problems 
involved Those who are sceptical as to the validity of any 
special means of analysing this problem should hold the 
position that the effect on unemployment, good or bad, is a 
matter of doubt, and therefore allow that the other argu- 
ments m favour of immigration hold the day, since nothmg 
can be shown to the contrary 

4 I submit the proposition that an expansion of numbers 
IS good for employment, and a contraction bad This accords 
with a broad comparison of the situation m the mneteenth 
century both here and m other countries with that m the 
twentieth century 

5 The analysis of production and consumption may be 
undertaken as follows If immigrants come m and find jobs 
and spend the whole of their incomes so earned, there should 
be, on first consideration, an exact balance "What they 
produce they consume themselves, or they consume tite 
equivalent by exchange Thus the net demand for goods 
which residents other than the new immigrants have to 
meet is the same as before 

Second consideration must take account of two furth^ 
factors 
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On the one hand immigrants may not spend the whole 
of the mcome they earn On the other their presence and 
employment gives nse to the demand for additional capital 
eqmpment, both m the way of mdustnal equipment m con- 
naition with their employment and personal equipment 
consisting of houses rented to them, means of transportmg 
them, etc The fundamental question is whether they will 
save suffiaently to provide all the equipment so required 
If they are poor people this seems unlikely The equipment 
of both kinds for the mass of the people m the country is 
provided by the well-to-do and by company reserve accumu- 
lation There appears to be a strong presumption, amountmg 
practically to certamty, that the demand for goods due to 
an infiltration of immigrants, consisting mainly of the 
demand for the goods which they consume plus the demand 
for capital goods entailed will exceed the quanuty of goods 
they are able to produce This is tantamount to saymg that 
the demand for capital goods which anses out of their 
presence and employment will exceed anythmg they are hkely 
to save 

6 This argument would not be so strong if there weie 
present imtially a large quantity of unused capital eqmp- 
ment, e g houses unoccupied or factories running below 
capacity The present is not such a time There might be 
some case for checkmg immigration at the bottom of a 
slump, though even this is doubtful The present occasion 
when prospenty is tippmg over into depression for lack of 
demand for capital goods is one especially suitable for 
encouraging rather a large infiltration 

7 It might be objected that we should not allow immigra- 
tion until we have dealt with our own unemployed Could 
not Bntish people be brought m from the special areas to 
get the jobs which it is proposed to allow immigrants to 
take*? This objection is not sound 

If there are any jobs available there must be good reasons 
why the unemployed do not move mto them These are 
summarised m the expression, immobihty of labour There 
IS, of course, some mobihty For the sake of argument we 
may divide the country mto two areas, the aiea of full em- 
ployment and the area of unemployment Area here must 
not be mterpreted as a purely geographical term, though 
there is a geographical aspect to the matter There is also 
the question of occupational smtability The unemployed 
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may not be well equipped by training, ability or temperament 
to take the jobs available 

None the less there is some mobility The power of the 
employed area of puUmg men out of the unemployed area 
depends on the rate of expansion of jobs m the former 
Mobility increases as times get better Now if the argument 
IS nght that the absorption of immigrants into the employed 
area mcreases the net demand for goods,^ it will also increase 
the power of the employed area to pull men out of the 
unemployed area Thus the infiltration may be expected 
to increase the mobility of Bntish people into employment 
There may be something of a paradox m this ; but it is only 
an aspect of the great paradox of unemployment m the 
midst of plenty, and unless we face up to it, we shall cer- 
tainly fail to deal with our own unemployment problem 

^ (i e causes a new demand for goods greater than the imroi- 
grants themselves can meet ) 
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NOTES ON THE GRAPH OF FUTURE POPULATIONS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES^ 

Curve A shows the total population of England and 
Wales on the assumption that fertihty and mortality 
would remain constant at the level obtaining m 1935 
[Note that this is fertihty and mortahty and not births 
and deaths ] It is assumed that no migration will take 
place 

f Curve B shows the total population of England and 
Wales which would result from the same fertihty and 
mortahty assumption as in cuive A, but assuming also 
that, every five years, 500,000 imimgrants would enter 
the country, beginning with 1940 It is postulated that 
these immigrants have the same fertility and mortafity 
as the original population of England and Wales 

^ The Authors are indebted to Mr David Glass for the prepar- 
ation of the attached Graph 
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IMMIGRATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
THE EMPIRE 

If present trends continue extinction faces our white 
Empire. Not only is it not being replenished fiom 
Bntam, but ttie tide is flowing back from the Empire 
to Great Bntam Only by immigrauon from other 
European stocks can the white Empire mamtam itself, 
assummg that present population trends persist The 
Empire’s great opportumty to renew itself and revive 
prosperity 

So far our examination of the effects of immigration 
has been confined to the economic interests of Great 
5 Britain 

But what of the Empire ? What is the effect upon the 
welfare of the Empire as a whole of the pohcy of exclu- 
sion or severe restnction of immigration when adopted 
by the Dominions 

First a word as to distnbution of population 
In no instance have the new countries reached the 
population best adapted for the exploitation of their 
resources The U S.A has only forty-one persons to 
the square mile of habitable territory , Canada eight, and 
Austraha only four In Population Movements, Mr 
Louis Ginsberg estimates that Austraha would need 
twenty-nine nulhons (her present population is 6 5 
milhons) if her natural resources are to be fully exploited. 
Canada is m a comparable position 
If they are not to suffer very severely, says Professor 
Carr-Saunders, their populations ought to increase by 
an average rate of 2 per cent per annum But the 
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increase seems unlikely to reach even 1 per cent There 
IS a sharp fall in the rate of mcrease, which can only 
be met by immigration But this can no longer be from 
the Mother Country, in view of the rapid dechne in 
our own population. In Population Movements, Mr. 
Louis Ginsberg shows that, “if a 2 per cent increase 
IS to be maintained immigration must play an even 
greater part than it has done in the past But what do 
we find*? At the very moment when an increased 
contribution from immigration is required, we find that 
the U.S A and the Bntish Etomimons have dehberately 
reduced the number of immigrants they are prepared 
to take. In other words, they cannot, with the present 
decreasing birth rates, attain the maximum desiratwe 
population they can hold ” 

The same general conclusions concerning the effect 
of immigration upon unemployment are as vahd of 
course in the case of the Dominions as m the case ofl 
Great Bntain in the view of many they would be more 
vahd m that there are empty spaces to fill The expenence 
of Amenca to which reference has already been made 
when for years she received as many as a milhon immi- 
grants a year while maintaimng abounding prospenty 
and without creating any such unemployment as hap- 
pened when she stopped the flow, is usually explained 
(though the explanation is qmte inadequate), by the 
fact that “new countnes” can afford to be much more* 
hberal in the admission of immigrants than can old. 

In considermg, however, the problem of freer migra- 
tion, a more hberal immigration pohcy, in connection 
with the Commonwealth as a whole, we may go beyond 
the mere question of imemployment alreajdy covered 
The pohcy of exclusion raises those larger pohtical 
questions which are wrapped up m the high pohtics erf 
“impenal destmy” 

Great Bntain has taken upon herself the defence of 
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the independent nations embraced within the British 
Commonwealth We have been warned that one of 
the things for which we should go to war would be 
any attack upon any of the Dominions This responsi- 
bihty represents for the people of Great Bntain no hght 
burden either in a financial or a pohtical sense The 
Dominions accept that sacrifice. The pohcy which a 
Dominion may pursue in so far as it bears upon its 
vulnerabihty, its habihty to attack, is a Bntish concern 
from more than one point of view 

But if the Dormmons have need of Bntain, mainly 
in a political sense, it is a commonly accepted assumption 
that Bntain has need of the Domimons m an economic 
sense, upon the trade with them a great part of our 
prospenty depends In truth, of course, the dependence 
on both sides is mutual The Dormmons need our 
markets as much as we need theirs What, therefore, 
will be the effect of exclusion or severe restnction (a) 
.upon the overseas trade, mter-imperial trade which by 
pcommon agreement is so important for both, and 
(b) upon the defensibihty of the Empire? 

There are two facts which tell a whole story The 
first IS this More people now migrate from the over- 
seas Empire to Bntain than go from Bntain to the 
overseas Empire This is not a sporadic and occasional 
manifestation The tendency has been constant and 
increasing over a number of years Dunng the years 
1924-29 the average annual nett number of emigrants 
of Bntish nationahty from Great Bntain and Northern 
Ireland to destinations outside Europe was 92,341 In 
1930 It fell to 25,955 Dunng the ttoee years 1930-33 
the tide turned, and there was an aimual excess of 
immigrants over emigrants amounting to an average 
of 39,582 

So much for fact No 1 Fact No 2 is this 

The decline of population which has characterised 
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Britain and which we have been examining characten'^es 
also the Dominions. Professor Kuczynski has shown 
that if present tendencies persist the white population 
of the Empire is destined for extinction. But there is 
one country in the world where these tendencies do not 
exist, where, on the contrary, there is an enormous 
genmne population growth That country is Russia 

Speaking of Russia Professor Kuczynski says — 

If fertihty and mortality there remain constant, or decrease 
to the same extent, the population would go on increasing 
at a very rapid rate, and thereby mcrease its share in the 
white population of the earth If the population of Soviet 
Russia contmues to grow as, according to the official figures, 
it has grown from 1924 to 1935, it would by the year 2000 
amount to about 650 millions If fertihty and mortahty remain 
m Western and Northern Europe what they were m 1933, 
the population which is now about 194 milhons would by 
the year 2000 be reduced to about 150 milhons ^ 

In the time of people now hving we may see — are 
very likely to see — a Russia which has more than ten 
times as many white people as the whole white population 
of the British Empire 

Dr McCleary, who has travelled extensively in the 
Domimons and studied their population problems on 
the spot, goes even further The descriptive notice of 
his book says ^ 

It has not yet penetrated to the public mmd that unles 
there is a drastic change m social habits, the Bntish stod 
in Great Bntam and the Domimons will practically die ou 
in not much more than 100 years 

He quotes Seeley on the Roman Empffe to this effect 

The invmcible power had been tamed by a slow diseass 
Rome had stopped from a misgivmg she could not explar 

^ The Population Problem, p 116 

® The Menace of British Depopulation (ADau & Uawin). 
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to herself, in the career of victory A century of repose had 
only left her weaker than before She was able to conquer 
her nationalities She centrahsed herself successfully, and 
created a Government of mighty eflSciency and stabihty 
But agamst this disease she was powerless , and the disease 
was stenhty Men were wantmg, the Empire penshed 

for want of men 

Dr McCieary quotes also the Budget speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of 1935 — 

I must say that I look upon the continued diminution of 
the birthrate m this country with considerable apprehension 
At the present time it may seem that we have here a larger 
population than we are able to support m England At the 
same tune, we know the difficulties which the Domimons 
find m accommodatmg a larger population, when they them- 
selves are troubled with unemployment But I have a feehng 
that the time may not be far distant when that position will 
be reversed, when the countnes of the Bntish Empire will 
be crymg out for more citizens of the right breed, and when 
we m this country shall not be able to supply the demand 

We might well ask at times what we mean by such 
common phrases as “the grovidh and development of 
the Empire” We take great pride m the fact that we 
have bmlt “many a mighty State” We fought a long 
and costly war to be sure that the populations of South 
Africa should not shp outside the confines of the 
Commonwealth , and if New Zealand, say, or Austraha 
were attacked we should regard it as the most natural 
thing in the world to spend thousands of milhons and 
turn our whole national life upside down m order to 
^‘keep our possessions”. We are convinced that these 

possessions” are a great source of wealth, and power 
to us But when great numbers of gifted people come to 
us and say 

Let us make for you another Dommion, as great perhaps 
as that of Australia, composed of people who have proved 
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that they possess the readiness to face hardship, to stand 
firm m cnses, qualities hkely to give strength to a common- 
wealth of free peoples, let us add, that is, m a generation or 
two, five or six milhon to your Empire. 

When that offer is made we are apt to rqect it with 
angry protests We will fight to add French or Dutch 
or Hindoos to our Empire, or to keep them there, but 
on no account will we allow great additions to be made 
to our Empire voluntanly 

There is here no coherence of standards at all. What 
IS good and valuable at one moment, worth waging 
great wars for, becomes the next moment something 
pernicious that we must on no account allow 

It IS usually said in reply to such a case “Oh, of 
course, if the refugees could make a great community 
of their own somewhere, another New Zealand or 
Australia, that obviously would be to the advantage of 
the Empire ” 

Yet whenever it is proposed, objections and protests 
come thick and fast 

The impenalist of the more nationahst type is apt to 
talk then of a “mongrel” Empire (Though a moment 
before he may have been talkmg with pnde of the number 
of Africans of Black, Brown and Yellow people of whom 
his Empire is composed) 

This is to be imsled by ugly words No one will 
pretend that the population of the United States shows 
less virihty, capacity for enterpnse, aptitude for the 
working of democratic institutions than do some of 
the less mixed nations of Europe. A contributor to the 
Atlantic Monthly wntes thus 

I recently chanced to meet a Mr Paul Washington on a 
railway tram There are not many white Washingtons left 
m America, and I feared that his first name might be George, 
smce a parental Washmgton might be excused for yielding 
to the temptation to name a male child for the childless father 
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of his country But Mr Washington explained that his 
exc^ent sire, with four sons at his disposal, refused to name 
any one of them George This I thought showed rare restramt, 
and I pursued my genealogical mquines Presently I dis- 
covered that if this man Washington is not the American of 
the future, is a long step m that direction 

The writer went on to recount that in the case of this 
particular Mr Washmgton each of his grandparents 
came from a different country. One grandfather was 
bom m England, the other in Germany, one grand- 
mother in France, the other in Ireland What is more, 
Mr Washington had a touch of all these races in his 
manner 

The writer goes on: 

Obviously here is a man altogether American Unlike 
myself, he could never think of himself as anything other 
than Amencan Unified by multiphcity, he is mdigenous 
as a tree, and like a tree is without fear or doubt For him 
there can never be a cloymg question whether Amenca is 
nght or wrong, he is Amenca, and America is he 

What, to-day, would the United States have been, if, 
when into States such as Wisconsin there flooded foreign 
populations so great that even to-day, after three 
generations, a Scandinavian hterature :^ds its centre 
there, that flow had been dammed as undesirable‘s 
Or when the Germans turned Milwaukee into a German 
city “S Is there any modem Amencan outside a lunatic 
asylum who would argue that the addition of these 
foreign communities to the Amencan nation has not 
been a good thing and a source of wealth and strength 
to that nation 7 

If econonucally the empire has any meamng at all, 
if, that IS to say, there is such a thing as an imperial 
economic system, then expansion of population is mdis- 
pensable to its preservation 
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Now, those social habits to which Dr. McCleaiy 
refers as setting up a diminishing birth rate are notoriously 
difficult to change Apart from other considerations, 
individuals hesitate to face burdens on behalf of a 
generahsed good. In any case, the habits are slow of 
change. But immigration, a bold relaxation of re- 
striction and a return to the pohcy of the mneteenth 
century would enable us to begin to make good the 
deficiencies of the birth rate, and make good, be it 
noted, more economically than by the slow process of 
breeding, educating and traimng men The Empire could 
get them already bred and educated. 

Stagnation of population breeds an ever intenser 
economic nationahsm for each of the units of our 
Commonwealth; an Australian economic nationalism, 
a Canadian, a South African, each erecting higher and 
higher tanffs against each other and against Bntain; 
and ultimately, Bntain against them That is the end 
of any “impenal” economic system. 

Mr H D Henderson has explained how and m what 
manner dechne in population makes for economic 
nationahsm, and how increase makes for economic 
intemationahsm — ^which has been, and stiU remains, we 
might remind ourselves, indispensable to the prosperity 
of Bntain 

The severe world agncultural cnsis of recent years, 
and the strong movement towards economic nationahsm 
are largely attnbutable, says Mr. Henderson, to the 
slowmg-down that has already occurred in the growth 
of Western populations . 

The rapid growth of numbers m countnes like Great 
Britain m the mneteenth century was the chief impulse 
behmd the astonishing development of mtemadonal trade 
which was charactenstic of the period As numbers increased 
the demand for food mcreas^ correspondingly, and this 
mcrease m demand was greater than could be met by the 
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ordinary progress of technical improvement in agiiculture 
For food, as for other commodities, there was need accord- 
mgly for a constant enlargement of productive capacity 
But this was a need which it was by no means easy to meet 
m an old and thickly-populated country Large areas of land 
are required for agricultural production, and most of the 
fertile land in Great Britain and other European countnes 
was already m use How, then, were the food requirements 
of the rapidly-mcreasmg populations to be supphed"? By 
usmg less fertile lands, or by culbvatmg more intensively 
Either method would be costly A hundred years ago this 
seemed to constitute a most formidable problem 

The solution was found in the expansion of inter- 
national trade “The enlarged agricultural capacity to 
meet the growing food requirements of European popula- 
tions was obtained by developing the virgin agricultural 
resources of new continents ” To make this possible, 
large sums of European capital had to be invested in 
the building of railways in the Umted States, in South 
Amenca, in the British Dominions , and the mvestment 
of capital went hand m hand with the migration of labour. 
Europe, and Great Bntain m particular, came to import 
food and raw matenals from the countnes of the New 
World upon an enormous scale, paying for them partly 
by the export of manufactured goods The international 
econoimc system which thus grew up was advantageous 
in a conspicuous degree to all the parties concerned 
But the rapid growth of numbers in crowded industrial 
countries was the vital impulse which lay behmd it 
Mr Henderson continues 

With the slowmg-down m the growth of Western popula- 
tions, the whole perspective of mtemational economic rela- 
tions has been transformed The growth m the demand for 
the more essential foodstuffs is pecuharly dependent on the 
growth of numbers, smce, after a moderate standard of hvmg 
has been reached, most people do not greatly increase their 
consumpbon of food as they become better olF Agncultural 
technique, on the other hand, is improvmg more widely and 
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more rapidly than ever before A position has now been 
reached accordmgly when the annual mcrease m the demand 
for many important agncultural commodities is perhaps 
less than can be taken care of by the ordmary progress of 
agncultural improvement Thus, the need which was so 
marked m the mneteenth century for a constant expansion 
of the world areas of agricultural production has largely 
disappeared, and the new, and it would have seemed to 
thinkers of a hundred years ago, the astomshmg, phenomenon 
of redundant productive capacity in many important branches 
of agriculture has made its appearance 

This view IS entirely confirmed by Professor Arnold 
Plant, who reveals clearly the vicious circles which mark 
pohcies that seem to start with declining populations 

The Domimons and South America have developed 
largely as exporters of agncultural and pastoral produce 
“But already the need for more farm products has largely 
disappeared The world’s food reqmrements are no 
longer expanding at the former rate, and techmcal 
progress in farming methods has recently been so rapid 
that the world’s requirements can now be met by a 
smaller number of farmers” Moreover, the need for 
more farm workers in the new countnes has been 
reduced in recent years by the pohcy adopted m European 
countries of shutting out food imports in order to 
encourage farmmg there “Every step taken towards 
self-sufficiency m Europe reduces still further the 
opportunities for the settlers on farms m new countnes ” 
And Professor Plant notes the fact towards which 
attention was called m the early part of this section, the 
fact that since 1931 there has been on balance an inward 
movement of Bntish subjects returning to this country 
from overseas. 

The , new countnes, faced by the poorer prospects of 
fanniotg development, are concentrating more and 
more upon fostenng their industnes in the towns It 
will be artisans of both sexes and not farm workers who 
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Will be most welcome in the future New developments 
of this kind need capital, and the Dominions are stressing 
their need for immigrants possessing capital But the 
younger artisans are precisely the people who with a 
dechnmg population will be most needed here As births 
dechne, the average age of the people of Western Europe 
will nse steadily, they will become less employable as 
technical needs change, and more dependent for support 
on the diminishing numbers of adaptable young workers 
The instability of the position in Great Britain wdl 
increase as time goes on' the burden of social services, 
provided for the aged and infirm, is hkely to press more 
and more heavilj upon a gradually dwmdhng number 
of active workers. 

We often deplore, notes Professor Plant, the difficulty 
of labour transference within Great Britain, where so 
many pitiful examples confront us of continuing un- 
emplo3ment in depressed areas, side by side with acute 
labour shortage in other regions To encourage that 
transference is to reach one of the keys which will unlock 
the unemployment problem But our migration 
restrictions prohibit the transference, make the remedy 
illegal. 

We cannot develop impenal resources if our population 
IS to remain static Needs change, the products of a 
given area valueless yesterday, may be valuable to-day 

Scientific research and the application of science to 
productive methods are continually changing the value 
for economic development of such resources as are 
already discovered Improvements in transport have 
of course transformed the world A further good example 
IS provided by the development of refrigeration, which 
has made it possible for the most remote agricultural 
and pastoral regions to be settled by farmers to produce 
trmt and meat and eggs and dairy produce for the 
industrial countnes. Improvements in methods of 
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canning, again, have enabled still more of the world’s 
population to make a better living for themselves, and 
incidentally a higher standard of hfe for those who 
exchange produce with them, by migrating in order (is 
farm in regions which hitherto could offer no more than 
a subsistence hvehhood The mOTe freely people can 
migrate the more rapidly can these opportuniti^ be 
grasped as they anse, and the better off does the human 
race in general become 

The opposition is usually from some sectional interest. 

Professor Plant does not attach high value to the 
“social” case against free migration 

4 . 

I beheve most of the arguments advanced sprmg solely 
from prejudice, and are completely lackmg in scientific 
support It must, moreover, be recogmsed that the disputes 
which seemingly denve from clash of race and civilisation 
are not infrequently a mere veneer, and a thin veneer at that, 
covering a more fundamental clash of sectional economic 
mterest 

But it IS usually easy to rally general support for a 
sectional interest because of the innate prejudice against 
the “ahen” 

Only one section of the population suffers by the commg 
of the immigrant, and it also may gam m the long run, but 
the majonty of the population may mobilize themselves 
against him, and against their own mterest, although they 
may thereby condenm the would-be immigrant to much 
greater poverty than their own That does not make for 
international goodwill 

Can a general self-interest move us where humamty 
fails ? A few years may entirely change the scene, and 
an eager competition may develop for such refugee as 
survive By that tune the best will have penshed. The 
present pohcy of heaping up difficulties in the way of 
the would-be refugee has the effect of driving many of 
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the finest people (the most scrapulous and the most 
sensitive), who do not happen to have hnks abroad, 
to despair and to suicide 

Professor Carr-Saunders m the concludmg paragraph 
of the article from which we have quoted, says 

Those who are moved by sympathy" with the persecuted, 
but who honestly think that their admission would be to the 
disadvantage of our own people, need have no fears This 
country has benefited m the past from adrmttmg refugees 
and circumstances are now such as to make their admission 
most opportune Fmally, there is no question of refugees 
commg m such numbers as to endangei our national tradi- 
tions These traditions have been bmlt up from a vanety 
of sources, and will only draw strength from the admission 
of persons with different backgrounds We may, m fact, 
expect just that mvigoration of our national life that someone 
with a different expenence brmgs to an ins titution or busmess 
which finds a place for him 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PRESENT POLICY 

The present pohcy results m exclusion so ngid that 
this country receives fewer refugees than J^Igium, 
fewer than Holland, less than one in twenty for those 
received by France The execution of this pohcgr means 
infliction of impnsonment, torture, death on tens of 
thousands of helpless beings — a prolonged torture of 
delayed hopes, endmg m the victim’s imprisonment or 
death 

In preceding chapters we have given some picture of 
an extraordinary situation without precedent m history 
What is happemng is m reahty a war, but a new kind 
of war One side is disarmed from the outset, and 
women and children are not spared The attacking 
party has abandoned all the restraints of law and of 
civihsed usage. The casualties inflicted are continuous 
and on a large scale. They are never pubhshed, and 
pains are taken that they should be concealed (TTiere 
were over 375 murders m the November pogrom, a 
party of over 60 Jews was killed on arrival at Buchen- 
wald Camp) Death occurs by violence and maltreat- 
ment m the concentration camps; death from starvation 
and the diseases it mduces; above all, death by enforced 
smcide It is probably an underestimate that this latter 
cause alone accounts for 20,000 casualties in the mne 
months succeeding the Austrian Anschluss 

The Times has compared the fate of the refugees to 
thaf caused by one of those “appalhng cataclysms of 
Nature which have always excited the sympathy of the 
cmhsed world” We should say, however, that what 
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gives the situation its greatest senousness is that the 
cataclysm is one of human nature The state of affairs 
in Germany to-day, signifying as it does the release of 
incalculable forces of destruction, represents no mere 
“racial” movement, but a spiritual cataclysm The 
spiritual bases of our civihsation are under assault, 
and we do not know where and when the next act of 
wreckage may not occur 

We are facing a cnsis m European history and m 
world history One aspect of the crisis is that there are 
milhons of people seeking escape from the countries 
which have been their home for centunes and which 
have become to them a cruel cage When they turn 
their eyes beyond its bars they are confronted by the 
fact of our Empire which covers 25 per cent of the 
world’s land surface What answer are we giving to 
their despainng appeal What answer shall we have 
ready to-morrow for any of those five millions of 
Jewish people in Eastern Europe, whose position. Sir 
John Hope Simpson tells us, is already insecure*^ 

We propose to let those who are responsible for 
British ofiicial policy speak for themselves , and secondly, 
to let the facts of the situation involved in this policy 
also speak for themselves 

Expressions of sympathy on the part of the Bntish 
Government have never been lacking In the debate 
on refugees in the House of Lords on July 27th, 1938, 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs (Lord Plymouth) 
declared that no one heanng the speeches could fail “to 
be deeply moved”, and that “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has always approached the problem of post-War 
refugees with the very greatest sympathy and with a 
whole-hearted desire to do ever^hing they could to 
assist in Its solution, within the hmits of what appeared 
to be possible” 

Speaking m the House of Commons on November 
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22, 1938, le ten days after the pogrom, the Prime 
Minister stated that he had been “greatly impressed by 
the urgency of the problem” He went on, however, to 
emphasize strongly the limitations on British effort The 
number of refugees to be admitted “either for temporary 
stay or for permanent settlement is limited by the 
capacity of the voluntary organisations to undertake 
the responsibility for selecting, receivmg and mam- 
taimng a further number of refugees”. 

As regards the Colomal Empire, Mr. Chamberlain was 
at pains to emphasize that the possibihties of settlement 
were “stnctly himted”, both on chmatic or economic 
grounds, and on grounds of our responsibilities to the 
native populations, whose interests must not be preju- 
diced. He stressed the point that there was “no terntory 
in the Colonial Empire where suitable land is available 
for the immediate settlement of refugees in large 
numbers” He suggested, however, possibilities of 
“small scale settlement” in Kenya, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Large scale settlement might be possible 
in Tanganyika and British Guiana Before any such 
scheme could be formulated careful surveys by experts 
would be essential, and “His Majesty’s Government 
propose to invite the voluntary orgamsations to send 
out their representatives as early as possible to conduct 
such surveys on the spot . . Provided that the results 
of the surveys are satisfactory His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment contemplate the lease of large areas of land on 
generous terms”. Palestine was a “small country” 
which “could not in any case provide a solution of the 
Jewish Refugee problem”. Sir Samuel Hoare, on the 
same occasion, strongly repudiated the German Govern- 
ment’s claim that their treatment of Jews was a German 
“domestic affair”. 

The Home Secretary stressed the view that without a 
great effort of inter national co-operation on the part of 
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all the countnes represented at Evian the problem was 
“insoluble” “No single country can hope to solve 
It.” Furthermore, in view of the careful surveying and 
other preparation required, “it may well be that, with 
the best will in the world, some time must elapse before 
substantial numbers of refugees can be satisfactorily 
settled in the Colonies and Dependencies” 

From the above statements two principles dominating 
the official policy seem to emerge First in importance, 
the number of the persecuted people to be rescued must 
be limited by the capacity of the private rehef organisa- 
tions to finance it Even for schemes so apparently 
favourable to the British Empire as that new Colonies 
should be planted out for us in some of its unused spaces, 
it is made clear that all the expenses involved, includmg 
those of overseas passage, of transport over unin- 
habited lands, of all that is meant by “preparing the 
land”, and of setthng refugees, must be met by the 
voluntary organisations 

There is a second dominating consideration Immi- 
gration into Great Bntain must be restricted to a 
relatively small scale, owing to the number of our own 
unemployed, which helps to create “an underl 3 ang 
current of suspicion and anxiety, rightly or wrongly, 
about ahen immigration on any big scale”, i e the nsk 
of an 'anti-Sermtic movement For the same reason a 
Klose check must be kept on individual cases, and a 
jitocedure of individual mvestigation followed which 
“must involve a certain measure of delay” (Home Secre- 
tary, November 21, 1938) “There were indeed certain 
cases m which individual enquiries will not be essential ” 
These were the “transmigrants”, and secondly the 
children, so long as their maintenance was individually 
guaranteed to the age of eighteen, and eventually homes 
foimd for them overseas. 

The Government’s plan was to work m closest 
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co-operation with the voluntar^ ^rjg^sations, ‘‘whfen 
they tell us that an immigrant has either a fhenH wEo'wiir 
help him m England or canj kee]^ 
invanably we see that the Ttatl^Bti " gtilk a ' V i sa ' ' and 
IS allowed to enter the country” While the absorptive 
powers of this country might be limited as far as perma- 
nent residents are concerned, “transmigrants” m large 
numbers might be given a temporary home, especiahy 
for purposes of retraining for settlement overseas 
“International co-operation” as an “essential factor”, 
and “the extreme vital urgency of the problem”, were 
once more emphasised by Lord Plymouth a few weeks 
later (December 14). The Government were “fully 
conscious of the need for speed”, but he recalled the 
Pnr^ Minister’s statement that the Government’s 
actiTOies were “chiefly directed to extending to the 
uti^ost ,the capacity of the voluntary organisations to 
pr<jfvide for the refugees” We had already admitted 
(te^nporarily) 350 Czech refugees and their famihes, and 
the Government might authonse more if assured “that 
these apphcants will not become a charge on pubhc 
funds or displace British labour” He stressed once 
more the decision of the Evian Conference that “the 
cost of the maintenance of refugees was not to fall 
upon the Governments concerned”. A guaranteed loan, 
for future plans of settlement must depend on “the 
attitude of Governments as a whole”. He considered! 
that our Government had already “taken more than- 
their share in helping” (In another part of his speech 
he mentioned, however, that France was giving asylum 
to 250,000 refugees of different nationahties, and even 
Holland had received 25,000 since 1933, compared to 
our 11,000 The population of Holland, we should 
note, IS only 8 5 miUion ) As regards British efforts, he 
appreciated the point made by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that it was impossible for private funds to 
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go on indefinitely supporting refugees if means were 
not found for permanently settling them Some people 
thought that the Government “ought perhaps directly 
to organise and finance the immigration of refugees”, 
a standpoint with which to some extent he could sympa- 
thise, but in view of our unemployed, and of the risks 
of introducing “a considerable population with inferior 
standards of hfe”, it was out of the question It was 
easier to deal, however, with those who had some 
capital, or who could find an occupation without 
displacing British labour “We are interpreting the 
immigration regulations very widely for humanitarian 
reasons,” but it was impossible to ask the taxpayers to 
shoulder “tremendous additional burdens” 

The above summary of Bntish pohcy may be supple- 
mented by some reference to the part which has oeen 
played by the British Government m the Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee, set up by the Evian Conference in 
July, 1938 During the summer, the world pubhc jhad 
become increasingly ahve to the seriousness and urgehcy 
of the Refugee Problem, specially since the Anschluss 
with Austria m March The Umted States Government 
took the lead in summomng this Conference, the object 
of which was to secure some concerted Government 
action, apart from the League work, and (it was hoped) 
on a wider scale. 

The Conference was disappointing The Amencans 
had no definite scheme to produce The Bntish olfered 
no definite undertaking, though they indicated certain 
parts of the Colonial Empire to which they might be 
prepared to facihtate emigration All the Governments 
reiterated their unwilhngness to spend a penny of pubhc 
money on help to refugees The South American States, 
hitherto the mam hope for the refugees, were more 
cautious than ever before in their offers Canada and 
Australia showed no recognition of the way in which 
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the world outside regards their vast unused empty 
spaces 

Agreement was secured on two objects — (a) an 
endeavour to work out a precise scheme of enugration, 
in which each Government would play some defimte 
part, (b) an endeavour to negotiate with Germany to 
secure that the Jewish refugees should take some of 
their property with them. A “Permanent Comnuttee” 
was set up consisting of representatives of five Powers, 
the Bntish representative (Lord Winterton) being Chair- 
man, and the seat of operations being London From 
this point, a larger share of responsibihty rested upon 
Great Bntain An Amencan citizen, Mr. George 
Rublee, was appointed Director. 

It IS a sad fact that up to the date of wnting no 
concrete results whatever have been attained. The 
Director has certainly striven manfully against over- 
whelming difficulties, of which we may presume one of 
the greatest to have been the sheer inertia of those on 
whose interest and dnvmg force success had to depend 

It will now have been made clear that the Government 
pohcy IS primanly one of individual infiltration with 
very careful selection of each emigrant A lengthv and 
laborious work of investigation is involved in each case 
It IS important, therefore, for us to recognise that such 
a pohcy precludes the handhng of large numbers, and 
that it finally rules out the rescue of a large proportion 

^As this book goes to press, we learn that Mr Rublee has 
resigned, and that Sir Herbert Emerson, League High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, is to act also as Director for the 
“Permanent Committee” It is reported that Germany has made 
the following proposal 25% of Jewish property shall be set aside 
for providing emigrants with German mdustnal products, such as 
machinery and building matenal , if an orderly emigration can be 
arranged, the remaining Jews will not be fur^er molested, while 
awaiting emigration, unless “unexpected events” aggravate the 
situation , and that an International Refugee Corporation shall be 
set up to deal with the emigrants after they leave Germany 
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of the people whose hves are threatened The idea of 
mass settlement m some of the Empire’s empty spaces 
has indeed never been ruled out in words, but the rele- 
gation of such an enormous task to pnvate effort defers 
it for an indefinite period, if it does not make it impossible 

We have seen that there are nearly 1,000,000 people 
being done to death at the present time Many must 
pensh in the course of the present year, for their means 
of subsistence have been taken away. 

In the course of five years we have taken in 20,000 
refugees, 6,000, as “transmigrants” only Those 
allowed to remain represent roughly 1 m 3,000 of our 
population Apart from the old people who may come 
here to die, our present pohcy allows of a few thousand 
young men under thirty-five, to be trained for overseas, 
of a few thousand children, perhaps of a few thousand 
women as domestic servants For men between tturty- 
five and sixty, the fathers of families, the mature men of 
expenence and achievement, the doors of the British 
Empue are almost closed. For most of them, their 
doom seems sealed, and reahsing this they are takmg 
their own lives at a rapid rate Who would not turn on 
the gas, or hang himself, rather than face the torture 
from cold and hunger, the floggings, the slave labour of a 
concentration camp‘d 

It IS conceivable, though not probable, that in the 
next two years, we might receive a further 10,000 refugees 
That would represent no mean achievement for pnvate 
effort and private funds But do not let us congratulate 
ourselves '* It would mean that for the milhon of innocent 
people now undergoing spohation, torture and murder, 
the Bntish Empire, which covers a quarter of the globe, 
bolts Its doors to all but 1 per cent ! Our pohcy may be 
designated as one of 1 per cent rescue. So long as the 
work Itself is left to unassisted pnvate effort it cannot 
be otherwise. 
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The second important feature of the Government’s 
policy IS Delay The Government admits it, and accepts 
It as a necessity Although the Government seems to 
expect amazing feats of pnvate effort (including the 
raising of vast sums of capital) in connection with schemes 
for emigration overseas and land settlement, it is admitted 
that such schemes require considerable time But how 
much more time, we may ask, will it not take if it is all 
to be achieved by private effort alone‘s Incomparably 
longer delay becomes inevitable And meanwhile, what 
does time cost to the man who must cross the German 
frontier in three weeks, on pain of arrest and the concen- 
tration camp '> We know that delay means death to 
him, and worse than death Even the delay inseparable 
from the obtaining of a penrnt to enter another country 
IS often fatal to him The individual investigation of a 
case involves a process which takes weeks, an endless 
exchange of letters and filling up of forms, futile visits 
to overcrowded offices of private rehef agencies and of 
Consular authonties An application for a permit to 
enter our country has at times taken as much as 
three or even six months to go through It is indeed 
now somewhat expedited for those who come under 
“block” grants of visas, but the evils of the system 
substantially remain. 

Under the present pohcy, the machinery of pnvate 
bodies has been used to the utmost, and for some time 
It has been strained to breakmg point The financial 
responsibilities they are forced to shoulder are enormous 
Hence it is that for each refugee, a guarantor must be 
found, and the conditions of the guarantee are now such 
that it IS a marvel, and a proof of the tremendous feehng 
aroused in the British pubhc, that so many guarantees 
have been forthcoming.^ 

^ In the guarantee which the Central BnUsh Fund for German 
Jewry requires to be given, the guarantor has to undertake com- 
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But even so, for every German applicant for help for 
whom pnvate organisations can hope to find a guarantor, 
and fulfil the other conditions laid down by the Govern- 
ment, there are countless numbers for whom they cannot 
provide Created to bring help to hundreds, these 
private organisations have to meet the applications of 
tens of thousands. Their energies are, in fact, largely 
devoted to receiving and reading and filing letters of 
appeal, and wnting answers of regret and refusal Even 
the small scale constructive work which they are allowed 
to do IS to a large degree spoilt and thwarted by the 
demands of the work which they are not allowed to do. 
Even the gentle and ideahstic Quaker, struggling for 
twelve hours on end with an overwhelming and impossible 
task, is apt to find herself transformed into a dispirited 
and impatient being whose powers of human sympathy 
must be deliberately deadened if they are not to be the 
death of her 

Under present Government pohcy, the chief rehef 
organisations, but m particular the German Jewish 
Aid Committee, function almost as an unpaid annex 
to a Government Department Woburn House has the 
responsibility of receiving, in the first instance, all 
apphcations from Jewish would-be refugees, of collecting 
and collating for the Home Office all the necessary 
details To do the work with adequate speed, and 
especially if it were to be done on an adequate scale, 
a very large proportion of funds bestowed for relief 
would have to be spent on the machine As it is, the 
thousands of apphcations, despairing appeals by letter, 
phone and personal visits, — ^the cnsis which jams the 


plete financial responsibility for the refugee dunng transit here, 
residence here, and transit to country of emigration The guarantor 
must pay all expenses — includmg any expenses defrayed for the 
refugee by the orgamsations concerned — in so far as they are not 
met by the refugee himself or other friends 
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machinery of a public office, — -jams no less the private 
oflSce In countless cases it is a matter of days to save 
a life, and yet weeks and even months pass, and the 
fateful answer fails to come to the imploring letter 

We will now approach our subject from a different 
angle 

There are some of the saddest scenes in the world from 
which we British people are for ever spared, and of which 
the keenest imagination among us could hardly form an 
adequate picture One reason for this is that the sea is 
our frontier There are thousands of nules of land frontier 
between Germany and Czecho-Slovakia, Germany and 
Switzerland, Holland or Belgium (and other countnes 
too) closely patrolled on both sides by armed pohce, 
where these temble scenes are constantly taking place 
In the darkness of mght, or m the grey of dawn, desperate 
men and women, sometimes even dragging along a 
pitiful child, make a dash to get through that double hne 
and nsk the nfle shot Some of them, hke human tennis 
balls, are driven backwards and forwards, time after 
time, across the frontier Even the periods of arrest m 
between, spent m some miserable gaol, may be less cruel 
than the days and mghts of hiding m the forest, penshmg 
from wet or cold, thirst and starvation “In the last 
three weeks more than 2,000 Jews (from Austna) came 
over the mountains into Switzerland but from to-day 
the frontier guards will be reinforced” ^ “Hundreds of 
Jews are hiding in the German woods near the Dutch 
frontier Whenever they try to cross mto Holland they 
are forced back by the Dutch gendarmes, to be arrested 
by the German pohce” ^ 

^ Times, August 29, 1938 

^ Times, November 19, 1938 
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A Swiss pastor wrote to England about the closing 
of the Swiss frontier , how some of the illegal emigrants 
were sent back to Austria by the Swiss authonties, 
others interned in camps, where Swiss Jews looked after 
them “It IS very sad to see how the Germans have 
lost all pity for these poor men The persecution is 
worse than that of the thirteenth century ‘Everybody 
who is against Moses is also against Christ ’ Anti- 
Semitism and anti-Chnstiamty are of the same root and 
spint The Jews may have done a lot of bad things, 
but these so-called Christians are doing the Devil’s 
work ” 

We, too, should take to heart the words of this 
pastor ' 

We m England are spared the worst frontier problems 
But even our sea frSHtrft^is not immune from human 
contraband Sometimes a case is reported in our press, 
but for one such there are certainly hundreds of tragic 
stories which go unseen and unrecorded There is a 
case, probably typical of many others, of a devoted 
father who succeeded m raking together 1 ,500 francs as 
the price demanded by an Enghsh captain for the service 
of landing this refugee’s son (illegally) in England The 
father saw his son embark but he never heard of 
him again Many and awful risks attend such illicit 
methods 

The reader will hardly need to ask why human beings 
are dnven to these desperate adventures He will now 
be in a position to understand the simple explanation, 
that legal entry into a country requires a passport 
endorsed by the country of ongin, and a visa, on that 
passport, from the country of entry There are thousands 
of Jews and other victims of persecution whose passports 
have been stolen by the German authonties There are 
thousands of others who have a passport, but who are 
refused the permit to enter Great Bntain or any other 
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country, or who, owing to the long delays involved, fail 
to receive the promised visa in time 
There are many other scenes from which our country 
IS fortunate to be spared, — those long queues of dis- 
tracted people, some of them half maddened by suspense, 
others with the calm only of physical exhaustion, as 
they stand hour after hour, and day after day, to wait 
their turn of access to a Bntish Consul in some German 
town Yet these people, after all, are the lucky minority 
They are those who, after months of waiting, have had 
a moment of joy and rehef in receiving notice of the 
longed for permit, and with it the pnvilege — ^as it has 
become — to quit their home for ever, to leave behind 
every possession, and to enter a strange land. And then 
they find that even the procuring of that visa by the 
necessary personal visit to the Consulate may mean 
weeks of further delay Once more hope fades 
In England, when we are aroused in the early hours of 
the morning by a sharp rap on the door, we think only 
of the milkman But the refugee who is safely m England 
still finds himself starting up in bed, his heart turning 
sick at such a sound For many of his fnends, if not 
for himself, it has been the prelude in the past to some 
terrible scene of brutahty, when the Gestapo has mvaded 
the home, and dragged off some member of the family 
to pnson or concentration camp Then there is the 
further scene, some weeks or months later, when a man 
with a shaved head, bent shoulders, his clothes hanging 
loosely about him, claims admittance at the door In 
a few weeks or months this man has seen things, heard* 
things, felt things in his own body, of which he had not 
known the possibihty before And his family soon 
realises that, even if the body recovers, his mind, the 
soul of this brother, son or father, can never be the 
same again In some cases he has come home only to- 
die — sometimes to endure the living death of a mind 
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which has been broken down Or it may be that the 
return home is made in a different way A coffin (and 
it IS a sealed-up coffin), or an urn containmg ashes, 
amves at the home 

Such pictures are indeed, the reader may say, extremely 
terrible, and we are fortunate that in our land they seem 
so remote from us But in what way are such happenings 
relevant to an account of British pohcy*? They are 
extremely relevant to it, because they represent the con- 
ditions which are inseparable from our pohcy as it now 
IS Our professions of desire to help the victims of 
Hitlensm may be as sincere as they are abundant, but 
so long as the official pohcy is one of one per cent rescue, 
and of a very slow method of procedure at that, hopes 
will be raised among hundreds of thousands of tormented 
persons, only to be cruelly dashed to the ground 

For most of us in Great Bntain, the refugee problem 
IS presented to us along with the proofs of an over- 
whelming pubhc sympathy, the readiness and the 
apparent power (under the frequently expressed official 
blessing) to achieve great thmgs This is one side of the 
picture The actual human experiences which, remote 
from our view, are going on all the time, and which we 
have sketched above (and in other parts of this book), 
give the reverse side of the picture These countless 
individual tragedies have, of course, been unavoidable 
in so far as they were the direct intention of Herr Hitler’s 
pohcy Home and country are lost to his victims But 
it has been open to other countnes, and more especially 
has It been withm the power of Great Bntain, to offer 
new homes and to save at least the hves of the persecuted 

We will cite one typical case, no more tragic than 
countless others, which illustrates the implications of 
our pohcy of Delay 

A young Viennese Jew (who has never engaged in 
pohtical activity), was arrested (like so many others) 
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after the invasion of Austna, and thrown into a concen- 
tration camp Later he was released, but told that he 
must leave Austria. There was no possibihty of obtaining 
a visa m the few weeks allowed to him He fled over 
the border into Yugo-Slavia There however, before 
long, the police instituted searches for refugees without 
visas The young man, who is mtelhgent and accom- 
plished and would be an asset to any nation, is now 
dragging out existence in hidmg Recently he spent 
four days and nights in a forest If he is found he wiU 
be sent back to Austria, and there be shot for disobeying 
the order to leave “As long ago as last May his sister’s 
husband apphed for permission for him to come to 
England for twelve months so that he could be trained 
to take up life in some part of the Empire. He has 
comphed with all the requirements of the Home and 
Foreign OflBces His Enghsh brother-in-law has guaran- 
teed him a home that he may not become a charge upon 
the State, has found an employer who wiU tram him 
free for a year without displacing a Bntish workman, 
but no permit has been forthcoming It has not been 
refused — ^it is still ‘under consideration’, though months 
have elapsed since the formahties were completed ” 

“ This young man has a wife of nineteen for whom 
Vienna, as for other Jews, has become a hving death 
She dare not venture into the streets. An Enghsh lady 
invited her to come to her as domestic help. In this 
case the permit actually came through, and was sent to 
her two months ago. And now she cannot get a visa 
from the British Consul in Vienna One morning she 
heard that visas were being granted, and got up at 
4am to wait five hours — only to be told that no visas 
were being given Tne latest news we hear is that 

the Nazis have turned her and her parents out of their 
home, broken or looted all their furmture, and beaten 
her so that she now lies in bed, ill, at a relative’s home. 
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Such IS the story of a young and talented couple who 
should now be beginning to make their way in the world 
and looking forward to a happy and useful life” i 

Let us now glance bnefly at the course by which our 
present policy has come to be what it is 

“Dunng the nineteenth century,” we read in Sir John 
Hope Simpson’s The Refugee Problem Report of a 
Survey,^ “and the jSrst decade of the twentieth century, 
the immigration pohcy of the British Government was 
hberal in character, in keeping with expanding trade 
and industry, widespread migration to the Empire, and 
a Liberal pohtical philosophy A change to a restnctive 
pohcy set in before the War and was greatly accelerated 
in the post-war penod ” 

It is important to realise that this restnctive Ahens 
Legislation is a modern development, and is as senous a 
departure from traditional Bntish policy as is the 
renunaation of Free Trade traditions, which culminated 
m 1932 with the completed system of economic impenal- 
ism embodied m the Ottawa Agreements 
After the Royal Commission of 1904, came the first 
Ahens Act of 1906, which laid down the modern system 
of examination by Immigration Officers, and the exclu- 
sion of ahens who had not already resources enabling 
them to support themselves , but wffich safeguarded also 
the nght of asylum Then came the Great War, leaving, 
as Its result, the Ahens Restnction Act of 1914, the 

^ Manchester Guardian, November 28, 1938 
“This survey on the whole of the refugee problem has been 
made under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs Sir J Hope Simpson is perhaps the greatest livmg expert 
on the subject The Times (January 26, 1939) describes it as “a 
brilliant and timely work exhaustive and impartial” (Oxford 

University Press, 25s ) 
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Aliens Restriction (Amendment) Act of 1919, and 
the Aliens Order of 1920 It was at this stage that the 
“permit to work” was introduced as a requirement, 
while the nght of asylum was dropped This legislation, 
onginally renewable annually, was placed permanently on 
the Statute Book in 1926 Almost unhmited powers 
were granted to the Home Secretary, and to mdividual 
immigration officers An alien cannot be admitted with- 
out the leave of an immigration officer, whose power is 
absolute Even if he fulfils all the strict conditions laid 
down under the Aliens Order 1920, the immigration 
officer may still “attach such conditions as he may 
think fit” to the permission to land, and any breach of 
these conditions involves immediate expulsion 

The present Home Secretary has to some degree used 
his powers to secure relaxations of vanous kinds in 
the direction of greater elasticity Informed British 
public opinion, impressed by the far-reaching issues of 
an unprecedented situation, deplores that these relaxa- 
tions should not have gone much farther. In relation 
to the senousness of the crisis, their net effect appears 
indeed pitifully small 

When the first German refugees entered this country 
in 1933, conditions were still easy compared to what 
they have since become At that time one could hardly 
distinguish the refugees from ordinary foreign visitors, 
or foreigners intending to migrate into our country 
They came, their purses fuU of Enghsh currency, without 
any prehminaries, visas or other documents Usually 
the husband came first on a short visit, to look round 
for prospects of work and somewhere to live After 
some months, he was followed by his family, bringing 
with them all their belongings and to some extent even 
their fortune Control, however, was (and still is) 
exercised at the ports. The alien traveller had to run the 
gauntlet of the Immigration Officer, and in the years 
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1933-7 an annual average of 350 passengers from 
Germany were m fact refused admission at our ports. 
It was with a view to reducing this evil, at the time of 
the Austrian Anschluss, when a great new wave of 
emigrants was gathering momentum, that the Govern- 
ment introduced a system of visas, to be obtained from 
the local British Consuls abroad on advice from the 
British Home Office This has introduced an elaborate 
system of investigation, requiring weeks, and more 
often months It has implied “ an increased centralisation 
of ahens work in the Home Office, because it was intended 
that the Home Office should supervise the issue of visas. 
This centralisation has, m fact, led to much congestion 
It has further restricted the immigration of refugees, 
and has not actually achieved the intended greater 
efficiency in ‘selective immigration’”^ 

At the outset there were, roughly speaking, three 
conditions under which a visa could be obtained (1) if 
a permit to work or to engage in business had been 
obtained, or (2) if the refugee was only coming in to 
England temporanly on his way elsewhere, or (3) if a 
Bntish financial guarantor could be found to ensure 
that the refugee should never become a charge on 
public funds 

These conditions were followed by still further tighten- 
ing of Bntish pohcy Some abandonment in recent years 
of the restrictions of the War and post-War penod, 
“a reversion to the earlier hberal immigration pohcy” 
might, thinks Sir John Simpson, have been expected, 
“but It has been delayed on account of pohtical and 
economic conditions , Great Britain still pursues a pohcy 
which appears to rest on the ‘lump of labour’ theory” 

^ The Refugee Problem Report of a Survey (Oxford University 
Press) p 339 
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This “lump of labour” theory, i e the theory that 
there is only a fixed number of jobs, and that foreigners 
entering our country must displace Bntish labour 
turns up again and again in official pronouncements 
Permits to work may indeed be granted by the Minis try 
of Labour, but quite extraordinary difficulties have 
first to be overcome Any would-be employer of an 
ahen must first satisfy the authorities that he has 
used every means to find a suitable British subject and 
has failed Even our notonously distracted British house- 
wife, whose energies are often diverted from pubhc 
service and whose hfe is often made a burden by the 
servant problem, must be able to prove that she has 
advertised for an Enghsh apphcant and failed to find one 

Apart from domestic service, the nursing profession 
(also senously under-supplied), and midwifery, oppor- 
tunities to supply such proofs aie rare A further 
handicap in the obstacle race consists in the fact that no 
visa is granted to a refugee desiring to look for employ- 
ment after arrival in our country, the pemut for a 
particular job must first be secured before he is allowed 
to land This means that all posts must be sought, all 
applicants selected, while the parties are widely removed 
from each other 

There is one category of refugees for whom we all 
expected that Bntish policy would surely be made more 
hberal (In the nature of the case, the term ‘generous’ 
would always be out of place). In September 1938, the 
Munich agreement saved us from war, but at the price, 
as was even then partially admitted, of placing Czecho- 
slovakia under the donunance of Herr Hitler Much 
was made of the “safeguards” for the anti-Ehtler German 
nunonty These “safeguards” proved waste paper 
Permits were allowed by the Bntish Government for 
350 of the threatened and ruined famihes to come to 
England And the rest 2 Frantic efforts on the part of 
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English pnvate persons have not availed to obtain permits 
for more than a tmy fraction of these men, the finest 
type of citizens and workers, who are paying so ternble 
a penalty for their democratic convictions These men — 
who can deny it? were the pnce of England’s peace 
— But for them, too, the official policy still involves 
endless investigations and Delay In December 1938, 
7,000 had already been dehvered back over the German 
frontier, where the dreaded concentration camps have 
received them The fives of thousands of others are m 
imminent danger At any moment, the Czech Govern- 
ment may feel compelled to comply with the demand of 
the German Government for their blood 

In general, the effect of Bntish official policy has been 
to exclude practically aU working class refugees At the 
same time it should be noted that, however much “the 
mterests of Bntish Labour” may figure in public 
speeches, it is not Bntish Labour leaders who have called 
for this exclusionist policy, nor do we believe that it 
would be supported by a majonty of the Labour rank and 
file To find a so-called “Trade Union” type of outlook 
in its extremest and narrowest form one must turn, not 
to the Trade Unions, but to the organised professions 
Permission for an alien professional man to practise m 
our country has to be obtained first from the Home Office, 
and secondly from the official organisations which con- 
trol registration for their respective professions. Thus 
there are two major handicaps in the obstacle race. 

In the case of the British Medical Association, zeal to 
protect themselves from competition has reached so high 
a pitch, that, in companson with their attitude, that of the 
Home Office seems to shine by its liberality and high- 
mindedness In 1938 the Home Office was ready to 
allow admission to 500 Austnan Jewish doctors Under 
the energetic pressure of the B M A , the number was 
reduced to 50, and it was stipulated that even doctors 
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of the highest attainments must first submit to a two 
years “retraimng” before being allowed to practise 
Other parts of the Empire have followed suit, and in 
the Union of South Afnca, actually three years’ 
“retraining” is demanded Till recently, in British 
Umversities, “training” was allowed for those who 
signed an undertakmg not to practise subsequently m 
Great Britain or her Colomes Now the difficulties of 
admission have been made greater still Even the 
promised “ 50 ” have not all been received by our country 
Owing to the delays inseparable from Bntish official 
policies, some of those brdhantly gifted men, while 
still awaiting permission to enter our country, have 
suffered arrest and are now perishing in the concentration 
camps Meanwhile there is tremendous need for doctors 
in some parts of the Empire There are vast areas with 
a ratio of one doctor to more than 100,000 of the 
population Thus, in the British Mandated Temtory 
of the Cameroons (with a total population of 831,000), 
there are eight doctors (see 1937 Report to the Mandates 
Commission) “But of these eight doctors, three were 
employees of the plantation compames, and of the five 
Government Medical Officers, three were employed 
hkewise, in part, by the plantations Since there were 
hardly 25,000 people on the plantations, there were for 
over 800,000 persons not hving on the plantations only 
five doctors, all of whom had also other duties (adnums- 
tration, preventive hygiene, etc ) and three of whom were 
part-time plantation physicians ” The same Report (p. 97) 
tells of an attempt at ascertaining the incidence of 
sleeping-sickness in the Adamawa District (213,817 
inhabitants) “Preliminary sleeping-sickness surveys 
were carried out in the northern area by a medical 
officer This officer had unfortunately to be recalled 
before he could undertake similar investigations in the 
southern areas ” It is unfortunate indeed that, fifteen 
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years after the grant of the Mandate, a prehminary survey 
by one medical oflScer could not be carried through > 

We may quote here some words of M Freire 
d’ Andrade, on October 24, 1934, in tne Permanent 
Mandates Commission, when he was discussing the 
Bntish Cameroons Report for 1933 (see Minutes of the 
Fifth Session, p 26) 

“It might be contended that the lack of medical 
assistance was due to budgetary reasons , but the 
Mandatory Power had a mission, and had been entrusted 
with its Mandate owing to the fact that it possessed the 
necessary resources for the development of the terntory ” 

Again, the knowledge of the incidence of leprosy is hke 
wise utterly madequate The same Report (p 95) states 
of the Cameroons Province “Leprosy is wide-spread, 
particularly in the Bamenda and Mamfe Divisions, but 
no detailed surveys have yet been undertaken ” 

Since 1933, until July, 1938, a total of 185 medical 
practitioners from Germany and Austna have been 
admitted to the register, many of them research workers 
This number represents 1 in 324 of our total register 
of 60,000 doctors The five hundred doctors, the pro- 
posals for whom caused so much alarm, would have 
represented less than 1 m 16 of the Jewish doctors on 
whom the Nazi axe has fallen Commenting on the 
ttecrees which cancelled their Diplomas, and which 
^en procured the ejection of the doctors from their 
Wmes and premises, the Tunes correspondent wrote 
(August, 1938) “At no distant date, probably the only 
employment open to Jews in this country will be stone- 
breaking in the concentration camp near Weimar ” 

We have given special attention to the case of the 
doctors Events have followed much the same hues as 
regards dentists and chemists Admissions to practise 
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in these (and in many other professions) have been 
severely limited There are matters of vast public 
interest involved for Great Bntain and for the Empire, 
but British pohcy appears to bear no relation to them 

Deahng with the slow working of the oflScial machine, 
which IS partly due to all the interdepartmental consul- 
tations required by our present pohcy, Mr Harold 
Stannard writes in the Times (January 28, 1939) 

“Cases might have been dealt with more rapidly had the 
Mimstry produced a pohcy of its own But it has been 
content to act on the recommendations of the appropriate 
mdustnal and pi ofessional bodies No attempt has been made 
to seek out the gaps and weak places in our present economic 
and intellectual equipment and to strengthen them by the 
biain power which events in Germany have made available ”■ 

For all outside the categories of “trainees”, “trans- 
rmgrants”, old people and children, the oflBcial pohcy 
suggests that the absorptive capacity of Great Bntain 
and the Empire is very hmited But even the cautious- 
oflScial statements we have quoted above gave no 
warning of the further tightening of restrictions which in 
certain cases has since followed For men between thirty- 
five and sixty, with a few trifling exceptions, even the 
fullest financial guarantee (in 1939) no longer avails, 
of Itself, to secure a permit 

The refugee between thirty-five and sixty must either 
be able to move on to some other part of the world* 
(and what country will take him and how could he 
pay his passage if it did 2) or he must have some employ- 
ment in view — ^but then, what employment is he allowed 
to have? It is true that if the highly skilled doctor, 
chemist, learned professor, accomphshed teacher, civil 
servant or engineer could undertake to devote his hfe 
in England, say, to the selling of some novel kind of 
buttons, or could hold out hopes of employing Bntish 
Labour in the manufacture of powder puffs, without 
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menace to established interests, he might very possibly 
be allowed in But even a business m buttons or powder 
puffs takes some capital, and Hitler takes care that few 
emigrants, however formerly well-to-do, are left with 
even a £5 note at their disposal In the first years of 
Hitler’s regime, a few hundreds of the intellectual 
professions were admitted through the good offices of 
the Academic Assistance Council (now the Society for 
the Protection of Science and Learmng) They are an 
asset of the highest value to our country For mere 
brains and character it now appears, however, that the 
Bntish Empire has no further use They are certainly at 
a very heavy discount , indeed the demand for them seems 
to be practically ml. On the other hand, a salesman’s gifts 
are fairly certain to command respect Even so, there 
have been cases of business men, along with the oppor- 
tumties they offered of estabhshmg important enterprises, 
who have been lost to us owing to our policy of Delay 
The female relatives of Germany’s most distinguished 
citizens, although their lives are not in immediate 
danger hke those of their menfolk, may, on the other 
hand, be admitted to our country to serve as cooks and 
housemaids. Most of them, however, prefer to stay 
behmd to stand by husband, son or father till the 
weaded moment at last comes and the Gestapo are at 
■p door Once inside the concentration camp, the only 
Hhance of release for these men hes in a permit of entry 
•to another country Even if the wife or mother can 
surmount the immense difficulties of procuring it, and 
also secure the tickets for the journey, which must hke- 
wise be submitted to the German authonties, for many 
prisoners release is still refused. If, for instance, the body 
of the prisoner bears the tell-tale marks of flogging or 
other ill-treatment, release is not allowed In any case, only 
the toughest constitution is hkely to survive life m the pnn- 
cipal concentration camps for more than a few months 
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A large number of Austrian Jews have been m camps 
ever since the Anschluss. Seventy-thousand Jews were 
carried olf into camps at the time of the November 
pogrom, 75 per cent of the latter were released before 
Chnstmas, but release on this (as on other occasions), 
was under the stipulation that the pnsoner should leave 
the country by a date only a few weeks ahead (Some- 
times the time allowed is only a few days ) 

Escape is impossible without a passport, but passports 
of Jews or others are habitually confiscated, and the 
recovery of them is beset with difficulty Escape is, 
moreover, impossible until the completion of the pro- 
cedure for depnving the would-be emigrant of the whole 
of his possessions, whether under cover of the “flight 
tax”, or of the “fine” inflicted as punishment for the 
Pans murder, or a whole series of other exactions 
designed to leave the victim penmless 

To remain beyond the appointed date of exile means 
almost certain re-arrest At the same time, the diflficulties 
of getting out of the country quickly are almost insur- 
mountable — as IS, of course, well known to the German 
authonties The difficulties are the creation, partly of 
these authonties themselves, but partly also of the 
methods adopted by foreign Governments 

Again we ask ourselves, can our pohcy be regarded 
as adequate 2 Is it commensurate with the situation 
created by the unprecedented character of Herr Hitler’s 
policy, a policy which leaves one in doubt whether his 
primary object is the expulsion of the Jew from Germania 
his death before he is able to escape, or his retenliaH 
in Germany for purposes of unpaid slave labour I 

Has the policy of the Bntish Government given a lead^ 
to public opinion in a way which, when history comes 
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to be wntten, will make a page of which our descendants 
may be proud ^ Will they be able to applaud our present 
rulers for looking ahead and discerning our country’s 
most lasting interests, and for maintaining also its best 
traditions as a refuge for the oppressed Our official 
pohcy must, of course, take account of pubhc opinion , 
It is controlled by it, but at the same time to some degree 
the pohcy also controls opimon Short of giving a lead 
to It, can It be said that our official refugee policy has 
even kept pace with the opimon of the British public 
There are, of course, strongly conflicting currents m 
the present tide of British opinion That theie is a deep 
and widespread stirring of feehng in favour of a generous 
and humanitanan pohcy, a feehng backed m wide circles 
by a reasoned conviction that such generosity also 
“pays”, that it is by no means out of accord with, but 
rather demanded by the truest patriotism — this certainly 
cannot be denied In direct and strong opposition to 
this, we have the minority of the avowed Fascist party, 
and a wider section of the pubhc, readers of the Rother- 
mere and Beaverbrook press Their attitude is one of 
ultra-Protectionism Love of country to them takes the 
form of suspicion of the foreigner as of his goods But the 
suspicions which would exclude from the Bntish Isles 
persons born in Germany, or the goods manufactured 
there, by no means extend to the things of the mind, and 
spmtual values manufactured in Germany, National 
Socialist ideas are taken over wholesale, and their 
superiority to our old-estabhshed home-made demo- 
cratic notions IS advertised in rmles of cheap punt 
It is a cunous fact that some of the publications which at 
the time of the Great War, and for many years later, 
poured out vulgar and virulent denunciations of Germany 
and Germans, are now to be found using similar invec- 
tive, no longer indeed against their former objects of 
denunciation, but joining with them in harmonious 
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chorus against Jews ' Bntish Fascist, or semi-Fascist 
groups, are not numencally large, but m proportion to 
their numbers they are undoubtedly very active and very 
vocal It certainly requires real pohtical courage, based 
on some pohtical faith and genmne patriotism, to court 
the noisy invective of our Enghsh Na 2 as and Anti-Semites. 

Some of the oflScial statements we have quoted 
seem to suggest that the bugbear of these pohtical risks 
has been allowed to play an undue part in closmg the 
path of humanity, which would also have led to develop- 
ments of extreme importance to Britain’s real interests 

This bugbear appears to have played its part not only 
recently but for many years past Be the causes what 
they may there is sad reading for us in Sir John 
Simpson’s “conclusions” in The Refugee Problem. 

Great Bntam’s record m the admission of refugees is not 
distinguished, if it be compared with that of France, Czecho- 
slovafaa, oi the Umted States of Amenca The strictly 
enforced restnctive and selective pohcy of immigration 
which It has pursued since the War — ^particularly the emphasis 
placed on the admission only of ahens with economic 
resources adequate for their re-estabhshment — ^has kept the 
number of admissions to figures that have httle significance 
m the total number of post-War refugees ” 

Great Britain has indeed played a more proimnent 
part, says Sir John, in the work of the League and other 
general international work for refugees 

“It IS doubtful, however, if this mtemational work, largely 
personal and periodic, is a sufficient contribution when 
measured by the standard of those made by other countnes 
Owing to the excessively cautious post-War immigration 
policy. Great Britam has ceased to be a country of asylum 
Her mitiative and r61e m mtemational work would be greatly 
strengthened if she could show a braver record in practical 
work as a country of sanctuary 

1 The Refugee Problem Report of a Survey (Oxford Umversity 
Press) 
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No one will question that there is a vast world of 
Bntish public opinion which is represented by the 
Times It IS therefore a noteworthy fact that in the 
matter of refugee pohcy the Times has been very 
much in advance of the Government It has consistently 
urged “deeds not words” After the November pogrom, 
in a leading article (November 15) it warned us “It 
has too often been the practice of English-speaking 
democracies to denounce, or to applaud the denunciation 
of, the oppression of minonties, and to warn themselves 
■'la the moral glow generated by the liberation of their 
emotions, in the fond delusion that something has thus 
been done. In this, as in previous cases, deeds not 
words are required ” On February 25 (1939) the Times 
had a further sigmficant leader, stating 

Until the British and other Governments have formulated 
their plans for ultimate settlement, the whole burden falls 
upon the shoulders of the private organisations who have no 
resources beyond private charity , and so far there has been 
no response to appeals that this burden should be lightened by 
assistance from public funds This means, of course, tnat the 
exodus of refugees from Greater Germany is still small, and 
that the needs of refugees who are still in that country are 
greater, not less The horizon, therefore, on which a gleam 
of hope appeared upon reports of the German proposals is 
still distant, and the gleam may even fade if neither private 
chanty nor official efforts produce results large enough and 
swift enough to enable some system of ordered and sub- 
stantial emigration to be brought into operation 


The British pubhc was, in fact, ready for deeds. The 
change in pubhc opinion effected by the November pog- 
rom was deep and widespread, it even served to call a 
halt among some of those who had shewn anti-Semitic 
tendencies, but could feel now nothing but disgust at 
the developments of anti-Semitism in Germany A 
wave of horror swept over Britain and was reflected 
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in the press of all parties Those who could remain 
untouched by it were certainly not charactenstically 
Bntish Representative leaders of all parties voiced the 
national feelings Lord Baldwin, m his broadcast 
appeal, touched the imagination of our nation 

“Thousands of men, women, and children, despoiled of 
their goods, driven from their homes, are seeking asylum 
and sanctuary on our doorsteps, a hiding place from the wmd 
and a covert from the tempest I am no longer a Minister 
of the Crown, I do not speak to you as a politician or as a 
member of a party I am an ordmary Englishman who is 
shocked and distressed by the plight of those despised and 
rejected people and their innocent children They may not 
be our fellow subjects, but they are our fellow men To-mght 
I plead for the victims who turn to England for help 
Thousands of every degree of education, industry, wealth, 
position have been made equal m misery I shall not attempt 
to depict to you what it means to be scorned and branded 
and isolated like a leper The honour of our country is 
challenged, our Christian chanty is challenged, and it is up 
to us to meet that challenge ” 

The response, he said, that the Jewish commumty 
outside Germany had already made, was magnificent, 
but heroic as their own efforts were, the “enforced 
migration of thousands of destitute and helpless people” 
created a problem which could only be met by the help 
of other nations. 

“From our geographical position, we m this country are 
the natural clearing house for these unfortunate people, and 
in a work where world co-operation is needed, how can we, 
to whom the first call comes, how can we reject it How 
can we expect other nations farther off than we are to play 
their part ’ And if we refuse this call, and other nations 
play their part, how great our shame would be 

Such a recognised spokesman of the nation as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, presiding at the Church 
Assembly, stressed the fact that we were “face to face 
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With a problem of such <i^ensions as had never been 
subnutted either to any Government or any body of 
Chnstian people m the world before It was of such 
magnitude that it was impossible to deal with it apart 
from full and defimte action on the part of Governments 
as wdl as of chantably disposed people He earnestly 
hoped that the somewhat disappointing results of the 
Evian Conference would not be allowed to remain ” 
This Church Assembly passed a resolution welcoimng 
the formation of a Central Christian Council for 
Refugees, a body without precedent in Church history 
since the Reformation, as being jointly representative of 
the Church of England (and the Free Churches) and 
the Church of Rome The resolution was seconded by 
Lord Selbome, who made a strong appeal that words 
of sympathy “in face of this great human tragedy” 
should be supported by effective action “If they 
beheved that England still stood for the law of love, 
surely the moment had come, both m Church and 
State, not for prudence, but for audacity Surely all 
the Governments and Parhaments of the Bntish Empire 
should greatly dare and do a great thing — ^he meant 
nothing less than this — to suspend the immigration laws, 
|to suspend all this long-drawn-out paraphernalia of 
l^vemment visas in Berhn and Vienna Let them not 
wait until a plan was agreed upon by all the Govern- 
ments and Parhaments of the Empire, if they did that, 
then the Jews would be all dead before the time came ” 
The days when foreigners could enter the country 
freely have never brought us misfortune in the past 
But even without “greatly darmg”, or reverting to the 
Bntish pohcy successfully practised for so many centunes, 
degrees of relaxation would be possible in the exclusionist 
pohcy which has grown so rapidly in seventy The 
November pogrom had been the signal for an un- 
paralleled outburst of humamtanan activity, which was 
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shared by all parties and classes. New relfef or^iusa- 
tions sprang into being all over the country; offers of 
hospitality, and of help of all kinds, poured m The 
success of the Baldwin Appeal was a most striking and 
faithful index of the nation’s feehngs. 

Unhappily these feehngs were in large measure 
doomed to rebuff and disappointment The doors of thou- 
sands of homes flew open to the refugees , but where were 
the refugees Preparations were ready for a great stream 
of Herr Hitler’s victims , only a thin trickle were bemg 
allowed to enter our country Many letters to the press 
have voiced the opimon which has become widespread. 
We quote from members of Manchester Umversity:^ 

“The voluntary orgamsations at work on the problem 
know to their dismay of the guarantees and bankers’ state- 
ments, visas, and quota numbers, that have to be secured 
even before the tortuous process of extracting even one 
individual from the Continent can take place 

“So far as adults are concerned, it is almost impossible 
now to brmg over any particular mdividual from the Con- 
tinent, even though hospitahty for him or her is available 
here The generosity of our people, amply m evidence in 
the response to Earl Baldwin’s Fund, and full to overiiowu^ 
in offers of hospitality, is not a thmg lightly to be set aside 
We do not wish it to be forthcommg only to be frustrated 
by the stringency of official regulations ” 

No one concerned in the work for refugees could fail to 
endorse so moderate a statement That the Bntish people 
should be frustrated in desmng their country to play 
a worthy part in so fateful a cnsis, and in their wish to 
give the help, both privately and as a nation, which un- 
doubtedly they have the power to give, is nothing short of a 
calamity It means the dn vmg back of their finest instincts, 
and the doing of gnevous injury to the soul of the nation 
It must add one more chapter to the long sad history bj 
which one tragedy has served to give rise to another 
^ Manchester Guardian, January 24, 1939. 
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WHAT OUR POLICY MIGHT BE 

By systematic planning our policy could (a) absorb 
many who would create employment, brmg new mdus- 
tnes, revmfy old ones, (6) by traimng centres make 
the country a base for planned migration to the Domm- 
lons and Colonies, ensunng Imperial expansion, better 
trade and greater secunty. The cost, even if conceived 
on a considerable scale, would only amount to a tmy 
percentage of what we spend upon defence, which such 
measures would strengthen The finance of migration 
schemes The possibilities of bargams with Germany 

In the preceding chapters a picture has been drawn of 
the present phase of the refugee problem, and of all 
the important considerations which have a bearing on 
It. The conclusions m the sphere of practical pohcy are 
obvious enough Nevertheless, it may be useful to state 
now the points which need to be urged upon our Govern- 
ment, arranging them roughly in order of importance 
This IS essentially a problem in which mere charitable 
emotion is inadequate. Pnvate charity is indispensable, 
especially as a first step to more adequate measures But 
the problem has suddenly assumed dimensions which 
make it one for Governments, particularly for our 
Government, and there is a real danger that if we con- 
tinue to regard pnvate chanty as meeting the case, that 
emotion may itself become one of the causes of an 
ever-increasing magmtude of misery and tragedy 
Unless we are to face the spectacle of a milhon 
people (and perhaps many more) — for the most part 
highly civilised and including children, women, invahds, 
elderly folk— dying before our eyes as the result of 
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abjecfpenury, starvation, degrading humiliation, i^rture, 
terror, then we must reahse that the time has come for 
Government action That is to say, the Bntish Govern- 
ment must be ready to 

I Spend pubhc money to the extent, say, of one or 
two per cent of its armament expenditure during a 
few years Properly laid out, this addition of one or 
two per cent might be made a source of power and 
strength, and regarded as part of the measures neces- 
sary for the defence of freedom, democracy, avihsed 
standards of hfe and conduct 

2- Re-cast the regulations govermng the admission 
of refugees so that the elaborate process of visas, 
permits, finding of private guarantors, individual 
exanunation, shall no longer condemn these victims 
to the alternative of suicide or the concentration camp. 

3 Create a refugee department at the Home OiGBce 
and a similar one at the Foreign Office 

4 Create a series of “ElUs Islands”, or refuges, at 
our chief ports, where an immigrant could be sup- 
ported for a few days while his claim to admission 
was referred to a board, and not left to the hasty 
judgment of an overworked immigration official doing 
his best to admimster laws and decrees that date from 
the war period or the penod of war hysteria with its 
“Hun huntmg” and spy mama 

5 Create refugee clearing houses or camps where 
refugees could remain for a short penod if necessary 
while enquiries were bemg made in the Domimons, 
the colonies, the Umted States, South Amenca and 
elsewhere as to the possibihty of places for them. 

6 Draw up plans of settlement backed by funds of 
the extent indicated If we spend considerably over 
two thousand milhon on a five years’ armament pro- 
gramme, we could certainly afford to guarantee a 
loan of, say, one hundred milhon It would cast 
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upon the Treasury a possible charge of three to four 
million pounds a year, which charge itself would 
finally disappear as those benefiting by the scheme 
were able to take over the pajonent of interest With 
such a sum as one hundred milhon some hundreds of 
thousands of refugees could be estabhshed throughout 
our Empire to its very great advantage and strength, 
both economic and pohtical 

Support for such a progranune is rapidly increasing 

Lord 'Castle Stewart, in sending a cdieque for £500 
m response to Lord Baldwin’s appeal, writes to the 
editor of The Tunes 

“Jt IS a duty before God and their peoples that the Enghsh- 
spea]^g Govemmeats should act and act quickly There 
would be no difficulty in raising immediately a Refugee 
Loan It is but a few years since Greece, with her barren 
mountam sides and exiguous revenues, repatriated no less 
than 1,000,000 of her people It is incredible that the Enghsh- 
speakmg peoples with their vast wealth and wide-flung 
terntones cannot dispose swiftly of 600,000 refugees A 
Refugee Loan could meet the immediate evacuation and 
temporary accommodation of 600,000 people 

“Even an international refugee camp would be preferable 
to a ghetto or concentration camp, and while such an arrange- 
ment would be only temporary, it would brmg rehef not only 
to those who aie suffering persecution but to those who have 
to sit by and watch without bemg able to help except by 
sympathy. As to the permanent settlement of these refugees, 

I can see no difficulties that time and Government efficiency 
cannot overcome with advantage both to the refugees and 
to those countnes which will eventually receive them ” 


GOVERNMENT HELP 

The Governments themselves, with the exception of 
those within the German orbit, have recogmsed that the 
refugee problem is a world responsibihty demanding 
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international action by Governments. The meeting of 
33 Governments at Evian in July, 1938, to discuss 
measures for securing a constructive settlements was a 
sign of such recogmtion All the spokesmen at the 
Conference expressed platomc sympathy In practice 
their sympathy has, up-to-date, amounted to very httle 
One must, however, not ignore the fact, a very encourag- 
ing fact, that the Inter-Governmental Committee pro- 
vides the machinery reqmred for settlement It is up to 
the Governments, and in particular the Bntish Govern- 
ment, whose member on the “Permanent Committee” 
IS Its Chairman, to bnng forward schemes backed by 
their authonty for the settlement of refugees, either in 
their own country or overseas 

The Bntish Empire, with a quarter of the world’s 
surface under its control, or hnked up with it, has a very 
definite responsibility The Dominions, especially 
Austraha, New Zealand and Canada, are not yet doing 
enough The Colonies offer possibihties, according to 
our Governments’ spokesmen But our Government 
must be prepared to back these schemes financially, 
whether m the Dominions or m temtories such as 
Bntish Guiana The success of the Inter-Governmental 
Comrmttee’s efforts depends upon some such step on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government As Sir John Hope 
Simpson says, in his work The Refugee Problem 
“Pnvate organisations in the nature of things are not 
capable of making arrangements with Governments for 
the adnussion and settlement of refugees on any large 
scale, however competent they may be to sustain refugees 
while such arrangements are made by Governmental 
authorities” 

Sir Neill Malcolm, the League High Commissioner for 
Refugees Coming from Germany, at the Evian Con- 
ference, repeatedly stressed the need of Government 
financial assistance to the pnvate organisations, which. 
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he said, were faced with a task far beyond their 
power. 

The case was well put by the Manchester Guardian 
(November 22nd, 1938) 

“It IS however not only a case of financial assistance 
by the Government There is a lack of purpose and 
dnving power in the whole official approach to the 
problem m connection with the immigration and settle- 
ment of the refugees The administration requires to 
be co-ordinated, with greater umty of aim and treatment, 
between the Foreign Office, the Home Office and 
other Government Departments It may be that a 
speaal Department could be set up for dealing with 
the many questions relating to this problem.” 
liaie Times wrote: the first condition to be fulfilled 
“is the close and whole-hearted co-operation of all the 
Departments of the State concerned, both with one 
another and with any recognised public or private body 
empowered to handle refugee settlement The Treasury, 
the Home Office, the Foreign and Colonial Offices wdl 
have to co-ordinate their efforts if anything is to be 
done on the scale required by a situation where mere 
palhatives, a few families here, half a dozen professional 
openings there, are as ineffective as a single lifeboat 
amid a sinking fleet ” 

The Times agrees that “the whole task of settling 
the refugees in permanent homes is one of the greatest 
which the Bntish Government will be called upon to 
discharge in the near future. There is work here for all 
the dnving power that can be brought to bear upon it. 

It IS a case not oifly for the collection of an expert 
staff, but also for the appointment of an energetic chief 
who IS expected to devote his whole time to it Private 
charity and pnvate organisabon have played and will 
play their part, but the problem is too large for pnvate 
effort alone, and too urgent for one. Government to 
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wait upon the actions of other Governments ” (Tunes, 
Nov. 15, 1938 and Jan. 11, 1939) 

FREER ENTRY 

Sir John Hope Simpson, in The Refugee Problem 
draws the conclusion that: 

“If Great Bntam and France and some other European 
countnes, perhaps Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Holland and Finland, were to agree to take a quarter of the 
potential refugees from Germany at once, and accommodate 
them, if necessary, m camps, until they could be dispersed 
to countnes of ultimate settlement, a substantial step would 
have been taken towards the solution of the problem ” 

The relaxation of restnctions on entry is the most 
obvious first step towards saving the people in danger 
It may be that Bntam, and the other countnes of 
refuge, cannot allow refugees indiscriminately to stay 
permanently withm their frontiers For this reason 
entry into this country must m many cases have, as its 
corollary, possibihties of future settlement m lands 
overseas 

The permission given to the Council of German 
Jewry to open a camp on the Kent coast as a temporary 
home for German refugees, who will ultimately enugrate, 
points the way to a highly practical and effective hne of 
action. The Council hopes that some 3,500 persons, 
mostly young men, will be brought from Germany, and 
that as they leave the camp others will take their places 
Such schemes would, if they were large enough and free 
enough, prevent the scandal of the thousands of hopeless 
men, women and children who have recently sailed to 
Shanghai, not because it offered them any hope, not 
because it was cheap or easy to get there, but simply 
because it was the only port in the world fieely open to 
refugees And there starvation awaits them' 



up of campyhere refugees iu peril could 
i^WWsed and fed, and tr^ and re-adapted for life 
m new homes in other countia was proposed by Sir 
John Hope Simpson m a broadiu talk in December, 
1938. “You may think this is a\astic policy,” Sir 
John declared, “but no other appeXadequate The 
alternative is that the nations of tfi^world should 
disinterest themselves altogether Is noNis a matter 
in which Great Bntam might take the leal&y offenng 
to spend two or three millions in providin^ccommo- 
dation and temporary support to fifty thousarj refugees 
Her history shows that she has always game by offenng 
asylum to the oppressed Unless we arfprepared to 
make a real gesture, we cannot well invite ie Domimons, 
the United States, and other ^atibfisr to make their 
contnbutions ” 

In this connection it maybe mentioned that camps 
have been set up in both lolland and Belgium with 
Government financial assist nee 

Holland, with a populatLn of eight and a half 
millions, had m October, 19:^^ about 25,000 refugees 
Many of these were no doubt g&ng on to other countries 
making room for new arrivals.\in this way Holland is 
taking the lead as a country ^sanctuary. If Great 
Bntam took an equivalent proporm|^of her population 
the number would amount to 138,w 


FREEDOM TO WORK 

While free entry is the first point<oV.'t^Eaa‘i®i«e must 
insist, the second point is almost. 
must be a greater readiness to 

country find work, and our midst, 

becoming members of our comnamity 
With the drop in our child population, and the need 
for young people in industry and ih every sphere of 
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hfe. It ought to be possible for us to absorb all the 
refugee children who are now being educated here. 
Take for instance the question of agriculture The 
President of the Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
a recent letter to The Times told of the farm training 
given to 1,500 boys from the distressed areas and said 
“At no time has theie ever been any difficulty ifl. fi.nding 
suitable employment on farms in this country. There 
IS an admitted shortage of agncultural farm-help of this 
type in many parts of England, largely due to the fact 
that 42,000 agricultuial workers left the land last year ” 
The Y M C A , he said, was requesting permission for 
a number of refugee boys who had received such agricul- 
tural training to be allowed to take up employment on 
farms in this country for a year 

Surely our deserted coimtryside would be the gainer 
if they were allowed to take up employment for an 
indefinite period and not only for a year 
Mr Walter Adams, now Secretary of the London 
School of Economics, referring to Sir John Hope 
Simpson’s proposal for temporary camps, at a meeting 
of the English Speaking Umon in December, 1938, said 
that he was not prepared to invite a peison to England 
on condition that he left it again within three to six 
months Within a very few years, the demographic 
structure of England would require persons precisely of 
the age groups which the refugee cluldren would then 
constitute , and it would, therefore, be tragic and 
prejudicial to England’s own interests to lose them. 

WHERE ARE THE SETTLERS TO GO 

The problem of openings for refugee settlement over- 
seas requires a fuller discussion Outside the well filled 
tenitones of Europe, there are great empty spaces 
which cannot be made frmtful without large immigration 
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in the Continent of Australasia and, more important 
still, the continent of America, both North and South 
There are also opemngs in Africa, though one cannot 
say that there are any great empty spaces there suitable 
for immigration. Nor must the potentialities of Asiatic 
Russia be left out of account 

In ajfproaching the question we must keep constantly 
before us the fact that people, as people, are valuable , 
that they have something to give, that the countries 
which give them refuge stand to benefit and not to lose 
by this gift. From this point of view, this twentieth 
century exodus contains elements of hope and pro mis e 
If the countnes of the world see their opportumty and 
seize it, this exodus will undoubtedly lead to the enrich- 
ment of the world 

There are two distinct pohaes which must be clearly 
distingmshed. Infiltration, with the resultant absorption 
of the mdividual in the country of his adoption, is 
without a doubt the most satisfactory way of dealmg 
with a gradual flow of immigrants No capital expendi- 
ture of consequence is required and, provided that the 
immigrant is sufiiciently sumlar m background and 
upbnngmg to the people with whom he is to live, it 
offers the least difficulty. 

In view, however, of the 'rast numbers involved in the 
immigration from Central Europe, in view, too, of the 
speed with which it ought to take place, infiltration is 
no adequate solution by itself 

In the remainder of this chapter, however, we shall 
deal only with those opemngs that are to be found 
within the British Empire, with the lessons to be learnt 
from the notable success of the Greek Refugee Com- 
mission after the Great War, and finally with the 
problem of the financing of settlement 
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AUSTRALIA. 

The continent of Australia, with its population of 
only 6,800,000 in an area of three milhon square miles, 
or less than 3 to the square mile, would seem to be a 
most obvious haven for people ready to give the strength 
of their arms and the vigomr of their brains *to any 
country wilhng to give them a home. 

It seems, however, that so far the Austrahan Govern- 
ment, though It has made a move in the nght direction 
by the permission to 5,000 refugees to enter the country 
annually during the next three years, is not ahve either 
to the full extent of the need or the full extent of its 
own opportunity. 

The immigration which the Austrahan Government 
IS prepared to consider is that of selected individuals 

At the Conference on British Commonwealth Relations 
in Sydney in September, 1938 (according to the Report, 
entitled “The Bntish Commonwealth and the Future”), 
we read that “Austrahan opimon” suggested that 
“since the rate of national increase was dechning, there 
was room for substantial migration,” but it would be 
necessary for the migrants to be capable of takmg their 
place in secondary or tertiary mdustry, and to be socially 
assimilable, i.e they should be able to “ accept Austraha’s 
conditions, live at somewhat the same standard, inter- 
marry with people in Australia, and not form local 
enclaves ” 

At this Conference it was made clear that substantial 
immigration was unlikely to come from Great Bntam 
and other Northern European countnes, because of 
their low rate of population increase, and because of 
their relatively high standards of hving. “There seemed, 
however, to be reasonable prospects for the admittance, 
in regulated numbers, of European refugees” It is 
certainly good that not only agnculturahsts, but also 
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men with industnal expenence, should be accepted in 
Australia It is good, too, that the quota restnction is 
not to be rigidly enforced, and that the Jewish organisa- 
tions, and also an ad hoc non-Jewish body are assisting 
in the work of settlement. The question, however, is 
the scale of the immigration It would seem tW, 
assuming adequate capital to be available, tens, or even 
hundreds, of thousands, ought to be able to find oppor- 
tunities of useful work in this vast undeveloped country. 

When one thinks of the means of communication 
needed, and all the essential services which have to be 
mamtained, as well as the necessary production for 
export, one is struck by the level of cmhsation which, 
m spite of such gross under-population, has been achieved 
Still more striking is it to think how much could still be 
done m building up and extending the area of what 
imght become a great civilisation Austraha must surely 
offer unlimited scope for engineers, bmlders, trained 
mechanics and skilled workers in all kinds of industry. 

It was stated recently that between 500 and 600 
apphcations a week came mto Austraha House from 
refugees temporanly settled in this country, and from 
fnends of those unable to leave Central Europe for 
adnussion into Austraha There are also vast numbers of 
apphcations being made direct by people in Germany, 
Austna and Czecho-Slovakia One would think that 
all of them could be absorbed with great benefit to the 
nation’s future 

Absorption is, however, not the only possibihty in 
Austraha There are areas, for instance in the Fitzroy 
River area in the Far North of Western Austraha, which, 
according to Mr. Michael Terry, the explorer, could 
eventually support some 40,000 human beings on ten 
thousand little farms of about 100 acres apiece. Mr. 
Powys Greenwood, in the Times of January 27, 1939, 
suggested that an independent Dominion for the Jews 
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might be estabhshed m North-west Austraha. He 
writes “May it not be that m the long run Australia 
has the choice between Jews and Japs*^” 

NEW ZEALAND 

The New Zealand attitude towards migration was put 
at the British Commonwealth Congress at Sydney (1938) 
as follows 

“A very excellent phrase was used just now by the Umted 
Kmgdom Delegate when he referred to ‘Migration by 
retail’ That is the essence of New Zealand’s present pohcy 
We are concentratmg at the present time on importmg 
specific types ot labour for specific jobs of work as the 
occasion anses and as the need is there” 

The New Zealand Government is indeed encouraging 
selected immigration on a fairly large scale Seeing, 
however, that New Zealand is rather larger than Great 
Britain and that it has only milhon people, that is 
surely not enough This population has to provide for 
maintaining roads, railways, etc , and for all the pubhc 
services, besides carrying on the agriculture which New 
Zealand requires for the maintenance of her foreign 
trade. 

CANADA 

There has lately been a new interest in immigration 
into Canada, where since 1930 immigration of all except 
relatives of already established settlers had been stopped 
Miss Dbrothy Thompson, in her interesting book 
“Refugees Anarchy or Organisation?^’ (Random 
House, 1 Dollar) writes. “Now demands have been 
made that the bars should be let down, and an aggressive 
pohcy of immigration launched This has been especially 
favoured by the railway companies, who hope that 
C ana da’s per capita debt and railway deficit can be 
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reduced if there are more heads by which to divide them. 
They estimate that new freight traflSc created by success- 
ful settlers is worth about four hundred dollars per 
head per year. 

“Canadian circles mterested in immigration emphasize 
that a settlement must be carefully planned and directed, 
the question bemg not one of findmg suflScient land capable 
of sustainmg mdmdual farm famihes, but chiefly of meeting 
initial community costs for education, transportation, and 
avil government According to Mr W A Mackintosh, 
immigration to Canada could advantageously reach an 
average of 100,000 people per year ” 

BRITISH GUIANA 

British Guiana would seem to offer great possi- 
bihhes in giving an outlet for the energies of the refugee 
settlers In this way it nught well become a powerful 
and wealthy member of the British Commonwealth, 
and It has even been suggested that m the future it will 
form a new Dominion in that Commonwealth These 
possibihties cannot, however, be adequately explored, 
and much less reahsed, imless the authority of the 
British Government is assured behind the schemes’ 
suggested The possibilities here — ^if anything is achieved 
at all — ^are on an incomparably larger scale than any- 
where else in the colonial or dependent Empire 

It IS not enough that His Majesty’s Government should 
“propose to invite the voluntary organisations to send 
out their representatives to conduct surveys on the 
spot”, or even offer the help of “some experienced 
official”, as suggested by the Government on November 
21, 1938 Thousands of miles of roads and railways 
must be planned and built, communal services must be 
organised nd econoimc development schemes needing 
large capital are essential The interestmg suggestion 
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IS made by Sir Arthur Salter, in the Times of December 
12, 1938, that “a settlement m British Gmana, for 
example, could well be accompanied by similar settle- 
ments in French and Dutch Gmana earned out by 
direct action of the French and Dutch Governments”. 

Accordmg to the latest statement by Mr. Malcolm 
McDonald the amount of land that may be available 
IS 40,000 square miles. 

If the glowing reports of Bntish Gmana are even 
approximately true, the terntory seems to be a land of 
El Dorado. (It is interesting to recall that Sir Walter 
Raleigh searched along the coast of Bntish Gmana for 
the land of El Dorado which he hoped lay there ) 

A Bntish Foreign Office Handbook in 1920, descnbmg 
the productiveness of the country wrote. “The Forest 
wealth of the country is of scarcely calculable value, 
and the mineral resources m general would appear to 
be more vaned than those of the adjoimng colonies. . 

“The more remote possibihties of Bntish Guiana 
cannot be made the subject of a precise calculation 
The country has an estimated acreage of fifty-seven 
milhon acres , of this three milhons are pastoral 
savannahs m the interior, thirty-six milhons are forest- 
clad, rolhng and hilly land, and eleven millions are 
land which is easily accessible and smtable for arable 
and pastoral pursmts At present out of all this area 
only a small portion of the allmaal fringe along the coast 
IS cultivated, yet the old planters found the nchest 
soil up the rivers, and men who have hved in the interior 
assert that these lands are far more productive than 
the sea coast, and that, too, with half the labour. 
So far as the possibilities of the country are liimted, 
therefore, it is rather by want of capital, uncertainty 
in the labour supply, and madequacy of the means of 
commumcation, than by anything in the character of 
the country itself It has been declared by a competent 
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authority (Watson Griffin, Canadian Special Trade 
Commissioner, in Canada and the British West Indies, 
Ottawa, 1915), that Bntish Guiana could support a 
population fifty times as large as that which now 
inhabits the colony (The population is now about 
300,000, so that this would mean fifteen milhons ) 

“The undeveloped Crown lands of Bntish Guiana,” 
said a former Comnussioner of the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Agnculture, “are among the richest existing 
in any part of the Tropics It is almost inconceivable 
that such lands should have been so long neglected, 
I know nowhere of such an extensive area of nch and 
fertile lands with a comparatively healthy climate and 
within easy reach of good markets as in B itish Gmana. 
They can grow nearly every tropical product m demand 
either in the New World or in the Old ” 

Sir Wilfrid Jackson, an expert on the West Indies, 
has said “Fortunes await the conqueror and exploiter 
of this new world ” 

Finally, our present Foreign Secretary, who was at 
that time the Hon E F L Wood, M P , Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colomes, in a Report on his visit 
to the West Indies and British Guiana (Cmd. 1679, 
1932) wrote enthusiastically of this “vast virgin forest 
country, with resources in land, timber, minerals and 
water-power lying idle and unharnessed ” “Although as 
large as the whole of Great Britain, it has a population 
less than that of Hertfordshire, and a cultivated area 
about one-fifth the size of Kent” He continued, 
“British Guiana offers a field for capital investment 
where the prospects of ultimate reward, even if deferred, 
may indeed be great , but capital is essential ” 

A final quotation from Sir Arthur Salter’s article is 
useful to emphasize once more the essential prerequisite 
of success He writes 
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“I suggest that the Government should make a reahty 
of Its offer by undertakmg a scheme of large-scale group 
settlement For this purpose the first necessity is to appoint 
someone with the status and qualifications of, say, Lord 
Harlech or Lord Samuel With such assistance as he required, 
and utihzmg information from those surveying on the spot, 
he would make a scheme comparable with the League 
scheme for Greece This, once accepted and approved by the 
Government, would afford a basis for a loan, smce it would 
give an assurance, as no scheme of a purely voluntary body 
could do, that the plan had been adequately prepared and 
would be earned through.” 


AFRICA 

Though the Afncan colomes have played a large part 
m the speeches of Mr Chamberlain and Mr MacDonald, 
it IS clear that they can never be an important factor in 
the Refugee settlement The recently published African 
Survey by Lord Hailey (who is also, it happens. Chair- 
man of the Co-ordmating Committee of Refugee 
Organisations), doubts whether Tanganyika, one of the 
areas suggested, is suitable for European settlement 
The only paits of Equatonal Afnca, including Kenya, 
which are much inhabited by Europeans, are those which 
he at an altitude of some 5,000 feet and over It has 
not yet been proved how far these areas are smtable 
for the bringing up of famihes In any case Africa must 
remain primanly a land for the Afncan On the other 
hand, it is rather surpnsmg to find that, while South 
Africa follows the pohey of exclusion which its recent 
racial laws would lead one to expect, the non-self- 
governing areas m East Africa, seem actually to be 
inviting immigration. 

Business men in Tanganyika are declared by the 
Times correspondent to be predicting all-round progress, 
as fast as more areas can be developed Mr Chamber- 
lain’s statement that some 50,000 acres in that territory 
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were open to investigation by the rehef organisations 
with a view to the admission of some 200 settlers, was 
“favourably received by all British in the terntory who 
are seeking a sound development pohcy” 

The Government of Southern Rhodesia was urged 
in the Representative Assembly, at the end of December 
1938, to consider opemng the doors of immigration 
wider. 

All this IS, however, on a very small scale, and it 
must be insisted that the imtial cost of any such settle- 
ments ought not to faU on the overburdened rehef 
organisations, but on the Governments which stand to 
profit from them 

A LESSON FROM THE PAST 

The settlement of large bodies of refugees is a task 
which has been faced and successfully achieved in the 
not too distant past. We shall give here one notable 
example — ^the settlement m and after 1922, of some one 
million four hundred thousand Greek refugees from 
Asia Minor and Bulgana in the small country of Greece, 
with a population at that tune of 5,000,000 These 
milhon and a half of refugees did not bnng poverty to 
the country which gave them homes, but very much 
the reverse. Greece, which had been poor and hopeless, 
blossomed forth into a penod of prosperity. If we try 
to imagine the position transposed to our own shores. 
It IS as if the United Kingdom gave refuge to some 
14,000,000 people! 

In a report pubhshed m 1926 on Greek Refugee 
Settlement, the League of Nations Secretariat tells how, by 
the settlement of “ hundreds of thousands of individuals 
who had come to seek their daily bread and the hospi- 
tahty of a sheltering roof”, Greece achieved her own 
social restoration “The early effects are already visible 
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peopling of the country districts, extension and improve- 
ment of crops, increase m national production, both 
agncultural and industrial In the capital, as m the 
provincial towns, new industnes are sp ringing up and 
trade is recovering, despite certain finanaal and physical 
difficulties ” 

Mr Charles B Eddy, who was Chairman of the 
Greek Refugee Commission, m his book Greece and 
the Greek Refugees tells us that on arnval “the refugees, 
many of whom arrived entirely destitute, did not mcrease 
the per capita wealth of Greece Them contnbution was 
energy and capabihty to follow mtelhgently a wise 
initiative There was potential wealth locked up in the 
vast areas of cultivable land m the new provinces in 
the north ; there were opportumties for commercial and 
industnal expansion in the situation created by the 
shifting of important branches of trade and commerce 
from Turkey to Greece ” 

Mr Henry Morgenthau, (USA. Ambassador to 
Turkey, and Chairman of the Refugee Settlement 
Commission), m his book An International Drama, 
pubhshed in 1930, puts the position very graphically 
He vmtes 

“Suppose that something hke this had recently occurred, 
that twenty-six rmihon men, womei and children had sud- 
denly and unexpectedly amved by steamer at the ports of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Suppose, 
further, that this mighty host was well-mgh starved, was 
penmless, was wifliout any worldly possessions beyond the 
clothes they stood m, their bodies covered with vemun and 
filth and ravaged by typhoid and smallpox Imagine these 
twenty-six milhon human bemgs (chiefly women, children 
and old men) to be absolutely dependait upon Amenca’s 
charity for immediate food, for shelter, and for medical 
attention. Imagme that they must depend entirely upon 
Amenca for an opportumty to make theu homes and their 
hvelihoods for the rest of their days. 

“Now imagine that America had magnificently met this 
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challenge to its'humapuy ana resouicefulness, had fed their 
starvmgr s^leiteied' OTif* homeless, healed their sick, found 
worL.ft»th« loas cmfable ambng them, — brief, had rehabili- 

k-pH humaii lives, and had done 
*Hl liny WltBl'n six years Irom the date they landed on her 
shores Would not the world lesound with praise of American 
humamtananism, American bounty, American energy and 
resourcefulness ” 

Sir Arthur Salter, whose article we have already 
quoted, writes that “the Greek experience is decisive” 
as regards the manageable dimensions of this kind of 
settlement “if several powers contnbute and if the right 
line of action is taken” 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 

In the case of Overseas Settlement, where the Refugee 
needs not merely to be absorbed into an estabhshed 
social and economic system, but to be equipped for 
building up a new commumty in an undeveloped land 
— a “frontier land” as the phrase goes m America — 
large funds are needed, and the methods of raising 
them needs to be carefully thought out Even if no sort 
of co-opeiation with Germany can be secured, and the 
world has to face the fact of a country which simply 
confiscates and retains the property of certain citizens 
before throwing them, penniless, upon the mercy of 
other countries — it is still by no means an insoluble 
problem Even so, we should welcome these immi- 
grants They would be in the long run, an immense 
potential asset to the countries which received them 

At the time of writing it does not seem necessary to 
surrender all hope of co-operation with Germany m this 
matter Germany wants to get nd of her Jews She has 
strong reasons for taking steps to make some of then 
property available In view of her desire for foreign 
currency, coupled with her Governmental methods of 
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trading, she has reasons for preferring to do this under 
a scheme organised by Governments, rather than by 
letting individuals keep their property and transfer it — 
the ordinary, accepted, age-old process 
To understand the present financial difficulties of 
Germany will enable us to grasp the German reluctance 
to any export of capital and the kind of alternative 
which she might possibly accept 
For many years Germany has had difficulty m paying 
for imports of food stuffs, fats and other raw materials 
which she needs In order to pay for such materials, 
she must obtain foreign currency by the sale of German 
goods 

Any emigrant from Germany taking away German 
currency and attempting with it to buy foreign currency, 
say pounds, tends to cheapen marks so that (if mdeed 
exchanges were free at all) the German would have to 
give more marks to get a pound or a dollar The 
exchanges would move against Germany as the expres- 
sion IS, and the dechne in the value of the mark would 
make it more difficult for Germany to pay for her raw 
matenals 

To prevent this taking place numberless devices and 
controls of every imaginable kmd have been introduced 
by the German authorities One of these devices in the 
past has been apphed to German Jews emigrating to 
Palestine The nature of the device may be clarified 
perhaps for the non-techmcal reader by describing it' 
m terms of actual goods *, 

Imagine the case of a German Jew desinng to tafcei 
£100 to Palestine and ready for that purpose to sell Msf 
possessions in Germany The German Governm^ 
say in effect to the would-be emigrant* “We catmtyi, 
allow you to take out German currency or to b1fl^ 
foreign currency because it would depreciate the 
of the mark' But if you wiU sell your possessions to^a 
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German remaining in Germany to the extent of £100 
at the current rates, we will ship to Palestine such goods 
as you may require — ^tools, ploughs, a tractor, say — ^to 
the value of that amount.” This gets over what is 
known as the transfer difficulty, the difficulty of the 
exchanges. 

Under any large immigration scheme there are 
numberless goods which the immigrant would require 
— tools, machines, etc The German Government might 
be induced to permit emigrants the right to receive 
abroad such German goods, particularly if in any 
assisted scheme of migration the payment which the 
emigrant himself could make were supplemented by 
foreign currency paid out of a loan raised in non- 
German countries for imnugration purposes For this 
would not only enable Germany to pay, or partly pay 
her debts to immigrants in German goods but would 
enable Germany in addition to get a certain proportion 
of foreign currency as well 

Such are the broad outlines of that kind of plan 
Details can, of course, be vaned infimtely Germany 
has shown recently a willingness to send out goods at 
bargain rates in order to secure foreign currency Thus, 
it might happen that by some such plan an immigrant 
would be able to secure at only part of their cost, 
capital goods which otherwise he would not be able to 
secure at all 

Again the reader may be renunded that between the 
years 1933 and 1937 nearly five million sterhng was 
actually transferred from Germany to Palesti n e under 
one variant or the other of the plan outlined above. 

Miss Dorothy Thompson, m her book entitled 
Refugees Anatchy or Organisation ^ writes 

“It may be left to those who are only theoretically mter- 
ested in the refugee problem to figure out what was upper- 
most m the Nazi Government’s mind when it gave its consent 
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to this arrangement (with the Haavara)— whether their 
interest was primanly m mcreastng their exports, or primarily 
m gettmg nd of their Jews From a practical point of view 
the result only is important The result has been that 14,000 
refugee faimhes have been enabled to setde in Palestine, 
takmg along their own savmgs m the form of goods The 
pomt to keep m mind is that they have been able to transfer 
their wealth, not m the form of consumer’s goods, which 
would have no pomt, but in the form of capital goods— the 
means of production, the means of creatmg new wealth in 
another country and buildmg a new modem avihsation 
“Qmte understandably, Jewish circles m the United 
States and elsewhere may not be wholly enthusiastic about 
any plan that aids the refugees by mcreasmg exports from 
anti-Semitic countries However, objections along this line 
imply a theory of economics which I cannot share Is it 
better for German wealth to be used to help build up the 
techmcal civihsation of the world, or to be fro 2 en dead m 
German banks or used for German armaments ’ ” 


An interesting suggestion has been worked out by 
the League of Nations Umon Refugees Committee 
“whereby the whole or some part of the property which 
refugees are compelled to leave behmd them in Germany 
IS converted into a Fund for the supply of goods to 
countnes which offer hospitahty to those refugees” 

The upshot of the scheme is that “the goods supphed 
by German industry would be credited to the Govern- 
ments of the States participating in the scheme, in 
proportion to the number of refugees whom they 
agreed to accept These Governments would then 
either dispose of them directly to their refugees, or would 
sell them and so raise a fund for their support”. 

The report in question goes on to point out that* 
“It may be that Germany could not be brought to agree 
to such an arrangement Indeed if their aim is primarily 
to fill a depleted Treasury and not to get nd of undesired 
elements in their population as quickly as possible, the 
plan might make no appeal to them” In that c^e. 
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exist for forcibly raising from German sources 
funds for the support of German refugees 

The report in question thinks that one method would 
be to denounce the existmg Anglo-German Payments 
Agreement and substitute a Cleanng Account based 
on the principle of appropriating the payments of 
British importers of German goods and using them for 
the support of refugees. As this might induce Germany 
to shift her sales to other markets, the plan would be 
more effective if it could be undertaken jointly by this 
coimtry, France and the United States of America. 

A jomt Cleanng Account could be established into which 
British, French and Amencan importers of German goods 
could pay the sums owmg to Germany The Clearmg 
Account would then pay out these sums firstly to exporters 
of goods to Germany m the three countries, secondly to 
holders of German bonds and securities and thirdly mto a 
Central Fund for the support of refugees Many countnes 
already have such Clearmg Accounts to deal with German 
trade and Great Bntam has on several occasions m the past 
threatened to estabhsh one m order to achieve pohtical ends 
The use of this machmery for the benefit of refugees would 
therefore represent nothmg more than the extension of a 
weU-recogmsed prmciple to an urgent problem of the 
moment 

The size of the Fund available for refugees which 
could be bmlt up through such an Account would be 
dependent on the excess of imports of German goods 
into the three countries taking part in the scheme over 
their exports of goods to Germany and the volume of 
interest and Sinking Fund payments which they felt it 
necessary to make to Bri^sh, French and Amencan 
holders of German bonds and securities In 1936 the 
value of the joint import surpluses of the three 
democracies amounted to £20,000,000 

The plan would involve some readjustment of the 
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distribution of German debt payments between the 
three countries, since the existing Anglo-German Pay- 
ments Agreement is based entirely on the supenonty 
of British bargaimng power The three Exchange 
Equahsation Funds would be required to regulate any 
variations in the exchange rates of the currencies con- 
cerned which might result from the operation of the 
plan 

The net result of the establishment of such a Clearing 
Account would be that Germany would be deprived of some 
of the free foreign exchange which at present she us^ for 
the purchase of law materials Moreover, German exporters 
would have to be recouped to the extent that their trade 
with the democracies was mamtamed, out of the resources 
which the refugees leave behmd m Germany Thus the 
Clearmg Account would mtroduce by force a similar arrange- 
ment to that envisaged by a voluntary agreement. If Germany 
reduced the volume of her purchases from the three democra- 
cies, this would only mcrease the margin available for 
refugees On the othei hand, if the German Government 
took the unusual step of limiting or reducmg her exports, 
thus abandonmg her present pohcg^ of export subsidy, it 
might become necessary for Great Bntam, France and the 
Umted States to take correspondmg steps to dimmish their 
sales to Germany 

The report suggests another possible expedient the imposi- 
tion of a special surtax on imports from Germany. If this 
country alone were to levy an extra tariff of 10 per cent on 
German imports, we should, on the assumption that the 
existmg value of imports was mamtamed, raise about 
£3,000,000 per aimum If Great Bntam, France and the 
Umted States were to levy the surcharge jomtiy, they might 
together collect some £7,000,000 a year On the other hand, 
some fall m imports from Germany would have to be 
allowed for 


The present writers have no desire to minimise m 
any respect the difficulties of mass irigration That 
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IS why in the earher part of this book there has been 
insistence upon the necessity of a return to a pohcy of 
that freer migration which existed m pre-war days. But 
to say that a thing is* difficult is not say that it is 
impossible The Ziomst effort has sh6^ how diffi- 
culties may be overcome if there is the* Impetus of 
sufficient motive In estimating what is possible and 
what IS not in the way of plans of settlement, tye must 
not forget that people flymg imprisonment, torture, 
and death will face hardships and accept conffitions 
which would not be faced by people in happier drcum- 
stances. Conditions which the ordmary immigrant 
would refuse to face might be accepted gladly by those 
to whom the only alternative is life under completely 
intolerable conditions 

That readiness to face hardship is a circumstance 
by which the Bntish Empire may greatly benefit While 
it is true that contrary to general assumption many of 
the pioneer lands remaining for settlement are margmal 
in the economic sense, in climate, fertihty and transport 
facdities, so that for the most part colomsation on an 
attractive basis has become more difficult than it used 
to be, involving considerable reduction in the pioneer 
standard of living (facts which are continually pointed 
out) we must also recogmse that there are thousands 
now prepared who would not otherwise have been 
prepared to face those conditions The Empire has 
here an opportunity of utihsing and rendering attractive 
waste spaces which otherwise would remain waste. 

It is suggested that both the history of the Jews and 
the history of the British have demonstrated the possi- 
bihties of group settlement and organised colomsation 

The beginnmgs of the United States of America w^re 
the result of a group colonisation scheme by a number 
of rehgious refugees Out of that small beginning, and 
some sinular efforts after the departure of the Plymouth 
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Brethren, arose the American colomes which have so 
extended the English speaking races 
British India came into the British Empire as the 
result of an organised effort on the part of British 
merchants. The method of the Chartered Company has 
played a great r61e in the development of the Empire 
as a whole 

Finally, the collective effort of Jewry in Palestine, 
proves the possibihty of this type of enterprise 
What is needed at this moment is a stirring of the 
imagmation of the Bntish people, who have these past 
achievements of true valour to their credit 
The vital and mdispensable sources of all wealth is 
intelhgent human effort Without it great spaces of 
the earth are in human terms meamngless 
That essential source of wealth is now available in 
vast quantities, awaiting the effort of orgamsation of 
a kind which we have always heretofore been proud to 
claim as the especial quahty of the English peoples. 
If finance, industry, philanthropy, statesmanship were 
co-ordinated, what immense things rmght now be done to 
develop our heritage, employ our unemployed, increase 
our prosperity — and add to the glory of our Empire 
The Elizabethan merchant adventurer saw m his 
overseas enterprises a means of wealth on a relatively 
small scale. Were something of his imagmation applied 
to present circumstances there exists in the very fact 
of the refugee an immense field of investment. 

We are spending at this present moment upon unpro- 
ductive arms at least one million sterling a day. One 
week’s expenditure earmarked for the service of organised 
development loans would provide a capital sum- of say 
two hundred milhon sterling Our past history shows 
that there is no reason why within a decade or two 
those who benefit by that loan should not be able through 
their revenues to take over the pajment of the interest 
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It could be regarded as m the nature of a national 
investment, a productive investment, which the very 
much larger loans , devoted to armaments are not In 
view of what has actually been accomphshed in Palestine 
these figures are modesty itself 

Conceived on this scale Sir Arthur Salter’s dream of 
the creation of a new Donumon comparable to a New 
Zealand, enters the region of practical pohtics But 
some imagination, something of what inspired those 
who built the foundations of our Empire is indispensable 

CONCLUSION 

Two broad alternatives are before us On the one 
hand a policy of fear, of short-sighted and deceptive self 
interest that in the end will serve us ill, a cold closmg of 
our doors to those who perish On the other hand a 
pohcy of mercy, magnanimity, far-sighted statesmanship 
which wiU add to our welfare, security and power and 
enhance the nobility of our tradition Which do we 
choose ? 

Britain professes Christianity 

Christs’ most vivid parable is that of the kindly foreigner, 
the Samantan, who tended the robbed and wounded 
Jew by the wayside, and it ends with the unqualified 
command “Go, and do thou likewise” And lest His 
followers should think that to help their fellow-creatures 
in need was something incidental and not essential to 
the fulfilment of their absolute duty to God, he teaches 
It, in words of terrible vigour, to be the very condition 
of their own salvation “When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory And before 
him shall be gathered all nations and he shall separate 
them one from another, as a shepherd diVideth his sheep 
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from the goats Then shall the Kang say unto them 

on his nght hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
i n herit the kmgdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world For I was an hungered, and ye gave 
me meat I was thirsty, and ye gave me dunk. I was 
a stranger'^ and ye took me in Naked, and ye clothed 
me I was sick, and ye visited me . Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me Then shall he say also unto 
them on the left hand. Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlastmg fire, prepared for the devil and his angels 
For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in Inasmuch as ye did it not 

to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me And 
these shall go away into everlastmg pumshment but 
the nghteous into life eternal ” 

^ (i) In the Greek $evis — ^“foreignei” (u) Matthew xxv 31-46 
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